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UNITED KINGDOM COTTON TEXTILE DELEGATION. 


Evidence of Messrs. ANGUS CAMPBELL, E. RAYMOND 
STREAT, C.B.E., C. B. CLEGG, T. DUTTON, F. HOP* 
KINSON and A. C. WILD, representing the United 
Kingdom Cotton Textile Delegation, recorded 
at Bombay on Thursday, the 12th 
December, 1935. 

President. —Gentlemen, you are familiar with our terms of reference 
under which full opportunity has been given to you to consider all the cases 
submitted to the Special Tariff Board. }' would like to explain that we have, 
in consultation with others interested in the case, including the mills, 
thought it advisable to hear your oral evidence first, and it is for that 
reason that we ask you to open the proceedings. You have already sent us 
your case. We have also handed you copies of other cases in which you are 
interested and you have been good enough to favour' us with some notes 
on those cases, But I would like to know whether you wish to modify in 
any u'ay your statements which you have so far handed to us on consideration 
of other people’s cases that have been given to you. Perhaps the Leader of 
the Delegation would be good enough to start the proceedings with a general 
statement in the light of the cases that, have already been submitted. In 
the first place, you might hand in a statement showing the various interests 
represented by you. 

Mr, Campbell. —Yes (copy handed in). 

President. —I find that w t g have before us a merchant, a manufacturer, 
a spinner and more than one Director, so that the United Kingdom Cotton 
Textile Industry is fairly represented. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

President. —Could j r ou tell us whether there are any material sections 
not represented by you? 

Mr. Campbell. —I don’t think there is any section of the industry which 
is not represented by us. 

President. —Am I to understand that you represent all the interests that 
are concerned in the Unitec^Kingdom in this particular reference? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

President. —Now you might let us know what you have to say. 

Mr. Campbell. —The present Tariff Board has a problem to solve very 
different from any of its predecessors. It has to recommend a duty to equate 
the prices of imported goods from the Uuited Kingdom with the fair selling 
prices of Indian goods so as to give the Indian industry adequate protec¬ 
tion. The investigation is therefore confined to the prices of United King¬ 
dom goods on the one hand, and the prices of Indian mill-made goods on the 
other, coupled with the considerations involved by the use of the words 
“ fair selling prices ” and “ adequate protection ” in the Terms of Reference. 
It is on this account that the Board has followed the new procedure of 
exchanging beforehand between, the principal parties on each side the eases 
put in. We have had a full opportunity, which we very much appreciate, 
of* studying the cases of the Indian Millowners, and I have no hesitation in 
slicing that they have not disturbed our convictions regarding the validity 
of’ our case for a substantial reduction in duties. Surely nobody can deny 
that the tremendous decline in oxir trade, coupled with the corresponding 
increases in Indian production since tho present duties operated on our goods, 
constitutes a strong primd facie case in our favour. The duties entirely 
prevent us from stemming the decline in our trade, notwithstanding increased 
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consumption, and the Millowners fail to bring forward and prove any other 
cause of the present situation than the high duties. 

I maintain that the figures speak for themselves. In the year 1929-30 
piecegoods imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 1,248 million 
yards: in the year 1934-35 they had dropped to 662 million, a decrease in 
five years of no less than 55 per cent. The facts as to the present year 
make the situation more rather than less serious from a United Kingdom 
point of view. Notwithstanding a slight but admitted improvement in condi¬ 
tions in India, United Kingdom imports have declined rapidly, even compared 
with last year’s low levels. In the first seven months this year they have 
dropped to a level which for a full year would bring the annual figures to 
below 600 million yards. 

We reeogniso that the boycott in 1930 and Japanese competition played 
an important part in the fall of our imports during the earlier years of this 
.period. What we think the figures prove is that when conditions improved, 
the heavy duties entirely prevented ns from making any substantial recovery 
from these misfortunes, and now the cripling effect of the duty is patently 
.forcing our trade down to smaller and smaller volume. 

As to the effect of the duties fiom an Indian standpoint, I call your 
attention to the sharp accentuation of the upward trend of Indian mill 
production since 1931. There has been, as the graph shows (in this connection 
I should like to hand you a graph* which I have drawn up), a steadily rising 
dine, except for strike periods, for some time. Suddenly, in 1931, the rise 
becomes precipitate. This year’s official figures show it is still rising, even 
more steeply. Is not this a significant comment on our claim that more 
than adequate protection has been given to the Indian millsP 

We think this is a sufficient answer to the Bombay Millowners’ argument 
that it is too early as yet to arrive at definite conclusions as to the effective¬ 
ness or otherwise of the present duties. 

I should like briefly to examine the Millowners’ oases and contrast them 
with ours. I should like to say how glad we were to see that they acknow¬ 
ledge in several places the importance of Japanese competition, and that 
they desire appropriate measures to be taken in the future. We should 
. certainly agree with that view. 

We appreciate very much the way India has recognised already the 
difference between the position of the United Kingdom and Japan in this 
matter. Apart from the very much larger balancing reciprocal trade of the 
United Kingdom, the fact is that Japan has entered the piecegoods market 
as a newcomer, and has caused highly disturbed conditions in every direc¬ 
tion, to the detriment of both the Indian and the United Kingdom industry. 
It is therefore only reasonable that meaBureseehould have been taken two 
years ago by the Government of India, and these will require further 
consideration in the near future. I trust in this Indian interests and our¬ 
selves may continue to co-operate, and I draw attention to the statements 
made in our principal case in referring to cotton yarns. We there point out 
our mutual interest in early and satisfactory measures to deal with Far 
Eastern competition. 

The samples handed in to the Tariff Board by the Millowners seem to me 
to reflect their real opinions perhaps better than their text. The samples 
are mainly made from counts of 40s and over. This rather suggests they 
do not deny their ability to deal with United Kingdom competition in lower 
counts. As to the fair selling prices quoted for these goods made from 
40s counts and over—what we would ea>ll medium fine goods—I would like 
to ask how it is that certain Indian mills have successfully produced these 
goods if anything like the margins claimed between their prices and the 
prices of United Kingdom goods existed in reality. India is achieving 
steady development in the production of these goods, and to give special 
and heavy protection for them would only cause a premature and artificial 
development of plant before the necessary technical experience had been 
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gained. The fact is that progress made gradually against reasonable com¬ 
petition is a far greater asset to the country as a whole than unduly rapid 
expansion. 

Very weighty support in substantiation of the claim we make that the 
price comparisons handed in by us are thoroughly representative, may be 
found by comparing our price quotations with a graph showing the imports 
into India of United Kingdom piecegoods by separate categories. In those 
types of goods where our comparative price quotations show that the Indian 
mills can in many cases sell below United Kingdom figures even before duty 
is paid, it will generally be found that the line on the chart representing 
United Kingdom imports shows a steep decline. In cases where the price 
margins handed in by us are less, the line of decline is less steep. The 
same cannot be said of the price comparisons handed in by the Indian 
Millowners. They have little or no relation to the trade statistics, which 
justifies us in regarding them as less representative of the real situation 
than our own. 

The financial results of the Indian industry have a certain amount of 
bearing on this enquiry, and no doubt eases can be quoted against us 
showing the losses made by certain mills. We would ask the Tariff Board 
to give equal weight to cases where profits have been made. 

We think in general it will be found that losses have occurred more in 
mills that have been concerned in the production of goods involved in internal 
competition and Japanese competition, whilst those making the finer styles 
such as United Kingdom has been importing have frequently shown profits. 

The Millowners’ cases pay a lot of attention to their costs of production 
and the various burdens they have to bear, whilst our argument concentrates 
very largely on selling prices. Having regard to the terms of reference, 
I do not see how anyone could argue that actual selling prices over the past 
months had less relevance to this enquiry than theoretical costings. It is 
possible to say in good faith that it would cost so much to make a certain 
article, without ever having devoted existing plant to that article on any 
large scale. Such a costing I maintain is not realistic. 

What concerns us as competitors is the price which we have to meet on 
the market, and we refuse to believe that in general United Kingdom com¬ 
petition has been causing Indian mills to take unprofitable prices in the last 
six months, to go no further back. The intensification of the decline in 
United Kingdom imports, which are 13 per cent, less in the last six months 
than in the same period the year bofore, by itself answers this quostion. 
If Indian selling prices have not been fair selling prices during that period, 
it is certainly no fault of United Kingdom competition. 

If it were generally true that Indian mills were not realising fair margins, 
which I do not admit, the retention of a 25 per cent, duty on United King¬ 
dom goods would be no cure for it. The only cure the Indian mills could 
find would be a solution of the problem of the internal competition from 
which they suffer. The fact is that not merely India, but the loading manu¬ 
facturing countries of the world, have too much productive plant in cotton 
textiles, and I am sure that many Indian millowners must heartily wish 
that something could be done to put a moderate check on the too-rapid 
development of productive capacity in India, so that the plant in existence 
could have a breathing space to get on to a profit-making basis, instead 
of being repeatedly in difficulties with renewed outbursts of internal com¬ 
petition v 

I am of opinion that it is easy to jump to hasty conclusions as to the 
oonsequenoes of a reduction in the duties on United Kingdom imports, but 
the question merits rather weightier consideration. There is, for instance 
no ground to assume that it would lead to a flood of low-priced goods! 
Conditions in the United Kingdom rule out the possibility of abnormally 
low prices. If some United Kingdom lines came back in moderate quantities 
on the market, they would set standards of price and quality which should 
improve conditions as regards the margins obtainable by the Indian mills. 
It does not by any means necessarily follow that a reduction of X per cent. 
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in the United Kingdom duty implies an identical reduction in Indian price 
levels. In practice in a large market, various adjustments would follow, 
but not an automatic and pro rata lowering of Indian prices, which are 
already in many instances lower than United Kingdom prices by a handsome 
margin. 

Many of these adjustments would help rather than hinder in maintaining 
fair prices for Indian goods, especially as they might reduce the dominance 
of low-priced Japanese articles. Then on a rather longer view, consumption 
has to be considered. It is now rising steadily, and one factor is tho 
balancing export trade of India, from which the masses derive their pur¬ 
chasing power. Is it not better for the Indian mills that the United King¬ 
dom should have a share of this increasing consumption, and thus be enabled 
to contribute to its further develox>ment by maintaining her purchases of 
Indian exports? 

We appreciate the difficulty which faces the Tariff Board of determining 
precisely the level of duty necessary to equate the two price levels. The 
Board has a great deal of evidence before them from all sources, including 
ourselves, and although the task of examining and checking it will be 
laborious, we thiuk there will eventually emerge reliable data as to the 
margins which exist. We fear it is inevitable, owing to the immense variation 
of texture in cotton fabrics, that these margins when ascertained will be 
found to vary considerably, even between different styles in the same broad 
categories. This being the case, the final solution can only represent some¬ 
thing in the nature of an average, fixed with due regard to the factors of 
which the existence is proved. We are prepared to accept tho inevitability 
of an average figure, although it may weigh more against us than for us. 
From the Indian point of view we contend that the great development of the 
Indian industry which the figures bear out has taken place under a system of 
an average duty, and there is no reason to suppose that an average duty 
will not meet the requirements of India equally well in the future. The 
Indian industry developed satisfactorily with an average duty much lower 
than at present, as is shown by the rising line of Indian production on the 
charts in the years before 1930. 

In conclusion, I should like to say, on behalf of the Lancashire interests 
which my colleagues and 1 represent here, that a strong conviction is held 
that unless a substantial duty reduction be made effective in the near future, 
it will prove quite impossible to stem the declining tide of United Kingdom 
trade, and in a short spaco of time it will he of negligible proportions. 
The trade links consist of, not merely the United Kingdom firms, but 
importers and dealers in India, and once broken these links are hard to restore. 
The consequences for the interests we represent would be obvious, and I 
have tried to show that the consequences also for India would be far from 
healthy. The elimination of United Kingdom trade would mean that so many 
million yards less of imported goods would be on the market, but it by no 
means guarantees that the Indian mills would he able to sell the same 
quantity in addition to their present output, or that they would find their 
industry more profitable. We therefore leave our case in the hands of the 
Board, in the earnest hope that their judgment may be a favourable one. 

President .—I must say that you have added to our problems by your 
opening remarks this morning. All that I would like to emphasise is this. 
Of course, you made references to Japan and to good many things that are 
not germane to our terms of reference. We have deliberately allowed people 
in their evidence to touch on anything they thought relevant to the terms 
of reference. But of course you must understand that when it comes to 
taking into consideration all these things by the Board, we ignore anything 
that is outside the terms of reference in our final recommendations. Our 
terms of reference, as you know, are “ to recommend the level of the duties 
necessary to afford adequate protection to the Indian Cotton Textile Industry 
against imports from the United Kingdom ”, and by adequate protection is 
meant “ duties which will equate the prices of imported goods to the fair 
selling prices for similar goods produced in India ”. I would like to take 
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you through one or two points in your case, as you have put it hefore 
us, to make sure that 1 understand it. For instance, in section II of your 
main statement you refer to the equation of fair selling prices as the basis 
of our present enquiry. I would merely ask you if you recognize that the 
selling price of Lancashire goods in India is to be equated to the fair 
selling price for Indian goods manufactured in this country? 

Mr. Campbell .—Our contention is that as far as our own prices are 
conoerned, you have means by which you can cheok all our prices either in 
the bazar or by collecting the records from importing houses. As regards 
Indian selling prices our contention is that if the mills have boen selling 
over a period of months at a particular price, and are willing to continue 
to do so, that that should be accepted as the fair selling price. 

President .—I shall now ask you a few questions regarding the method 
by which you propose to make a comparison, since you express the view 
that “ the most convenient and efficient method of establishing a fair com¬ 
parison of British and Indian prices would be to base our evidence on a series 
of representative Indian products ”, Do you adhere to that statement 
still P 

Mr. Campbell.-—1 do. We very fully realise that it is one of the hardest 
cases that the Board has to settle and we never imagined that it would be 
possible to evolve a formula which would give the right figure at which to 
equate the prices. The fact is that the variations between case and case 
are so marked and the factors to be assessed are so much a matter of judg¬ 
ment that the right figure could only be arrived at first by collecting all 
the available data and then applying one’s judgment to it. We formed 
the opinion that the best data we could submit to assist the Board in 
formulating their judgment would be the prices of lines actually sold in the 
market and prices from experienced Lancashire manufacturers who produced 
the equivalent article. We still think that evidence on these lines would 
be the most valuable on which the Board could work. We have heard 
Bince we came out to India that possibly enquiry into the prices of com¬ 
parable cloths might be found helpful and we recognise that evidence on these 
lines might well be the most helpful. 

President —This means that although yon started from Manchester with 
pre-conceived ideas as to how to equate the fair selling prices, you have 
to a certain extent modified your views? 

Mr. Campbell.—Wo have realised the difficulties and we thought it would 
.help you if we supplemented the original evidence of ours by trying to find 
out any comparable cases that there might be. 

President .—The Millowners’ Association and other people here have already 
communicated to us that the statistics attached to your note on comparative 
{trices are more or less irrelevant to the present enquiry. The Bombay 
Millowners’ Association say that they cannot agree to that method of asses¬ 
sing the prices. They have definitely objected to the line you propose. As 
-you are -aware, .the Bombay mills have taken Lancashire goods and put Indian 
prices on them ; you have taken Indian goods and put Lancashire prices on 
them and I want to know if you propose to modify your views in that 
.connection. I do not want to stress the point any further except that I would 
he glad to know to what extent you are prepared to discard the ideas with 
which you started off from Manchester and what constructive suggestions 
you can put up instead. 

Mr. Campbell .—We are not prepared to discard our preconceived Ideas 
-on the subject at all; we have tried to supplement them with evidence of as 
nearly comparable cases as can be found and when we have done that, 
we feel that' is as far as we can go. With all the information that you 
have from us and not only from us but from the Indian millowners, we 
feel that it will be possible for you to come to some conclusion although we 
do admit there will always be a gap left owing to the difficulty of finding 
-identical goods in the market. It will not be possible to bridge the gap 
by an arithmetical formula and when you have reduced the situation to a 
-gap like that, it -will then be iisa@ for the Board to use their own judgment 
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President. —We appreciate that. In that connection may I just ask you. 
another question P You have emphasised the statement in your section II 
that the price comparison between different producers, not merely between 
Lancashire and Indian producers but also between mill and mill, vary so 
much more in the cotton textile industry than anywhere else and you say 
that the endless variety prevents you from finding out what you call a 
standard that will enable you to judge comparable prices. The Tariff Board 
always recognised that particular difficulty: we recognised that when we 
expressly asked in question 6 that we should receive comparable samples of 
competing articles, not merely indirect competition but comparable samples of 
articles competing directly or indirectly, and we are still making enquiries 
in this connection. Many samples were examined by you during the past 
few days; would you eare to indicate now to what extent the samples of the 
United Kingdom cloths are in your opinion comparable with similar goods 
produced in India, that is sufficiently comparable to justify attempts to 
equate prices between themP How many samples have you been able to go 
over so farP 

Mr, Campbell. —About 18 or 20 and on a great number of those—about 
75 per cent.—we feel you should be able to draw some conclusion on a 
more or less comparable basis. 

President. —That is to say, even in the absence of the standard type 
which you evidently cannot get in the textile industry, you still think it 
would be possible to set up on the one side what wo will call the imported 
article and on the other side the Indian article and get a comparison? 

Mr. Campbell. —We have not been able to give you large enough examples 
to expect you to draw any final conclusions on them. We still feel that 
it is impossible to come to any decision on, say, a half dozen samples over 
such a wide range of goods and that it will be necessary to collect more. 

President. —Various associations and industrial bodies including yourselves 
and the Millowners’ Association and the Chambers of Commerce have sent 
in to us a great range of samples. We have here expert knowledge of the 
industry from the other side—manufacturers, spinners and merchants—and 
we are wondering whether you could so go through the samples as to be able 
to classify them, that is place one set of samples against another in such a 
way as would be useful to u»—comparable samples from the United Kingdom 
on the one side and on the other side comparable samples of Indian goods—• 
and aay what are the differences between them. If the difference is not 
very large, if there is slight physical difference, that is to say difference 
in counts or difference in size or difference in reed and pick, would it be 
possible to set one off against the other and assess the value of these 
differences and still get a comparison P 

Mr. Campbell.— Only up to a point. Even supposing you do that, the 
furthest point that you could reach would still leave a gap between our 
quality and the Indian millowners’ because although the samples that we 
could collect might be comparable, there would always be a wide range 
of difference between different qualities therefore you will never be able 
to come down to a definite figure. 

President. —Though you have practical men on your side and you have 
practical men on the Indian side you think it will not be possible to assess 
the values of these slight physical differences which would enable us to fix 
a basis on which to equate the price? I do not want you to say anything 
now but if you could do it after looking at the samples again and placing 
one set of samples on the one side and another set of samples on the other 
we shall be very glad to consider that, 

Mr. Campbell. —We should be very glad to do that. 

President. —It is one of the avenues which is to be explored on which 
to base the adequate protection to be granted. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Mr. Campbell, I would like to extend on behalf of 
the Board our cordial welcome to the Delegation which has come here to 
assist the Tariff Board in its present enquiry. I find from the statement 
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submitted to-day that the Delegation is fully representative of all the interests 
concerned, It is necessary, therefore, when such a responsible Delegation 
appears before us that before we start our enquiry we must get a clear 
idea as to what are exactly the terms of reference, I find from your 
printed statement that you approve with satisfaction with our terms of refer¬ 
ence. The terms of reference are “ to recommend on a review of present 
conditions and in the light of experience of the effectiveness of the existing 
duties, the level of the duties necessary to afford adequate protection to the 
Indian textile industry against imports from the United Kingdom Then 
it further states “ By adequate protection is meant duties which will equate 
the prices of imported goods to the fair selling prices for similar goods 
produced in India ”, These are the terms of reference to the Special Tariff 
Board and if I may be permitted to point out, most of the points raised by 
you creates an impression in my mind that they have not been fully under¬ 
stood by the Delegation. The Tariff Board is a judicial body and it has 
to rule out all irrelevant matters. From a perusal of your case I find 
that you have devoted too much attention to the protection of the Lancashire 
industry against Indian goods. As I go along I will point out that your 
whole anxiety is to protect the Lancashire industry against Indian mill- 
made goods which, I submit, is outside the terms of reference to the 
Board. Let me deal with your case page by page so that you will be able 
to understand the position better. The first point you have raised is that 
you have been “ appointed delegates to submit to the Special Indian Tariff 
Board a case for reduction in the duties on cotton yarns and piecegoods of 
artificial silk and of cotton and artificial silk mixed, of United Kingdom 
origin ”, I would like to know what is the extent of reduction you have 
thought out when you say a case for reduction has been made out? 

Mr. Campbell. —We have not considered any figure. We have tried to 
collect enough data to show that the Indian industry does not need the 
present high rate of duty. It would be quite impossible for us to say what 
is adequate protection for the Indian industry as we have not the informa¬ 
tion which the Board has, to enable us to come to that decision. All that 
we can do iB to produce facts and figures to show that the present rate of 
duty is too high and that a lower rate of duty would still give the industry 
adequate protection. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Throughout the representation you have tried to impress 
on the Board the necessity for a reduction of duties, and if a person goes 
to the extent you have done, it is reasonable to expect that you have 
considered the amount of duty which would give the Indian industry adequate 
protection. 

Mr. Campbell. —With the information before you we leave it to the Board 
to decide that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In this connection I may go a little further and point 
out to yon what I mean. I would like to take up the points on which you 
rely for a case for reduction. The most important point that you make is 
the fall in import figures. Am I right? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have next dealt with the Mody-Lees Pact as the 
ground for reduction of the duty, namely that you have fulfilled your part 
of the agreement, and then you draw our attention to the question of 
reciprocal trade balances. I understand these are the three grounds on which 
yon base your claim for a reduction of duties. Please correct me if I am 
wrong; I am merely taking the points raised in your representations. 

Mr. Campbell. —We do not base the whole case only on these three points. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —On what other points do you base your claim for a 
reduction of duties P The Board would like to have a clear idea as to what 
the Lancashire Delegation want them to take into consideration before 
arriving at a decision. 

Mr. Campbell.— First of all we base our claim on the import figures. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —That is right. 
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Mr. Campbell. —We further base it on the reciprocal trade and on the 
margin of price differences between us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is a very important point. Are you referring to 
the explanatory note in which prices have been given? I would like to 
know what price differences you have in mind when you say that you are 
basing your case on the third item, viz., on the price differences. 

Mr. Campbell. —On the statement with which we have provided you and 
on the supplementary evidence which has been handed in since our arrival 
here. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What particular statement have you in mindP 

Mr. Campbell. —Comparative price statement which was attached to our 
original evidence. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Prices of Indian goods if made in Lancashire. 

Mr. Campbell. —And the supplementary evidence which we have handed 
In since our arrival here. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That docs not deal with anything except the question 
of how tlie Board should estimate the fair selling prices. 

Mr. Campbell. —We have handed in additional samples as well. We have 
supplemented this list with further samples which I mentioned to the 
President earlier. I think there are about 18 or 20. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —These more or less coincide with the samples you have 
given, because you have quoted here numbers B231 and B232 and so on which 
aro, I find, contained also in the printed statement. 

Mr. Campbell. —In the printed statement we gave the Lancashire price 
for identical articles. In the supplementary statement we tried to find out 
the Lancashire quality which could be found comparable in quality. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With the Indian costing which you have given? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes, as far as we can. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That completes the list? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I do not desire at this juncture to go into the details 
of the costings, hut T would like to know how you arrived in general at 
these figures of Lancashire costings. I understand from your representation 
that these are more or less the fair selling prices of Lancashire for Indian 
quality. 

Mr. Campbell. —We are not concerned with the costing of the Lancashire 
goods. A11 that we are concerned with is the selling price. We have tried 
to explain on the outside sheet of this statement how we have arrived at our 
selling price for the identical Indian quality. We have told you there that it 
is on a net c.i.f. basis, that is to say it includes cost, insurance and freight, 
but does not include any interest or any commission on either side. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Why I am asking you that is this: the Board has 
been asked to estimate the fair selling prices of the goods which comes into 
competition directly or indirectly with United Kingdom goods. Since the 
Tariff Board was established, a certain formula has been laid down by which 
the Board arrives at the fair selling prices of the Indian commodities. 
In our questionnaire, we have asked under various heads the information 
which we require for dealing with this question as shown in Appendices A 
and B. I would like to know whether you have any observations to make 
about these heads, because I find that you have raised an objection to the 
industry getting as much as 8 per cent, profit on the block capital. I would 
like to know 1 whether you have any other objection to the method by which 
the Board estimates the fair selling price for the purpose of equation. 

Mr. Campbell.—As affecting Indian or United Kingdom goods? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As affecting Indian goods. It is a questign of adequate 
protection to the Indian Ootton Textile Industry. 
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Mr. Campbell. —It is outside our province to say whether the Board 
should accept what the previous Boards worked on or not. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —You have devoted a good deal of your representation 
to the question of the fair selling price and therefore I wanted to obtain 
your opinion after telling you what the practice has been in the past. If 
you say it is outside your province and leave it to the Board to decide, I 
have no objection, 

Mr. Campbell. —We must leave it to the Board. As regards fair selling 
prices, we still maintain those prices which the mills have been selling at for 
some considerable time should be considered fair selling prices. Beyond 
that we cannot go, because we haven’t got any further information available. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —You mean realised prices should be considered as fair 
selling prices? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —What is the period which you would ask the Board 
to take into consideration? 

Mr. Campbell. —Our prices were taken as far back as April. We con¬ 
sidered that the mills were willing to sell at such prices. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Have you any knowledge whether the Indian mills 
are making profits ? 

Mr. Campbell. —There are a number of balance sheets published and some 
of them show a profit. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Would you namo the mills? I would like to refer to 
them, because in this connection we have received consolidated balance sheets 
for the year 1933-34 from the Textile Industry which gives quite a different 
picture. It would be interesting for the Board if you could give the names 
of the mills which are making profit to-day so that we can examine their 
balance sheets. I will give you the figures given by the millowners. In 
1933 they made a loss of Rs. 1.33,86,969 if you include the depreciation. 
If you don’t include the depreciation, the loss is Rs. 18,30,025. In 1934 
the profit made excluding depreciation was Rs. 42,37,178. If you include 
depreciation, the loss is Rs. 70,80,620. This is the picture which the Indian 
industry has presented to the Tariff" Board as regards the mills situated in 
Bombay. Are there any mills which, you know, ure making profits on 
production? I know one or two mills which are declaring dividends. But 
they are able to do so because they have got large reserves and they are 
getting income from investments. 

Mr. Campbell. —We can only go on the published results. There again 
another point is that you have access to information which wo haven’t got. 
We would consider that that is a matter for your investigation and not for 
us. The published results are available to everybody. 

Mr, Eahimtoola. —You must have something in mind when you say that 
mills are making profits and that the realised prices should be taken as fair 
selling prices. The picture which the Indian industry has presented to us 
and the experience which the Board have in arriving at fair selling prices 
lead to quite ai different result. When you are saying the case for reduction 
is made out and the present duties are excessive, it is necessary for us to 
find out what is the present financial position of the industry. I would’ now 
like to deal with the question of import figures. The import figures are given 
in Table 4 of your printed statement. When did the depression start? 
IWhat. are the years of depression as far as the cotton trade is concerned? 

Mr. Campbell. —The year was 1930-31. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —The depression started in 1930-31. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I am asking you about the world depression when 
prices of ail commodities went down, imports also went down. I under* 
stand the year was 1929. 
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Mr. Campbell.—The world depression may have started in 1929, all 
depends on the view you take. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your imported figures have gone down from 1,456 
million yards in 1928-29 to 1,247 million yards in 1929-30. 

Mr. Campbell. —The world depression started about 1929. Obviously if 
it started about half way through 1929 it would not have an effect on the 
market till some months later. Therefore the full effects were not felt 
throughout the world till 1930. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The figures of 1930 disclose the world depression and 
the protective duties first came into force on the 1st of April 1930, namely 
15 per cent, ad valorem or 3t annas per lb. on grey goods and 15 per cent, 
on others. As soon as this legislation went through there was the boycott 
of the British goods. I need not go into the history of the debate that 
took place in the Legislative Assembly and what happened afterwards. It 
was only when the pact between His Excellency Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi 
was signed that the boycott was lifted and that was somewhere, I think, 
in February, 1932. I would like to know what import figures you would 
like us to take to describe normal condition in order to trace the decline 
pure and simple due to the results of the duties. 

Mr. Campbell. —We have acknowledged throughout our evidence that 
one has got to consider the boycott, the world depression and also Japanese 
competition. These three factors have to be taken into consideration along¬ 
side with the increased dutiea over this earlier period and also for 1931. 
After that period you had the intensity of the Japanese competition when 
the duty was raised from 50 per cent, to 76 per cent. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That was only for six or seven months. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes, and then in 1934 you had the quota. It is impos¬ 
sible to put your finger on any one of those and Bay that it is wholly 
responsible for the decline in our trade. What we do say is that if the duty 
was not at all responsible for the reduction in our trade, as and when the 
higher duties and quota were enforced on Japanese goods, our figures would 
automatically have recovered. This was not the case. With the exception of 
a slight increase which corresponded with a larger consumption per head, 
our figures have declined. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you made enquiries as to the causes that led 
to the decline? What I find is that the imported goods from Lancashire 
are generally goods which are catered for the urban area and not for the 
rural area. They are better class goods and are meant generally for 
the middle and upper class people. Differential duties are imposed, as 
you know very well, for the benefit of the consuming classes. The consumers 
of Lancashire goods to my mind dwell in the urban area and if you study 
the history of the last three or four years, you will notice that the purchasing 
power of these people has gone down because of heavy taxation in India 
namely Central, local and municipal and unless some efforts are made to 
better their position, I don’t think even with a reduction of duty, you will 
be able to see any appreciable improvement in the imports from Lancashire. 
This point has been also made in a lesser degree by the Marwari Chamber 
of Commerce of Calcutta. 

Mr. Campbell. —If I may say so, if you don’t think that any improve¬ 
ment can possibly come even with the reduction of the duty, there is no 
harm in the reduction of the duty. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am coming to the question of the reduction of duty 
at a later stage. I am now dealing with import figures and pointing out 
that it is not only the duty, but there are several other causes which are 
responsible for the decline. One of the main causes is the capacity to buy 
better class of goods by the consuming public. As importers you ought to 
know better what the position of the consuming class is. I have given 
you an idea of what I think is one of the main causes for the depression 
in Lancashire trade. 
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Mr. Campbell. —It is hardly for me to argue whether they go into urban 
India or not. I don’t think that the Lancashire goods are confined to the 
urban area. From my short experience I can say they are to be found 
throughout the whole of India. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —My enquiries have shown that they are mainly confined 
to the cities. That is why I say urban area. Generally the masses cannot 
afford to wear these better quality goods which are expensive to buy. The 
prices of Lancashire goods are generally higher than those of Japanese or 
Indian goods. 

Mr. Campbell. —I have been to a good many agricultural districts and I 
have always found our goods there. That is all I can say. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —May be a very small proportion. Anyway, that is my 
experience. With regard to the 25 per cent, duty at present in vogue against 
the United Kingdom goods, our attention has been drawn by the Millowners 
to the handicaps under which they are labouring. I wonder whether your 
attention has been drawn to their statement pointing out how the duty, 
though given by one hand as a protective measure for a period of years, 
has been taken away by the other. If you will see their supplementary state¬ 
ment, you will find that the handicaps on which they lay stress are the 
duties of 6 pies per lb. on raw cotton, 10 per cent, on dyestuffs, mill stores, 
mill machinery and spare parts and 15 per cent, on starch and farina. I 
am not going into the question of artificial silk now. I am confining myself 
to cotton piecegoods. The Manvari Association pointed out that England still 
enjoys 121 per cent, advantage over the Indian market by the exchange 
ratio, so that if you calculate all these items, it may be found that the 
Lancashire goods are coming in free of duty. 

Mr. Campbell. —1 should not like to accept what the Marwari Chamber 
said on the question of rupee-sterling ratio. I think that it is beside the 
point altogether. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I don’t think that it is beside the point. The ratio 
certainly gives to the imports from the United Kingdom 121 per cent, clear 
advantage. That has been debated both in the Assembly and other places and 
I am also going to ask the Millowners’ Association about that because it has 
been definitely raised in one of the representations that have been presented 
to us. 

President.— When was the ratio fixed? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In 1927. 

President. —That was about ten years ago. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think that the advantage is still there? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Yes. If you ask any Indian business man he will toll 
you that the 121 per cent, advantage given to the British imports is still a 
burden to the industries in India which have to compete with British goods. 
I will take up this point with the representatives of the industry. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In your main statement, you say that you have fulfilled 
your part of the transaction with regard to the Mody-Lees pact. 

Mr. Campbell.—1 should very much rather not discuss the Mody-Lees 
pact for this reason that tho Government of India have given effect to that 
part of the pact which they thought fit and they have instituted this enquiry 
to determine the rate of duty that should be operative at the end of this 
month. That being so, no useful purpose would be served by going over the 
past and discussing the pact. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I am only doing it for this purpose that you have 
mentioned two points arising out of that and you want us to take them into 
consideration in support of your proposal for th© reduction of the duty. 
If you are not pressing the points regarding the increase of raw cotton 
exports and the opening of markets for Indian produots outside India, then 
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I don’t propose t« disauss tbe pact. I am only dealing with your representa¬ 
tion point by point so that I may give you full opportunity to place ad 
your views especially when you are asking for the reduction of duty. If 
you don’t desire to press these points, I have no objection to leaving the 
Mody-Lees pact alone. 

Mr. Campbell .—The only point that I wish to bring out on that is that 
I should like it to be known that for our part we do intend to carry out 
the spirit of that agreement. We are most anxious that the friendly 
relations should continue and for our part we shall continue to do everything 
we can to further the use of Indian cotton. I think that perhaps India does 
not realise what is being done in that respect. The increase in cotton 
consumption may not appear to be very large on the surface, but I should 
'like it to be 'known that the energy and money that is being expended in 
Lancashire a/t the present time to further the use of Indian cotton is having 
very good results and that we very much hope that the figures will continue 
to increase. Last year they amounted to just under 400,000 bates and the 
figures for this year are ahead of those of last year. I should like it to be 
known, as far as we are oonoerned, that we are doing everything we can 
to continue our efforts because we are firm believ-ers in the policy of recipro¬ 
city -which is the underlying one of the Mody-Lees paiet. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—You yourself have just now said that India knows very 
little of tbe efforts that the Lancashire people have made with regard to 
Indian raw cotton, and I wanted to know whether you would not like to 
inform the Hoard as to the progress you have mado in this direction. I 
would like to ask you a few questions as to what iB being dome with the 
Indian cotton, and what happens to the piecegoods made out of them. 
If you don’t desire to go into those questions and if you don’t attach any 
importance to them I would rather leave it at that. 

Mr. Campbell .—We should he very glad to give you any information that 
we can. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I want to understand what is the actual use you axe 
putting the Indian ootton to. 

Mr. Street .—I think the Indian Central Cotton Committee has beea 
very fully and regularly, posted as to the activities of the Ijftncasbrre Indian 
Cotton Committee, and T think it is fair to say that everything that the 
Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee has done has been done with the closest 
possible co-operation with that body in India which has 'been entrusted 
by the Government of Tndia with the major responsibility for Indian Cotton. 

I am personally no technician on the raw cotton aspects, but I have satisfied 
myself that every representation coming from the India® Central Cotton 
Committee was considered and acted upon. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I quite appreciate your friendly relations with the 
East Tndia Ootton Association, the Central Cotton Committee and witb # 
'Sir H. P. Mody. But I am now thinking of tbe actual use yon are putting 
the Indian cotton to, what kind of the Indian cotton is being exported to 
United Kingdom and whether you are able to sell the goods made out 
of Indian ootton. These are the points that might prove useful with regard 
to the future of the cotton industry to which you have also laid such a 
great emphasis. 

Mr. Campbell .—The great hulk of the Indian cotton is used far the home 
trade in England. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—What will be the proportion of fine eouirtsP 

'Mr. Campbell .—I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Strest .-—-It has never been suggested that the same cotton came back 
to India in piecegoods. That point haB not been made. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Japan is importing cotton from India, manufacturing 
ft in Japan and selling goods made from it in India. I want to know 
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whether you are marketing them in India or whether you are Belling them 
outside India ? 

Mr. Streat. —Definitely. So long as we take and pay for the Indian 
cotton what does it matter P We are spreading them over all our domestic 
and overseas markets. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You can only continue to buy if you are able to sell 
the goods made out of them. That is the important point that concerns the 
trade. You have laid some stress on the undue expansion of the Indian 
cotton manufacturing industry ajtd go on to say that the rate is too rapid. 
You have also produced graphs in support of this statement. I would like 
to understand your point in a little more detail as to what exactly you wish 
to convey thereby, I want to know whether you object to this undue 
expansion, or whether you feel that this is not in the interest of India. 
The object of protection, as I understand it, is the industrial development 
of the country and if the development is to take place on right lines it must 
lead to the fall in imports and if the progress is rapid it means that the 
duties have proved effective. I am therefore not quite clear in my mind as 
to what you wish to say when you mention that the industry ia expanding 
at too rapid a rate. 

Mr. Campbell. —We believe that if any industry—it does not matter what 
industry it is—has an excessive amount of protection and is stimulated by 
artificial means rather than by natural means, ultimately it is an embarrass¬ 
ment not only to th«v industry but to the whole economy of the country. 
We can give instances from various countries. We believe that an industry 
should develop under its own momentum and by that means should become 
efficient and bo able to stand the strain of any fluctuations or adverse world 
conditions similar to that which we all experienced during the slump in 
1930. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to know what your proposal is. Shall we ask 
the Indian industry to stop producing more goods P 

Mr. Campbell. —It seems to me that as they are complaining so much of 
over-production and internal competition, they might be the first to be glad 
of that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It may be that there is over-production in certain 
lines. But so long as imports are coming in, there cannot be any over¬ 
production in the country. India is still consuming as much as 1,000,000,000 
yds. from foreign countries. In 1933-34 the total imports were about 1,000 
million yards. Therefore, there may be over-production in certain lines of 
goods, but there is no over-production in the sense in which we understand 
the term. 

With regard to the third point which you have made namely the reci¬ 
procal treatment, you have given us the United Kingdom Cotton Industry’s 
figures. The reductions that took place on import duties were as a result 
Iff the Ottawa agreement? 

Mr. CampbeU. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —All of themP 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You draw our attention to the state of the Cotton 
Industry in England. What iB the point that you want to make in this 
connection. You say “ It is also true in relation to other Indian products 
than raw cotton for Lancashire represents such a large proportion of the 
consuming power of the United Kingdom for all commodities that a 
decline in its prosperity would make it difficult for the country as a whole 
to continue the expanding consumption of Indian products mentioned 
above ”, 

Mr. Campbell.—That is simply to say that we cannot import if wte do 
not export. As we are such large importers taking about 30 per cent, ot 
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your exports, any diminution in our trade will affect the imports of your 
goods. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That means the exports from India- into the United 
Kingdom would be affected. 

'Mr. Campbell.’— Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —If there is no reciprocal arrangement? 

Mr. Campbell. —Quite. 

President. —When you are drawing the attention of witnesses you must 
not go outside our terms of reference. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —If you will hear with me a little, I am drawing their 
attention to this very point. My point is this that this is a matter which 
you can only take up with the Government of India or arrive at some sort 
of agreement with trade interests in this country, but as far as the Tariff 
Board is concerned it is not relevant to our enquiry. 

In your memorandum you say “ There is no prospect of any development 
occurring in Lancashire which would reduoe the general level of her selling 
prices in India, and thus vitiate the soundness of any recommendations the 
Board might make ”. Do you make this point only with regard to cotton 
piecegoods or is it the general position? 

Mr. Campbell. —That particular reference refere only to pieoegoods and 
cotton yarn. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In your memorandum you raise the point about quality, 
feel or durability, etc., and say “ The trade which the United Kingdom has 
retained has been for the most part in goods which possessed some special 
attribute of quality, appearance, feel or durability, or else has been gained 
on facilities United Kingdom suppliers were able to offer "or on the attractive¬ 
ness of some well-established marks I would like to understand this 
point more clearly. Are there not goods produced in India which compare 
favourably, in feel, appearance and so on? 

Mr. Campbell. —We are not casting any aspertions here on the production 
in India. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I do not mean that at all: I am only asking you 
whether you have any experience of Indian goods with regard to all these 
points mentioned by you, because thoso are points which affect manufactur¬ 
ing costs and the comparability of products. 

Mr. Campbell. —I should say that the qualities that are now coming into 
India have really almost become of a specialised character. We have lost 
all the trade that was done in the coarser kinds now and the trade that 
has been retained is in the medium and fine goods and in a great number 
of cases the only incentive there is to buy our goods is our superior finish 
or registered design or trade mark. But for that our trade would be on a 
smaller scale than it is to-day. a 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have laid great stress on the point that price 
comparisons between different producers are more difficult in the textile in¬ 
dustry and, amongst the different branches of the textile industry, most 
difficult of all in the case of cotton goods. But I would like you to read 
the next paragraph and give me your suggestions as to how these com¬ 
parisons are to be made in order to equate Indian prices with the c.i.f. 
prices. 1 am only asking you whether it is possible for you to suggest some 
scheme by which you think the prices could be equated with regard to plain 
grey goods, coloured goods and so on? Could you give us representative 
samples, or point out to us if you have already given the samples, of the 
qualities that are actually coming into India to-day and are competing 
with Indian goods under the various heads? I would like to lay emphasis 
on the goods that are actually being imported into India at the moment. 

Mr. Campbell. —That is almost the same question which the President 
asked. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is so. I would like to have representative 
samples of United Kingdom goods which according to you are competing 
with Indian goods, directly or indirectly, under the various heads and are 
either being sold in small quantities or are not being sold at all owing 
to the present level of duties. Our terms of reference are to equate the 
fair selling prices of imported goods with similar goods made in India. As 
I understand it, similar means “similarly produced”. 

Mr. Campbell. —We will attempt to do that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say that “ thd margins obtaining in the case of 
those specific lines between Indian and United Kingdom prices are repre¬ 
sentative of the margins generally obtaining”. What are you referring to? 

Mr. Campbell. —We are referring to the printed statement. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —These goods to which you refer were actually bought 
in the Indian market? 

Mr. Campbell. —We do not say that we have bought all these goods; the 
prices are based on Indian mills’ selling quotations. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Have you made enquiries whether these goods are 
really on the market at present? 

Mr. Campbell. —The great majority of these are on the market still. I 
won’t say that every quality mentioned here is to bo found in the bazar 
to-day; that would be going too far, but I say that a great majority of 
these are on the market still. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And the prices that you have been able to obtain are 
from the mills themselves? 

Mr. Campbell. —No; from our agents here. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Agents who are stocking these goods? 

Mr. Campbell. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola- —I would like to know how you have been able to obtain 
these prices, what months these prices relate to and whether these are 
goods which are actually on the market. I may add that I would like to 
have the reeds and pick, width and length. 

Mr. Campbell.■ —We have given you detailed information as regards the 
dates and prices of all these goods in this statement. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— And the dates you have given are the dates on which 
you have been able to get the prices? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The number of quotations obtained is 3: what is 
exactly meant by that? For instance take B101—Colaba Land mills. You 
say the number of quotations obtained is 3. Are they of the same quality? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes but obtained on different dates. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have put down 14th October 1935? 

Mr. Campbell.' —We obtained three prices but to get a proper comparison 
of the prices with the identical article in Lancashire we took one date. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You took three samples on the 14th October of the 
same quality and found the prices equal of all the three samples. 

Mr. Campbell. —We had the samples sent Home. We had three prioes 
at varying intervals and we gave one Lancashire price against that. As 
we got the Lancashire price on 15th October 1935 we gave the nearest 
Indian price to that date. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —14th October 1935 is the date on which you obtained 
the Indian quotation and it was the lowest quotation of the three? 

Mr. Campbell.- —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have tried to give us the most recent prices 
because the quotations are all for 1935 P 



President. —As I understand it these dates that you hare given all refer 
to this year—all during the,past sis months? 

Mr. Campbell. —That is right. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —May X draw your attention to BIOS? Take David 
Sassoon mijls, You have taken 10 quotations: what is the meaning of IS 
for the United Kingdom? Is that the average you have taken here. April . 
to September? 

Mr. Campbell —That was the average over that period. 

Mr. Streat.—I will try to explain the position. Where it was possible 
to get over a similar period a number of prices it was averaged because the 
average was always to be preferred to an isolated example. We did our 
best to obtain 13 prices over the same period from both ends, but as you 
know, when you start making enquiries you cannot always get it as it 
depends on market conditions. In cases where we did not get an exactly 
corresponding series we chose the nearest and we furnished you with this 
list so that you might not be under any misapprehension as to the choices 
we made in regard to a particular line. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am at present confining myself to seeking informa¬ 
tion. Here are 10 samples of one quality that you took from one mill? 

Mr. Streat. —10 prices of the same article at different dates. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.■ —You obtained 10 prices between April and September 
and you have taken your own average also. You costed your 13 samples 
against the 10 Indian samples. You obtained 10 samples of Indian mill 
made goods and costed them in this statement: you averaged the prices. 
How did you arrive at the average of the United Kingdom goods P 

Mr. Campbell. —We took the prices over the same period in Lancashire 
and averaged them ont. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —According to your statement these are all Indian goods 
with United Kingdom prices and not United Kingdom goods at all. That 
means costed in Lancashire after taking the samples from India. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If that is so, how did you arrive at the Lancashire 
price? 

Mr. Clegg. —What happens really is that over a period, according to 
fluctuations in the prices of cotton, prices of cloth vary. It was therefore 
desired to give the fairest comparisons that we could and where there were 
13 prices available from India for the same sample. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Not 13 but 10 prices. 

Mr. Clegg.—We had 10 prices for the same sample over that period. 
The United Kingdom manufacturer who quoted for the identical cloth made 
in Lancashire was asked to go through his records of price fluctuations 
during those six months and say exactly what prices he would have takes 
on certain dates and then an average of those prices was taken to get a 
fair comparison. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means you took 10 sorts of costings and then 
averaged it. 

Mr. Clegg. —They were asked to give a price for the same cloth at fort¬ 
nightly intervals between April and September. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Irrespective of the dates on which the prices of Indian 
goods were obtained. 

Mr. Clegg.— Yes, but the prices of Indian goods were also averaged. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They need not be of the same date. 

Mr. Clegg. —No. 

'Mr. Bahimtoola. —You made 10 coatings of ono Indian quality in order 
to arrive at an average which is equal to the Indian average. 

Mr. Clegg. —That iB what it comes to. It iB really costed once. 
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Mr. Bahimtaola .—I would like to know wRat has actually happened. 
Wo can only consider the figures submitted by you and draw oux conclu¬ 
sions.. How have you beet* able to arrive at these comparisons? It is 
a very important point. Therefore I am laying, great stress in order to 
find out. what bee actually happened in Lancashire. 


Mr. Campbell. —Let me make it quite clear. Those samples were sent 
Home to us. They were tested: by Shirley Institute. We hod prices sent 
Home from India for the majority of these, say, every fortnight. If you 
want .the actual dates,, they can be given to you. Then those qualities 
having been tested in Lancashire, the manufacturers in Lancashire were 
asked to give their prices every fortnight for those goods. Supposing that 
the period was between April and September during which those prices 
bad been collected, then they were aversged and it is that average: that 
appears in the statement. 

President. —In other words you took one Indian sample and one United 
Kingdom costing against that sample. There were 13 fortnights between 
April and'September. You took all these 13 dates and averaged the samples. 
Yea pdt saw against the other and averaged it. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That means they costed one Indian cloth. 18 times. 
It must come to that. It cannot be anything else. 

Mr. Campbell. —In that sense, yes. We did not ask the Shirley Institute 
to cost IS times. Once we knew what the particulars of cloth were, they 
were asked to go into the market and ascertain prices. 

.President .-—Once having arrived at what the physical properties of the. 
cloth were, you got quotations once every fortnight for six months. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You kept the manufacturing costs and the overheads 
the same and went cm changing the prices of cloth according to the change 
nr the- prices of cotton. 

Mr. Clegg .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—These are the numbers of samples. What iB the num¬ 
ber of quotations obtained? You have said Indian mad. United Kingdom. 
I want to understand what this means. 

Mr. Clegg. —In some cases we haven’t got available 13 or 10 or whatever 
we wanted. The largest number was 13. We wanted to get prices of one 
aide or the other for various reasons. In those eases the nearest dates so 
as to make the things comparable as far as poeevblle- were selected and tne 
prices which have boon equated on these dates were put against one another. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What do those numbers indicate below United King¬ 
dom? 

Mr. Clegg. —Which column P 

Mr. Bah,imtoi>la .—The very first column. You say No. B101, 3. 

Mr. Clem. _ft indicates that prices for Indian cloth were obtained on 

three different dates in India. 1 indicates that one United Kingdom price' 
was obtained. There roust have been some special reason for that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Yen coated only once. 

Mr. Clegg.— Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— Tkke the next item BIOS, 3 and 13. 

Mr. Clegg. —In that case, prices were obtained from the United Kingdom' 
manufacturer en 13 different dates. 

Mr. RaMmteola— And the Indian only threeP 


Mr. Clegg. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—What made you do that? 

Mr. Campbell .—What happened there was this: when we had these 
samples sent Home, we hoped that we should be able to get the^ price every 
fortnight for them, but sometimes it was not very- easy to get these prices. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola, —Probably the quality might have gone out. It may 
not be in the market. 

Mr. Campbell. —I think we should have been advised by our agents if 
it had gone off. Even when the quality was on the market, it was nob 
possible to get the selling price, but we might get the bazaar quotation. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You said they were quotations. 

Mr. Campbell. —I am talking of the Indian quality. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Yes, I am also referring to them. You just now told 
me that quotations were obtained from India. They may not be the selling 
prices. 

Mr. Campbell. —They were the Indian Mills’ quotations. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Therefore you were not able to obtain quotations, 
though you gay that the last quotation you obtained of Indian goods was 
14th October, 1935. I am surprised that only 3 quotations were obtained 
against 13. 

Mr. Campbell .•—We were disappointed-that we could only get 3. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The Indian quotation was doted 14th October, 1935 
and the Lancashire quotation was dated lBt October, 1936. 

Mr. Campbell. —We were not on the spot here. We had to rely on our 
friends out here to collect this information for us and we were in their 
hands. We had hoped we should get these quotations. It was for this 
reason that we got our manufacturers to give quotations every fortnight. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have not been able to obtain it every fortnight. 
You see the quotations here, 12th April, 1935, 26th August, 1936 and 14th 
October, 1935 ranging from 4 months to two months. 

Mr. Campbell. —They were only able to get those prices. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What I say is how can you compare these prices with 
the Lancashire prices to obtain the difference. You have taken three samples 
out of 13 and 13 means that you costed 13 times. 

Mr. Campbell. —We took the three nearest dates comparable to the Lanca¬ 
shire costing in India. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have taken 13 against 10. 

Mr. Campbell. —We thought that was near enough. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —10 prices of Indian goods as against 13 costings of 
Lancashire and you averaged both and you thought that would give a fair 
idea. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes as between 13 and 10. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I need not go into all these, because I think they aro 
all similarly done. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I should like to go into the question of the Japanese 
competition dealt with in the nest paragraph. You state here “ Had 
there been no quota on Japanese goods, it might have been possible 
to argue that the fall in the United Kingdom trade was caused by Japanese 
competition but the figures of trade since the introduction of the Japanese 
quota make it abundantly clear that of the increased trade which that 
moosure has reserved for other i suppliers, the Indian mills have been able 
to secure the bulk 

I want to understand the point that you make arising out of the quota 
that was imposed on Japanese goods. Was it the object of the Protocol 
that the bulk of the loss of Japanese trade owing to quota should go to 
the United Kingdom? Is that what you wish us to understand? 

• Mr. Campbell. —That is the last thing in the world. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Then what is your complaint? You say that the bulk 
of the increased trade went to India. 
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Mr. Campbell. —We were disappointed with the percentage share which 
came to ua. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Japan, as yon know, is competing in coarser qualities 
which, as you say, you are not touching now. You are able to retain the 
Indian market because of the special quality and special attractiveness of 
your styles. I don't understand why there should be any complaint with 
regard to the division of the trade lost by Japan. 

Mr. Campbell. —The Japanese quota included all styles, if you remember. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The quota was restricted to 400 million yards of all 
qualities under all heads. 

Mr. Campbell. —We thought it was more likely that quite a number of 
qualities would come to us, but they did not. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Japan has not completed the whole quota. 

Mr. Campbell. —In the first year she imported 347 instead of 400 million 
yards. There is every indication that she will fill her quota this year. All 
the figures so far tend to confirm that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you mean in 1935-36? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I suppose I need not touch the question with regard 
to the Ceylon market and what class of goods have benefited. That is one 
of the points you raised with regard to the Mody-Lees Pact. I shall there¬ 
fore come to the third section of your representation. You say “ Our 
main application for the Tariff Board is for a uniform reduction in the 
existing 25 per cent, ad valorem customs duty on cotton piecegoods ”. 
You want that the duty which is now in existence on plain grey of it annas 
per lb. including the two surcharges should be abolished. Is that the 
meaning conveyed hereP 

Mr. Campbell. —I wouldn’t say that. What we intend to imply by that 
is that the specific duty on plain grey is a prohibitive one. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you want a reduction both of specific duty and 
of ad valorem duty or the total abolition? 

Mr. Campbell. —That matter wc leave in the hands of the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —When you say it should be uniform, to my mind it 
can only read that the whole specific duty should go, otherwise it cannot 
be uniform. There is a distinction at present in existence with regard to 
the plain grey and others. If you want to make the whole thing uniform, 
it means total abolition of the specific duty. 

Mr. Campbell.—Wo are opposed to the specific duty and we should like 
to see it abolished. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is what I want to get at. 

President. —Do you want it to be abolished against the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

President. —Not against all countries P 

Mr. Campbell. —No, they are different. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— Do you want the 25 per cent, ad valorem duty to 
remain uniform for all goods or do you want that duty also to be abolished 
altogether ? 

Mr. Campbell.— We want a uniform reduction in the ad valorem rate 
of duty. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Do you also want a reduction in the present level of 
duty? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— That is your proposalP 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 
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Mr. Rahivttoola .—You want ns to base this redaction on the costing* 
that you have given? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes, supplemented by the additional information which 
we have given yon. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Supplemented by the additional information, viz., 
the comparable goods. 

Mr. Campbell .—Yes and also our chart here. 

Mr. Ruhimtoola .—Chart only shows the way in which the imports have 
behaved. Chart does not givb me the prices. I am afraid we cannot base 
our recommendations on import figures. We can only deal with prices of 
one against the other. 

Mr. Campbell .—It helps you to get a true picture of the whole position. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—It can only give a true picture if the mills had made 
excessive profits or if the milk had been a hie to obtain, more profit than the 
fair selling prices fixed by the Tariff Board. That couid only give a true 
picture with regard to prices. The question of production boils down to 
the question of prices. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Mr. Campbell, I am a newcomer to this Tariff Board and 
therefore I have not got the accumulated knowledge that is necessary to .put 
forward the right solution. At the moment, I am probing for information 
in various direction*. First of all, with reference to the terms of reference 
and what a Tariff Board is expected to do, I hope to get enlightment later, 
but at the present moment I should like to tell frankly how my mind is 
working with reference to what are called protective duties and what a 
Tariff Board is expected to do. Now when a Tariff Board is asked to find 
out what protection an industry requires, primarily Tariff Boards in various 
countries, I find, have gone on the basis of trying to find out the produc¬ 
tion costs in the country of the Board and in the foreign country. That 
has been the basis of many Tariff Boards, and so far as I could understand 
the history of the question, the Tariff Board being the result of the Fiscal 
Commission’s recommendations, the Fiscal Commission, also suggested that 
what the Tariff Board should primarily do is to find out the costings of 
particular goods in this country and take the costings of foreign goods and 
then try to equate them making allowance for freightage to the principal 
market oE consumption both for the domestic product and for the imported 
goods. If Tariff Boards ia India have not been able to follow exactly that 
procedure, it is owing to a difficulty which has presented itself not merely 
to the Indian Tariff Boards but to many other Tariff Buards of different 
countries. While it is quite clear that we con have access to information 
which will enable the Tariff Board to find out the costings of the domestio 
product, it is very difficult to get all the information possible which will 
enable the Tariff Board to find out the costings of the foreign article-. 
Therefore it is as against that the Tariff Board' has been driven to tho 
necessity of taking what is next best the landed prices or the selling prices 
of the foreign goods in the domestic market. You have given us costings 
of Indian cloth made at Lancashire. If you are in a position to satisfy 
ua—apart from the question whether you are legitimate in taking Indian 
cloths and making costa—regarding every detail of your costings in Laoca- 
■hiro, if you are in a position to give us all the information which- we 
could’ get from Indian mills at present for their cestisgs, I personally think 
that it would be a fair way of arriving at your costings and their costings 
and equating the two allowing for other, factors. It seems to me the diffi¬ 
culty is not because costings of one country should not be compared with 
the coatings of another country, but the difficulty is due to the fact that 
the Tariff Board is not able to chock your costs. Have T made myself 
clear? With reference to the theoretical costings that you have presented, 
whether you are entitled to take Indian goods and work out their costings 
is a different thing. Perhaps you can justify, it because after all you want 
to compete in this country. Suppose you are first comers into this country. 
You will naturally take the styles prevalent here to your place, cost them 
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and then try to compete here. Then, if a Tariff Board were making the 
enquiry at that initial stage before ever your goods came into this country, 
it would be quite justifiable to take the Indian mill production to your 
country and find out the quotations, but as I said the difficulty seems to 
me that you are not in a position to enable us to check your costings. 

Mr. Campbell. —I am afraid we are not. We cannot give you the costings 
of our goods. All that we can ask you to do is to try and check those 
prices which we have given to the best of our ability by drawing com¬ 
parisons of qualities and prices in the market at the time. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is what I am going to do. In the absence of infor¬ 
mation at our disposal to check your costings in detail the statement that 
you have given us can only be an indication to check your selling prices 
here and as you have put it to a certain extent to check the Indian mill costs. 

It cannot be taken as an absolute indication for equating prices. 

Mr. Campbell. —We know it to be so. Of course we understand your 
position. We realise that it would be difficult for you to do so. But. in 
our own mind we are absolutely confident that the prices that we have 
given are accurate prices. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I do not want to impeach the validity of your prices 
or suggest that they are not fair prices or accurate prices. But it is one 
thing jor you to say that and it is another thing for the Board to come to 
a decision, that what you say is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Campbell. —I accept that. 

President. —I have the same difficulty. The point is that we cannot check 
the theoretical prices of Indian samples which are not coming into, the 
country from Lancashire. Therefore we are driven back to prices of Lanca¬ 
shire goods sold in the country. 

Mr. Campbell. —You would be able to obtain from the bazar indication* 
as to whether these prices which, we have included in the list were badly 
wrong or approximately right. 

President. —The Indian prices we can oheck, but your prices of Indian 
samples are difficult tp check. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—As regards the Indian prices you suggest that if a parti¬ 
cular Indian product has been selling in the Indian market for a fairly 
long period at a uniform price, we might take that as a fair selling price. 
In other words, that is the price at which the merchant reasonably anxious 
to make a profit has been selling and therefore it means that it is a pro¬ 
fitable price so fa.r as the merchant is concerned. That is your case. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I take it that you put forward as a general proposition 
that if any particular kind of goods is selling in the market for a fairly 
long period, merchants being taken to be reasonably anxious about profits 
and not to throw their money away in the market, they should be taken 
to have Bold it at a fair selling price. That is the general proposition. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudalicur .—Now let us go back to the stags when an industry 
requires protection. Goods are selling at certain prices at that stage. They 
have, been selling at those prices for a fairly long period. Therefore they 
must be taken as fair selling prices. But the very fact that the in¬ 
dustry comes forward and asks for protection means that they cannot be 
fair selling prices. If your theory of a fair selling price being determined 
by a long range of prices in the market of a particular kind of goods is 
to be substantiated, it cannot stand the test which i have put forward, 
viz., that at the time when an industry is asking for protection, that is not 
the fair selling price for the industry. It cannot be. 

Mr. Campbell. —It all depends whether an industry is an infant industry 
or not. We contend that the Indian industry cannot daim to be. an infant 
industry. 
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Mr. Mudaliar. Perhaps there are one or two other assumptions that I 
should have made. A particular type of goods is being sold for a fairly 
long period never mind the standing of the industry. The industry asks 
tor protection on the ground that it is losing and the Tariff Board finds, 
apart from the standing of the industry, that protection is neoessary and 
is justified. On these assumptions would you not admit that your test of 
a fair selling price will not be applicable to that kind of goods P 
Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Now coming to present conditions, we have a protected 
industry. Apart from the views of millowners who might ask for an in¬ 
creased protection—and they would have to justify their case—apart from 
that consideration, it may be taken that the industry being protected, the 
millowners are in a position to sell their goods at the protected price and 
they have also been actually selling those goods for a fairly long period at 
that price. Therefore you infer that that must be the fair selling price of 
the mills. 

_ Mr. Campbell. —I should say when you are dealing with the question of 
fair selling price, as you have already indicated, it will always be necessary 
to check their costs and their balance sheets. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That you have said in your supplementary memorandum. 
You suggost that we might take the realised price as an index of fair 
selling price and check it first with the balance sheets of the mills and 
secondly with the costings which the mills have given. I want your help 
to understand the question of costings, as a practical man. Supposing a 
mill is making a variety of goods and the costings are made and actually 
goods are sold on the basis of those costings, am I to understand that those 
costings are in any way scientifically accurate or am I to think that there 
is a certain amount of arbitrariness in the way in which these figures are ‘ 
put against particular items? 

Mr. Campbell. —Your latter construction is a correct one. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Am I correct in thinking that a manufacturer, if ho 
produces 15 different goods and fixes their prices, may in fact be putting 
loss costings against some and more against others, and the only check that 
he has got is at the end of the year when he finds whether be has made 
a profit or a lossP 

Mr. Campbell. —That is correct. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Therefore it is very difficult, taking any particular goods, 
to say “ I am making a loss on these goods and my realised price is less 
than what the fair selling price ought to be 

Mr. Campbell. —That is perfectly correct. 

President. —Might the manufacturer not have bond fide, costs to the best 
of his ability? He always knows what the costs are of individual articles 
that he is selling. Because there is a good demand for one particular article 
as against another, he is able to adjust the price with his full knowledge of 
their costings. Profits on one he hopes to set off against losses on the 
other. It does not necessarily follow that his costings to the best of his 
knowledge will be wrong. He will only be selling at different prices because 
he is forced to sell at those prices irrespective of costings. 

Mr. Campbell. —That is correct. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—The manufacturer might deliberately be selling part of 
his goods below th^ fair selling price and be making profit on the other 
part. That is not unknown to the trade. 

Mr. Campbell. —It is quite common. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—In that case, if you want to have a correct position of 
whether a particular kind of goods is being sold at an unreasonable selling 
price or not, you really have to get the whole range of goods which the 
manufacturer produces and test it with his selling prices. 

Mr, Campbell, —Yes, j 
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Mr. Mudaliar .—One way of doing it is to test it with the balance sheets 
of the manufacturer. With reference to those kinds of comparable goods, 
I am a lay man and know only to wear goods. The way it strikes me is 
this. While the technician and the manufacturer believe that there are 
wide ranges of goods and while it is perfectly true that the variety of goods 
that can be produced on any staple line—for instance take mulls—is infinite 
because of the permutation and combination of counts and reeds and picks, 
the consumer who is the ultimate judge after all believes in the comparable 
goods produced. I go to the market and want a piece of mull. The dealer 
has probably got Indian goods on one side and the Japanese goods on the 
other and the United Kingdom goods on the third side. I ask him to 
produce a swadeshi mull. He produces a certain mull. Again I ask him 
to show me a bideshi mull. He produces Japanese and United Kingdom 
goods, and the consumer by his rough and. ready means—probably by a look 
at the finish and feel—makes his ultimate choice, that choice being after 
all to a large extent determined by the price factor. Would you not suggest, 
from the consumer’s point of view, that he has got comparable goods what¬ 
ever technicians may say? 

Mr. Campbell. —From that point of view, I should say “ Yes 

Mr. Mudaliar, —When you are asking for protection or when you are 
asking for a reduction, what are you thinking of? Are you thinking of 
reeds and picks and counts of yam or are you thinking of the ultimate 
purchaser P 

Mr. Campbell. —We have to think of the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What is the difficulty in comparing textile goods P 

Mr. Campbell. —The difficulty is more on the question of how to equate 
prices. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There you are perfectly right. The difficulty may be 
in arriving at the equation with reference to prices because while goods 
are comparable from the consumer’s point of view, they are not comparable 
from tho manufacturers' point of view and therefore the costings would 
differ. Though the goods apparently look alike and have a similarity in 
outward appearance, they are really far remote where the question of 
technical composition of the goods is concerned. 

Mr. Campbell. —I should think so. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—With reference to that, can you put us wise as to h 
goods from the technical point of view can be compared or is it impossible r 

Mr. Campbell.—I do not think that anything more can be done beyond 
what I have suggested so far to both the President and Mr. Rahimtoola. 
I do not think that there is anything further that I can say on the subject. 
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(Evidence continued on 13th December, 1935.) 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Yesterday before we broke up for lunch we had reached 
• stage where I was discussing the question of comparable qualities. I 
want to leave that at that stage for the present and would like to go back 
to your main case with reference to the incidence of the duties. Our terms 
of reference ask us to find out the effectiveness of the existing duties and 
give what in our opinion has been the experience of the trade with reference 
to the effectiveness of the existing duties. As I understand it, in your 
case you have mode a general statement about the duties being excessive 
and your imports having therefore gone down. You have also stated that 
there were other causes operating, apart from the incidence of the duties, 
to reduce your imports. I wish to understand your case and to see how 
far we are in a position to eliminate, or, if we are not in a position to 
eliminate, to give their proper value to the different causes, apart from the 
duties which have had a bearing on the reduction of the imports. Yesterday 
you said that the depression had some effect, the boycott had some effect, 
the duties had their own effect. From your case I find that you are not 
relying so much on the depression, but I want to know whether I have 
understood you aright on that subject. In your Table I you give produc¬ 
tion, imports and consumption of cotton piecegoods in millions of yards, 
and you want us to understand from this that the consumption of goods 
has gone up; the mill production has gone up throughout tho period and 
that your imports have been to a certain extent steadily going down. Do 
I understand your position rightly with reference to this depression and 
the effect of it on imports if I put it this way: a depression can have 
two effects: it can lower the consumption of any particular commodity. 
The purchasing power of the people being low they cannot buy as much as 
they used to buy before the depression set in. If, on the other hand, you 
find that the consumption is either steady or is going up, what must have 
happenqd, having regard to the depression, is that the value of goods must 
have gone down. That I take it is your caseP 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Am I right again in understanding the position in this 
way: consumption having steadily gone up and the purchasing power of 
the people having gone down, it is the price value of goods that must have 
kqpt pace with the diminishing purchasing power of the people to retain 
consumption or enable the consumption to advance? Then you take three 
sets of figures, Japanese, Indian mill made goods—you can leave for the 
time being handloom goods because you will find that they are fairly steady 
throughout the period—and your own imports. As I understand it, you 
argue that because the mill production has gone up in spito of the depres¬ 
sion and the diminishing purchasing power of the people, because the 
Japanese imports have also gone up and your imports have gone down, it 
means that relatively you have not been able to adjust your prices to the 
diminishing purchasing power of the pqople and therefore your prices have 
been too high. Am I right P 

Mr. Cam.pbell .—Quite right, 

Mr. Mudaliar .—I have been analysing these figures with reference to 
quinquennial averages. I have taken three periods, 1920-25, 1925-30 and 
1930-35. The result that I got from those analyses is this. The total 
consumption was 4,120 million yards average annual, in the first period, 
4,808 in the second period and 5,129 in the third period; that is to say, 
the consumption has steadily gone up. And if you take the depression 
period, 1930-35, in that period the average annual consumption has gone up 
by 321 million yards. Your case is that that is due, having regard to the 
well-known diminishing purchasing power of the people during the depres¬ 
sion period, to the relatively low prices of the goods sold. Let ns take 
mill made goods first. In the first quinquennial period the average annual 
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production was 1,742 million yards, in the second it was 2,176 and in the 
third it was 3,012 million yards. That is to say, during the depression 
period mill made doth has gone up by 800 million, yards and the corollary 
you want us to draw from that is that the prices of Indian mill made goods 
must have come down considerably to meet the purchasing power of the 
people. Let us now take the Japanese goods. In the first quinquennial 
period it was 129 million yards, in the second 340 million yards and in the 
third it was 400 million yards. Finally I take yours. In the first quin¬ 
quennial period 1920-25 it was 1,326, in the second period 1,400 and in the 
third it was 498 million yards. So that while the consumption has gone up 
during the depression, Indian mill production has:gone up, Japanese im¬ 
ports have gone up and yours have gone down by about 74 per cent. Apart 
from all other -causes what you suggest, if I understand aright, is that 
it can mainly be prices that have pulled down the imports from United 
Kingdom relatively to others and that if prices were high the elasticity 
of production oosts so far as you are concerned being what it is, it is the 
incidence of duty that affects you. 

Mr , Campbell. —We think that it is fair to say that the diminishing 
returns are due to the high rate of duty. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —To a certain extent in evaluating the cause for the reduc¬ 
tion of imports, or in another aenee with which we are more directly con¬ 
cerned, in ascertaining the effectiveness of the duty would you not think 
that depression "has played a vital part? 

Mr. Campbell. —No. The 4| annas duty has played the most important 
part. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Having regard to the fact that the purchasing power 
during the depression period has gone low and that you are the only people 
who have not been able to adjust your production to meet the purchasing 
power .... 

Mr. Campbell.— Our figures show a decrease rather than an increase. 

Mr. Dutton. —The figures given by Mr. Mudaliar are the total average 
imports for the third quinquennial period. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —Could you give us the average for the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Dutton.— Yes. 498 million yards. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —T am sorry. It is the duty that has effected more than 
anything else a reduction in the imports: that is the main basis of your 
case? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaluir. —I would like to analyse these duties a little further. 
During 1930 the duty was raised to 15 per cent, on all goods with an 
alternative specific duty of 3f annas per lb. on plain grey goods and then 
came the subsequent surcharges in April, 1931, and in September, 1931, 
except with reference to yams. Virtually you were in the same position 
so f»T as differential duties are concerned in which you were in September, 
1931, with reference to yarns above 60s. Let us now come to Table 4 
and take plain grey goods. You have said in your memorandum that 
the specific duty has been particularly harmful to your imports and that 
‘ catastrophic fall ’ has happened owing to the incidence of the specific duty. 
That is a phrase which I have taken from your memorandum. If yon 
see the total grey goods here, in 1929-30, that is before the specific duty was 
ever levied, yoo were importing 520 million yards, in 1930-31 it fell to 
143 million yards, the whole of that year being subject to the incidence 
of the specific duty. Of oourse you will realise that that was the boycott year 
also. Then it fell to 59'7 in 1931-32 and recovered in 1932-33 when, as you 
say, as a result of the removal of boycott everybody anticipated large 
demands and put forward large orders: in 1933-34 it dropped again to 88'2 
and in 1933-34 it again rose to 102-7 million yards. In the same Table 
you have analysed plain grey and bordered grey—plain grey being goods 
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subject to a specific duty and bordered grey subject to the ad valorem duty. 
In plain grey goods you will find that while in the year 1929-30, before the 
year of specific duty, it was 76 - 0, it has fallen to 25‘4 million yards ia 
1930-31 from which figure it has hardly recovered during the succeeding 
four years in spite of the lifting of the boycott. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Thanks to the very excellent statistics that the Secre¬ 
tariat of the Bombay Millowners’ Association have sent in, I have gone into 
the figures a little more in detail to see where you have dropped and where 
you have kept up your trade. The two main lines in which you were 
importing are, I see, longcloth and shirtings, and jaconets and madapolams: 
longcloths and shirtings you imported in 1929—I am referring to calendar 
years—28 million yards: in 1930, nine months of which was of course the 
period during which the specific duty was in force, the import was 9 million 
yards: in 1931, where during 9 months there was the first surcharge of 
5 per cent, and the second surcharge of 25 per cent., the import was 2 
million yards and in the following years the imports were 3 millions, 4 millions 
and 2 millions respectively. Am I to understand that longcloth and Bhirtings 
are generally made of what you would call coarse counts P 

Mr. Campbell. —It is round about 30s and 38s. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —So that they would be fairly heavy and thereforo they 
would come under the incidence of the specific duty? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In jaconets and madapolams the drop has not been 
exactly to the same extent and I will give you the figures. In 1929 it 
was 58 million, in 1930, 29 millions, in 1931, 22 millions, in 1932, 24 millions, 
in 1933, 24 millions and in 1934 it was 20 millions yards. Am I to under¬ 
stand that jaconets and madapolams are made of finer counts of yam? 

Mr. Campbell. —Most of the goods coming under that category are grey 
mulls which are made of finer counts which do not come under the specific 
duty. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In the Table you have furnished relating to the incidence 
of ad valorem and specific duties in your printed memorandum you state 
that virtually in 1933-34 and 1934-35 it is more or less the ad valorem duty 
of 25 per cent, that is affecting the imports and not so much the specific 
duty in grey goods. That bears out the import figures that longcloth and’ 
shirtings have dropped out practically and your imports are now in finer 
goods—jaconets and madapolams—and from that you would argue that so 
far as the specific duty on plain grey goods is concerned its working has 
been such that if you had kept up your imports to that line of goods, they 
would have vanished as they have vanished in other lines? 

Mr. Campbell. —There is no other construction which you can put on that. ' 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is why in your memorandum you state specifically 
that the specific duty should be done away with? 

Mr, Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —From the general point of view we can approach this 
question. Our terms of reference being limited I do not think that I should 
be justified in raising a general issue of specific duties as against ad valorem 
duties. As you know, there are eminent and ardent advocates on both 
sides but I cannot enter into this question. Generally from 1930 may we 
take it that prices of textile goods have been falling all over the world and 
with reference to your own imports also though you have suggested in the 
earlier portion of your memorandum that they have not fallen sufficiently 
steeply to cope with the diminishing purchasing power of the people, your 
prices have fallen down in relation to the specific duties. It is claimed 
as one of the advantages and certainly it is a fact that when prices are 
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falling, specific duties bear a very much higher incidence than when they 
were first intended. That is to say if 3£ annas were the incidence of a 
duty on plain grey dhooties which was valued at Re. 1 for a particular 
weight, if the price goes down from Re. 1 to 12 annas and the speoific duty 
remains at 3^ annas, the incidence will be greater and you will have to pay 
a higher ad valorem rate of duty. 

Mr. Campbell. —Quite. 

Mr. Mudaliar .•—If the specific duty had remained at Si annas in the 
falling market, you would still have had a more intensive incidence of duty 
than was contemplated in 1930. As a matter of fact what has happened 
is that pari passu side by side with the falling of prices, the specifio duty 
has gone up from Si annas to 4| annas, so that on the one hand you have 
the falling prices and on the other hand the rising specifio duty and 
naturally you would find under those circumstances that where specific duties 
are applicable to certain kinds of goods, those goods cannot come in. In 
other words your suggestion is that so far as the specific duties of plain 
greys are concerned, it is not so much a protective duty as a prohibitive 
duty. 

Mr. Campbell. —It is a prohibitive duty. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There will be another side of the case presented as against 
that. Now with reference to the boycott, I don’t desire to go into it in 
greater detail than I can help. Take your Returns in Table 4. The year 
1930*31 was the year of the first boycott. It so happened—I can tell you 
from my own experience—that the fiscal year 1931, our budget year practi¬ 
cally coincided with the start and end of the boycott so that throughout 
that period of 1930-31 there was intensive boycott. 1930-31 is a full year 
of boycott. Take your plain grey goods. In 1930-31 your imports were 
25-4 million yards. It has practically remained the same thing in 1934-36 
almost producing the identical figure of 261. In the meantime the sur¬ 
charges had come. Would you put it in this way: what was attained 
by the intensity of the boycott in 1930-31 has been attained by the 
intensity of the duty in 1934-35. You refer in your memorandum that when 
the boycott was lifted, you expected a greater resumption of trade. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —If conditions had continued the same as they were at 
the time of the boycott so far as the duties were concerned, in other 
words you say your expectations would have been realised and tho easening 
of the market by the lifting of the boycott would have allowed you a greater 
latitude of entry into the market. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —But in the meanwhile apart from the boycott the increase 
of duties came in and when the boycott was lifted, the increased duties 
stayed on and you found that virtually your position had not improved. 

Mr. Campbell. —Our position had not improved, otherwise it would have 
been reflected in our quantities. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Therefore you argue that while you cannot take the 
boyoott years into consideration, the incidence of duties imposed after the 
boycott clearly shows that the duties have achieved as much as the intense 
boycott had done in that year. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes, 

Mr. Mudaliar. —More or less the same thing bolds good with reference to 
bordered grey and bleached goods. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —With reference to printed goods I have just received a 
memorandum from the Chairman of the Bombay Piecegoods Native Mer¬ 
chants’ Association which has some valuable observations with respect to 
printed goods and I do not know whether they have any bearing on the 
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subject, but I will put it to you. With reference to printed goods in 
1930-31 your imports were 70 million yards as against 130 million yards 
in 1929-80. In spite of rile boycott the decline has not been as stiff. You 
say in 1931-32 the imports were 50*9 minion yards; in 1932-33 the imports 
had gone up to 88'4 million yards; in 1938-34 the imports were 56-9 million 
yards and in 1934-35 the imports were 97-1 million yards. Similarly the 
Japanese imports have gone up. With reference to the printed goods the 
Indian mill production is very small, is it not? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. believe somewhere about 20 to 25 million yards. What¬ 
ever you may say about the comparability or the non-comparability of goods, 

I think you, experts, must acknowledge that plain goods, bleached goods and 
coloured goods cannot easily take the place of printed goods. 

Mr. Campbell. —I should say that the class which most easily takes the 
place of printed goods would be artificial silk goods. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —No other kind of grey pr bleached or coloured goods— 
certainly not grey and bleached goods. 

Mr. Campbell. —Generally speaking no. 

Mr. Mudaliar: —If that is so, it means that there has continued a 
demand for printed goods all through notwithstanding the heavy incidence 
of duty and therefore high prices which during this depression period havo 
had to be paid and notwithstanding the boycott. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —And to a certain extent the same is the case with 
reference to your piece-dyed goods. Is that what you were referring to when 
you said that in spite of the incidence of the duty you have been able to 
keep up your imports in certain styles and in certain lines of goods, a 
statement with which you opened in your memorandum and to which refer¬ 
ence was made by my colleague yesterday. Tn the statement showing com¬ 
parisons of the fair selling prices of United Kingdom and Indian products, 
you say: “ The trade which the United Kingdom has retained has been for 
the most part in goods which possessed some special attribute of quality, 
appearance, feel or durability, or else has been gained on facilities United 
Kingdom suppliers were able to offer or on the attractiveness of some well- 
established marks”. 

Mr. Campbell. —That is one of the examples we had in mind when we 
made that statement. 

Mr. Madaliar. —That is to say, as a matter of mere fact, would I be 
right in drawing this inference, that the quantity of printed goods pro¬ 
duced by the Indian mills is about 20 million yards P The quantity of 
printed goods for which there is a demand in the country is somewhere near 
200 million yards. Those 200 million yards are shared between you and the 
Japanese importers, so that the consumer is paying 25 per cent, on yours 
goods and 50 per cent, on Japanese goods. With reference to printed 
goods there is virtually no competition so far as the Indian mill made goods 
are conoerned. 

Mr. Campbell. —That is a fact. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —To that exte.nt it is merely benefiting Sir James Grigg 
and not the Indian mills. 

President. —Has there been any material increase in printed goods? 

Mr. Campbell. —During the last 18 months there has been a little. 

Mr. Bahimtonla. —We may be satisfied for the present with the state¬ 
ment of Dewau Bahadur. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That trade the Bombay Millowners’ Association say is 
still in its infancy. Now I should like to go to your reference to Colonial 
•markets and Ceylon in rsnrtieular. As my friend said there is no desire to 
discuss the Clare-Lees Mody Pact. The Clare-Bees Mody Pact has been 
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considered os a very good thing by some people end perhaps some people 
still continue to think that the Clare-Lees Mody Pact is a good thing. 
On the other hand it has been anathema to others. We have nothing 
to do with the Clare-Lees Mody Pact. Our terms of referent® in spite of the 
preamble in the- Government order do not ask ub to take into-consideration 
those factors which weighed with Sir William Clare-Lees or youf' Delegation 
or the Bombay Millowners’ Association under Sir H. P. Mody when you 
arrived at that agreement. We have nothing to do with it, but. I take it 
that your reference, to the Clare-Lees Mody Pact is merely meant to air 
your views to the Indian public at large and not particularly to place them 
as weighty considerations before the Tariff Board in arriving at equated 
prices. Am ! correct in that? 

Mr. Campbell. —That was our object. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In this- memorandum' you say r ** We' fully appreciate 
that the- Tariff Board is concerned primarily with the actual questions- set out 
in its terms of reference. The full text of the' resolution appointing the 
Board, however, draws attention to some of the circumstances', surrounding 
the enquiry, and we think our motives and objectives will be' clearer if we 
make a few observations on them ”. That is. to say you. wanted your 
motives and objectives with reference to the demand or to the request, you 
are putting forward to be properly understood by the Indian public. You 
do not for a moment, think in equating prices we are going to be influenced 
either by the beneficial results of the Clare-Lees Mody Paet or the horrible 
results that might have accrued therefrom. We have nothing; to do with it. 
You realise that. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Your reference to Ceylon is not based on the Clare-Lees 
Mody Paet, as I understand it. As I understand your case it is a very 
important point if you can substantiate it. Your case' is that in the Ceylon 
market British goods and Indian goods have- the* same 1 facilities or have- the 
same disabilities. Indian goods and British goods are on identical terms 
with reference to import restrictions. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr, Mudaliar.— And the level of dutieB. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Therefore British and Indian goods are competing on 
identical terms. There is no preference te Indian goods there at all. If 
Indian goods can compete on equal terms with the United. Kingdom, goods 
in the Ceylon market, why do they want any protection in their own home 
market? That briefly is your main ease. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar: —Have you taken care to see what kind of goods are 
ioing from India to Geylon and what is the market? 

Mr. Campbell. —The position is that we should like to draw the comparison 
of imports for the years 1933 and 1935. In grey goods Ceylon in 1933 import¬ 
ed 23,000 yards. In 1936 she imported 1,047,000 yards, an increase of 
4,452 per cent. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What year? 

Mr. Campbell.—' This is on the basis of the first six months of this ye.ar. 
In bleached, goods in 1 1933 she imported 160',000 and in 1935 for the same 
period 1,786,000, an increase in percentage of 704. In dyed goods she 
increased her imports from 8,810 to 15,255. Tn printed goods she increased 
it from- 5,000 to 79,000, a» increased: percentage of 1,480 which shows clearly 
that she can compete with us on a wide range of goods. We entirely 
appreciate that the heading of dyed goods largely, comprises what you micht 
call almost specialised! goods which, come from the Madras 1 area but we show 
what we consider to be important items to demonstrate the progress that 
India is making in grey bleached and also printed goods. 
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President. —When did the quota come into force in Ceylon against Japan? 

Mr. Campbell .—In 1934. 

President. —If Japan were Bending to Ceylon low grey goods and the 
quota was imposed, it would be natural that the Indian figures would 
increase relatively in that particular class of goods. 

Mr. Campbell. —Except that Lancashire could have made low grey goods. 

President. —You might look at it in the light of the quota established 
in 1934 and see what the qffeet was on the competition between India and 
Lancashire in Ceylon as regards these types of goods. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I will give you some figures regarding Ceylon. I think 
you will find that it doesn’t bear out your case. I am coming to other 
Colonial possessions later. In the year 1929-30 India exported 18,767,366 
yards to Ceylon out of which 18,459,666 yardB were coloured goods. As you 
say coloured goods have a story of their own to tell. They have very little 
relations with mill made productions. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is to say the total grey and bleached goods imported 
into Ceylon were just 307,799 yards, out of the total imports of 18,767,345 
yards. In the year 1930-31 17,613,466 yards were imported into Ceylon 
of which 17,481,251 yards were coloured goods again leaving 132,216 yards 
for grey and bleached goods. For the year 1931-32 17,104,625 yards were 
imported into Ceylon of which coloured and dyed goods were 16,946,208 
yards leaving 159,417 yards for bleached and grey goods. In the year 1932-33 
13,098,496 yards were imported of which coloured and dyed goods were 
12,926,074 leaving 173,422 yards for grey and bleached goods. In the year 
1933-34 13,386,607 yards were imported of which coloured goods wore 
13,294,092 yards leaving a balance of 92,615 yards. Would you say then 
that the Indian mills have been able to export substantial quantities of 
grey and bleached goods to the Ceylon market and stand competition with 
your imports there? 

Mr. Campbell.-- 1 have never said that they exported a substantial quan¬ 
tity. I gave the actual figures showing what they were exporting only to 
point out the increases that they were making. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —According to yourself, coloured goods have to be excluded 
from this market, and if they have to he excluded I venture to submit very 
respectfully that your statement here is most misleading. The inference 
that you want us to draw you have stated in so many words. “ The competi¬ 
tive efficiency of the Indian cotton industry when directly compared with 
the industry in the United Kingdom is further emphasised by the shares 
obtained by Indian exports in the case of the Ceylon market in which both 
industries take an active interest and where they compete on equal terms ” 
and you give figures for the United Kingdom—19-66 million yards in 1930 
and 12-76 million yards in January-June, 1935—and for India—13-24 million 
yards in 1930 and 9-39 million yards in January-June, 1935. These millions 
should be left out of account so far as the Indian mills are concerned. Is 
it not so? 

Mr. Campbell. —That is quite true. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—If you care to say what the case is with reference to the 
position in Colonial possessions in Africa .... 

Mr. Campbell. —That is rather a different matter, because we are all 
open to Japanese competition. There is no quota in the African market 
except the West African markets. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Whether there is a quota against Japan or not, the rela¬ 
tive competitive quality of the United Kingdom and India is the same. If 
you oan get a 10 per cent, market, India can have the same 10 per cent, 
market provided your hypothesis is correct, viz., thq efficiency of both is 
the same. 

Mr. Campbell .— What you say is perfectly true. 



Mr. Mudaliar. —I hare taken the trouble of verifying from the figures 
of exports to Kenya, Uganda, Tanganayiaka, Zanzibar and other places. 
I can assure you whatever footing we might have had before the grant of 
protection to the cotton industry has been lost to us since. 

Mr. Campbell. —I accept that argument. 

Mr. Mudaliar, —And therefore we cannot possibly rely on this state¬ 
ment. Yesterday I tried to point out to you that in the absence of any 
information which would enable us to judge whether your costings were 
correct or not, it would be impossible for the Board, exercising the judicial 
function, to accept your figures, however right they might be; and my 
position would be that without impeaching your figures I can only Bay 
that I cannot accept them, if you can follow the distinction. Therefore we 
are driven back to the question of what is the comparable quality of goods 
or what are the comparable qualities of goods which enter the Indian market 
and with which you have to compete with Indian goods or the Indian goods 
have to compete with you. I want this to be perfectly clearly understood 
by the whole textile industry—whether it is yourself or the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association. I at any rate have no desire to drive you into a 
position which is not correct with reference to comparable goods. If you 
still say that it is impossible to compare two pieces of textile goods, you 
are welcome to say so, and if the Bombay Millowners’ Association say so, 
they are welcome to say it, but when equating prices we have to come to 
this question: what are the two qualities of goods which we can take to 
equate prices. Now in your own memorandum, you have stated more than 
once that you have taken representative qualities of Indian goods and 
analysed them. Leaving aside your analyses and vour costings for the time 
being, let us stick to the question of representative Indian samples. I feel 
that if you can establish that you have taken representative samples of 
Indian goods, you would have gone a long way towards the quest of the 
Holy Grail. How are you going to satisfy the Board that the samples that 
you have taken are representative samples P 

Mr. Campbell.— All the samples that we have provided in our list are 
shown in a separate list under the special trade marks that they go under 
and also the mills that manufacture them. They were sent to us by our 
agents out here as representing some standard lines that were going in the 
market. 

Mr. Mudaliar.- —Just a minute. You said just now that they were sent 
home as representing some standard lines. Am I to assume that in your 
trade or in the Indian mill trade there are standard lines? 

Mr. Campbell. —They are representative of certain classes of goods. There 
is, for instance, a shirting sent home which is representative of a large 
number of shirting, 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Would you call that a standard line or would you call 
that a class ? What is the distinction between class and standard P 

Mr, Campbell. —One rather loosely talks of there being standards. Bat 
they aro hardly standards in the sense in which you wish to interpret it. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Are you oertain how I interpret it? 

President. —You talk of representative types; you talk of goods being 
representative of different kinds, Indian and United Kingdom; you talk 
about standards; and you talk about classes. I wish you were clear in 
your own mind when you talk about them because I cannot follow what you 
say. 

Mr. Campbell. —I shall ask Mr. Streat to answer that point. 

Mr. Streat. —I think it is a case of loose terminology. In Manchester 
when we say a standard line, we mean a well-established and recognised line 
rather than imply that it is any particular standard. 
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President. —You called RnlK’s Class B as a standard hne because you 
were exporting, say, 6 million yards years ago. To-day you are only export¬ 
ing a dozen yards and yet would you call it a standard line? 

Mr. Streat. —Yes. 

President. —Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Streat. —Yes. Mr. Campbell used that phraBe in regard to Indian 
samples. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —How do you understand the phrase with reference to 
•Indian samples? 

Mr. Streat. —Well-established lines. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Will you turn to your memorandum? You say “We 
obtained in India a range of these products taking care that they should bo 
so selected as to he as representative of the whole market as it was possible 
to make them ”. Will you kindly explain what sort of cafe you took to get 
these results P If you can satisfy us as regards that, it will go a very long 
way towards helping us to solve the problem. 

Mr. Campbell. —The method that we took in Manchester was to inform 
our agents out here very carefully what we wanted. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What is it that you wanted? 

Mr. Campbell. —We asked them to send home representative samples. 

Mr. Mvdaliar. —You get back to the same word. 

Mr. Campbell. —Those were the words used. I should be only too glad 
if you will ascertain from the mills or from any other source you like as to 
whether they are considered out here to he. representative of the goods that 
ape going in the market. I am absolutely convinced that you would be 
told in a great majority of cases that these samples would be representative. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —If I understand your suggestion correctly, if yon and the 
Sfillowners’ Associations betwoon themselves agree that they are representa¬ 
tive samples, wo can take it that they are representative. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I have no objection to accept that. Supposing it is not 
accepted by either the one or the other, can you prove it? Agreement on 
that point is a very good thing to have, but supposing it is contested, how 
will you prove that these are representative samples in the market? 

Mr. Campbell. —There are certain lists that are published, giving some 
of the representative qualities that are going in the market. I think you 
will find that a great number of qualities that are included in the list 
are also included in some of the lists that are published out here and I 
presume that these qualities included here are supposed to be representative. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —At the present moment, I am ignorant of what list you 
are referring to unless you tell me more specifically. If you don’t want 
to say it, of course .1 cannot press the point. 

Mr. Campbell. —Would you allow me to consult our agents on that point? 
I should be very glad to inform you afterward 1 ;, 

Mr. Mudaliar. —-While you are on that point, you may refor to your 
memorandum. You say “ It is readily possible to support by other evidence 
the contention that our samples are in fact fairly representative of tbo 
market conditions as a whole ”. I wish, while you are about it, you will 
get us all the evidence that you can? We have no evidence on that point. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The paragraphs that follow do not indicate what the other 
evidence is—at least not to my understanding. Thev have nothing to do 
■with the representative character of the samples. That- is whv I ask you 
whether you can at a later stage furnish us with all the evidence on the 
-subject of representative samples. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 
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Mr. Mvdakar .—Making that assumption for the time being that the 
Sam pies that you have produced are representative samples and discarding 
for the moment, if I might say so, the United Kingdom valuations and 
eatimates of those samples if manufactured in the Lancashire mills, can 
you tell us what we should do next—how we should proceed » the mattes P 

Mr. Campbell .—That is a Question which rather follows on the question 
put by the President yesterday and also I think by Mr. Rahimtoola. 

President .—Yesterday we were on the point of suitability of your com¬ 
parative price list for our purpose and we indicated to you that many people 
were maintaining that it was, outside the terms of reference entirely and we 
asked you to consider if there were any other methods of producing samples 
and arriving at as far as possible comparable qualities and various classifies 
tions and where there were still small, structural or physical differences in 
reeds, picks or counts, whether you oould evaluate these differences and get 
us on to what I would call a common denominator. Have you had time to 
consider that? 

Mr. Campbell.—We were asked yesterday whether there could not be 
found a new method of establishing priee comarisons between comparable and 
competing goods, as opposed to comparisons between identical goods upon 
which both the Miliownere and ourselves founded our first evidence. As I 
understand it, the idea is' to assemble in regard to each broad class of goods 
certain samples of representative and standard lines, both United Kingdom 
and Indian. For each group, an average would be made Of all the dimensions 
and particulars of the United Kingdom and Indian goods separately. The 
prioea would be calculated out per piece, per square yard and per lb., so that 
eventually you would have an average price for the same unit of surface 
measurement or weight, and yon would have average particulars. Then the 
average price margins over the whole field could be worked out. 

We are prepared to accept this method as a means of making a helpful 
contribution to the difficulties of the Board, although it is not free from 
difficulties. We shout’d, however, like to make some observations as to bow 
the resultant evidence ought, in our opinion, to he taken into account! 

Great importance will attach to the selection of the right samples, but 
this we are prepared to leave in the impartial hands of the Board’s Technical 
Experts, in the light of all the samples they have received from different 
parties. 

As to the Indian prices whioh should be averaged, we consider that the 
realised prioes of the mills should be the basis, as this alone will Bhow what 
the position in the trade has been in the recent past, or in other words 
reveal the “ existing conditions ” as mentioned in the terms of reference. 
We assume the Board would exercise its own discretion as to the weight 
to be put upon differences between realised prices and fair selling prices, and 
this oould be done in the final stages. The Lancashire prices should be 
based on importer's sale prices, and, subject to corrections from the other 
interests might, we think, be accepted. 

We realise this method involves working first of all by categories, and 
our concurrence in these calculations being brought into consideration in 
the enquiry is without prejudice to our submission that the eventual solu¬ 
tion Is best to be found in a uniform rate of duty. 

Finally, whilst admitting the Usefulness of these calculations to tlio 
members of the Board in their efforts to aseess the true position, we do 
not wish our agreement to he taken as indicating that we accept the idea 
that the final answer to the question referred to the Board should be founded 
simply and Bolely on these calculations. We contend that the evidence of 
trade statistics is material proof of the existing conditions in the trade, and 
that the new calculations should be read in association with the picture 
provided by the trade statistics. 
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As to reciprocal trade and other general contentions in our favour, we 
recognise these are matters for the (Government of India when considering 
the Tariff Board’s .Report. 

President. —May I say one thing? In the statement which you have just 
made, I think you are attaching too much importance to the question of 
prices. The question of prices will come up later on. But we want com¬ 
parability of goods as far as you could agree on that point. The price will 
be a subsequent matter. It is really the comparability of goods that is 
important: comparability of manufactures ignoring for the moment prices. 
Secondly, you suggest that the choosing of samples should be left to our 
Technical Adviser. That was not what I had in view yesterday. What I 
had in view yesterday was this. You have submitted samples. The Mill- 
owners’ Association in Bombay and the Millowners’ Association in Ahmedabad 
have submitted samples. The Chambers of Commerce in Bombay, Bengal, 
Madras and Karachi have also submitted samples. In fact, we have got 
dozens of samples—I probably could say hundreds of samples covering a very, 
very wide range. The suggestion I had in view yesterday was that you 
practical gentlemen, representing a manufacturer, a spinner, a merchant 
and others, whose business it would be to take orders should go through 
these samples—Indian samples on the one hand and the United Kingdom 
samples on the other—and as far as possible co-relate them with a view 
to arriving at, I do not say, individual classifications but a general method 
of classification. Do not be afraid of the price question because that is a 
subsequent matter: don’t be afraid of the duty question: that is also a 
subsequent matter. What we want to get at is comparability of goods as 
far as it is possible to do so and then arrive at slight technical or structural 
differences whioh, as I say, may be matters of difference in weight or width 
or rcod and pick or whatever it may be. Make a suggestion as to how to 
adjust the differences that appear to exist between, let us say, samples on the 
one side and samples on the other. We propose to say the same thing to 
our friends from Bombay, Ahmedabad and Madras. It is not really a matter 
in which we can ask our Technical Adviser to have a dozen samples and say 
which are comparable or are not comparable. What I want you to do is to 
tell us which are comparable and our friends here to say which are in their 
opinion comparable. I can’t conceive for a minute that practical men like 
you on the one hand and practical men on the other side cannot say that 
there are comparable qualities between Lancashire and Indian goods in 
these, particular classes. 

Mr. Campbell. —In principle I agree that something can be done on those 
lines. Our great fear is whether we shall ever be able to agree as to what 
is comparable. That was really the reason why I should have preferred to 
have left it in the hands of some impartial judges. 

President. —There is nobody impartial in India, if I may say so with all 
due respect. Naturally, the men who have come out from Lancashire are 
looking at it from their point of view and men in India are looking at it 
from their own point of view. Speaking generally, Lancashire have one point 
of view, our millowners have another point of view represented as they are 
by practical men from Bombay, Calcutta and Southern India also. When 
you get to the point where you do not agree then our Technical Adviser or 
such other experts as we can get will step in and adjust whatever differences 
there are. I do not know if it is a practical proposition but I am asking 
if there is a possibility of so doing. 

Mr. Campbell. —We will put in our views as to what we think are compar¬ 
able amongst whatever samples are available. The best way I would suggest 
is that we should go through the samples and pick out those which are com¬ 
parable, which should be included in the list. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have given a certain amount of comparison already 
in your additional statement that you have presented to us. Those you think 
are fairly comparable P 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 
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President. —We want more. While you are here we want to take full 
advantage of your expert knowledge and therefore 1 want you to go through 
all the samples and tell us by means of a wider range of samples which are 
comparable. 

Mr. Campbell. —We shall certainly help the Board so far as we can. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Having got so far, I mean hypothetically at the present 
moment, I turn now to your representation. You say “ we base our repre¬ 
sentation on averages and an adequately large collection of representative 
cases”. What do you mean by averagesP How do you work out these 
averages P 

Mr. Campbell. —If you take that list of ours, we have taken all the pluses 
and minuses and averaged out the prices. 

Mr. Mudaliar.-— With reference to that I do not know how exactly 
you have taken those goods but just for a moment accept the basis that I 
suggest. It may be that with reference to B101 for instance—I am not 
really referring to that—the production in Indian mills may be only about, 
say, 100,000 yds.; with reference to B1I0 the production may be 20 million 
yards: with reference to B150 the production may be 6 million yards. You 
have equated the prices of B101, B110 and B150. If my first preliminary 
assumption as regards the quantum of goods of each of these classes produced 
by Indian mills is oorrect, would you consider it fair to equate the individual 
samples or would you take the weighted average and equate according 
to the quantum of production? 

Mr. Campbell. —If you are referring to the list which we hope to provide 
you with of comparable goods, it would be our intention that they should 
be only goods which were coming in large quantities. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Both with reference to imported and with reference to 
United Kingdom goods? 

Mr. Campbell. —Both. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —So that to a certain extent the representative nature 
of the goods will depend upon the quantity of the goods consumed in the 
Indian market P 

Mr. Campbell. —Unquestionably 

Mr. Itahimloola.- —Mr. Campbell, I should like through you to clear any 
misunderstanding that might be prevailing in the minds of those who appear 
before us. There is not the slightest intention on the part of the Board to 
question the bonafides of the witnesses. The whole object of the oral examin¬ 
ation is to test the representations submitted and to get the facts and 
figures substantiated. When I was cross-examining you at length with 
regard to the figures that you have submitted, my object was to find out 
how far these figures tallied with those contained in your statements. I 
understand that you lay great emphasis on the first statement which had been 
prepared in England with regard to the costing of Indian goods by Lancashire 
and I want to know whether you still hold the same opinion. If so, I would 
like again to go through the figures and ask you certain questions for the 
purpose of clarification. I am referring to Table II. I pointed out to you 
yesterday the difficulty of comparison when you have taken out 13 costings 
of every Indian sample at Lancashire whereas on the Indian side you have 
taken mere quotations wherever available. 

Mr. Campbell.—They all vary as shown in the list. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Let me deal with the class called plain grey. If you 
will see, from C102 to CIOS they have all been costed 13 times whereas if 
you see the Indian samples, the prices obtained by you have been sometimes 
1, sometimes 3, sometimes 9 and sometimes 10, and you have taken' their 
averages and made a comparison with your average prices. So that you have 
not given us any real prices of either of the qualities. What I am thinking 
of is this : take the first sample B101; you have given the actual price of the 
Indian sample on 14th October, 1935. 
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Mr. Campbell. —That is right. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—And you have given ua what it would cost in Lancashire 
to make the same quality on 21st October, 1835. 

Mr. Clegg. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have taken a particular date. I would like to 
know whether the question of the price of cotton was taken into consideration 
in arriving at that price? 

Mr. Clegg. —I don’t think there was very much difference in the price 
of cotton on the 14th and on the 21st October. 

Mr. Bah imtoola. —What is the kind of cotton you tookP 

Mr. Clegg. —That was not asked. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Then how are we to ascertain the exactness of the 
Lancashire figuresP We must have some data available for us to test the 
costs of Lancashire. I would like to know at least the variations in the priees, 
because you told us yesterday that it was mainly due to the price of cotton 
that the average was taken in order to accommodate the fluctuations that 
might have taken place. You are not prepared to give us the quality of 
cotton that you took into aocount in calculating your costs. These goods 
have not been manufactured in Lancashire at all and it is doubtful whether 
you propose to make them in future, 

Mr. Campbell. —T think that is rather a wild statement; I don’t think 
anyone can categorically say that these pieoegoods have not been made in 
Lancashire because Lancashire has been producing cotton goods for the 
Indian market for a great many years. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —My point is that the costings of the clothes you have 
given us have never been made by you. 

Mr. Campbell. —They are of the same type. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are you manufacturing the types whose costings have 
been given to us? 

Mr. Campbell. —They have been costed by manufacturers who have in the 
past been accustomed to do this trade. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The point on which I lay stress is that we have been 
asked to equate the price of the imported goods and I should like to know 
whether these prices are the prices of goods actually imported into India. 

Mr. Campbell.—If theso goods had been shipped they would have been 
exactly of the Indian quality; if they had not been exact, buyers in India 
would have been able to cancel the contract. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How are we to test these costs unless we are able 
to get in the actual market the import price of these qualities? 

President. —Our terms of referenoe are to equate prices of imported goods. 
You have given us not the prices of imported goods but prices of Indian 
goods for which you have got quotations in Lancashire. 

Mr. Campbell. —I can’t understand what Mr. Bahimtoola expects mo to 
say: if you tell me exactly what you want me to say .... 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—You are laying emphasis on the question of prices of 
goods that have not been made and to that extent even 'this part of your 
statement is not strictly relevant to the inquiry. What we want is the 
c.i.f. prices of all those qualities of Lancashire goods which are actually 
coming into India and which are competing directly or indirectly with Indian 
goods. Can you supply us prices from May, 1934? That is the sort of 
information that would he most valuable. 

Mr. Campbell. —If you are prepared to pay the freight from England for 
the mass of samples that will have to he brought here . . . 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— You have again missed my point. I am only asking 
you for the prices of the imported goods. There is no necessity to get the 
samples of goods from Home because the prices must be of goods, which are 
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actually in the Indian market and are competing with Indian goods. I 
want also the c.i.f. prices of goods that have actually entered into the In¬ 
dian market but cannot be sold in any large quantities or cannot be sold at 
all. 

Mr. Campbell.— We can certainly give you something of that nature. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That will help the Board to judge what are the prices 
prevailing of Lancashire goods since protection was granted. 

Mr. Campbell. —You want a number of c.i.f. prices of qualities that are 
now going in the market in small quantities or are off the market since 
1934? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Yes of all goods whether they are plain grey or bleach¬ 
ed or other goods. 

Mr. Campbell. —When you say all, you mean representative. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —1 would like to have as many as you can give. You 
leave the selection to me. Your comparison may not be exact to the com¬ 
parison given by the Millowners’ Association, In that case we will bo able 
to check the prices given by you apart from the comparative qualities. 

President. —I would like the same figures from 1931 when the duties were 
put into effect. 

Mr. Campbell. —We will do what we can for you in that direction. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I don’t think there will be any difficulty in obtaining 
prices with regard to the business which is actually being done. 

Mr. Campbell. —It is more for the importers than for us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You get into touch with the manufacturers who are 
sending goods. At any rate you will make the best effort in this direction. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.~l would just ask you to refer you for the moment to 
the supplementary evidence which you have submited in reply to the criti¬ 
cism of the Bombay Millowners’ Association. You have given there costings 
of 5 different qualities. I would like to take Example No. 1. Do you think 
that the Indian quality is comparable to the United Kingdom quality? It is 

t rey dhoti, and the trade number is 2535 for Indian and 84 for United King- 
om. The quotation that you received for Indian is given in your printed 
costing as 29-5 annas on the 30th August, 1936. Is that correct P 

Mr. Clegg. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But if you look at the printed statement of compara¬ 
tive prices, I find that for B231 you have given the average of 9 quotations. 
Mr. Clegg. —That is correct. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— That is not the actual price. The price of 29-6 annas 
given by you is the average of 9 quotations of that very sample that you pe¬ 
rceived and costed in Lancashire. 

Mr. Clegg. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And you compare it with the wholesale market price in 
India of United Kingdom goods at the end of August. 

Mr, Campbell. —It is not the wholesale market price, but the mills’ 
quotation. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —34 annas is not the mill quotation. That is the aver¬ 
age of the 9 quotations. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. T am talking of the actual basis of the Indian mill 
prices on this list and the Indian Mills’ selling quotations are not wholesale 
prices. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am now talking of the wholesale prices of Lancashire 
goods compared with the average price of the Indian quality. 

Mr. Clegg. —The answer to that question is that the Indian mill quality 
has not fluctuated much in price. The average price happens to be the same 
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as the price that was got on the 30th August. The price was the same on 
the 15th September and also the same on the 1st October. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —29-5 annas. 

Mr. Clegg. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Though it is an average, it accidently happens to be 
also the actual prioe on that day. 

Mr. Clegg. —It is an average. On that particular date the price happens 
to coincide with the average. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have given the price of 34 annas as the wholesale 
market price of United Kingdom quality at the end of August. 

Mr. Clegg. —That is correct. There was a remark about it below. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I have seen that remark. I am asking you ahout the 
price. At the end of August the price was 38 annas. May I take it that 
the actual sale price of that class of goods in India to-day is 38 annas. 

Mr. Clegg. —I could not say that. We simply had a statement from 
Grahams that the price at the end of August was 38 annas. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What reliance will you place on that price? Is it a 
mere quotation from Lancashire or has business be done at that price P 

Mr. Clegg. —They say they have made no sales. That was the price which 
they would demand. 

Mr. Rahimtoola,— Would you accept the wholesale market price of 38 
annas at the present moment P 

Mr. Campbell. —Wo have to ascertain from Grahams what is the market 
price to-day. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You say that the price required at the end of August 
is the price that Grahams obtained at which business must have been done. 
Grahams cannot give you a statement off-hand when they make a statement 
of this character. It is safe to assume that Lancashire people would be ah’ 
to transact business at this price. 

Mr. Clegg. —WhenP 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —At the end of August. 38 annas is given as the pri 
at the end of August. 

Mr. Clegg. —Yes, that is the figure which the importer said would requi 
for actual business. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Would you not make some allowance with regard 
the manufacturing cost, because you will see here the width and length 
60‘2"/8 yards and 44"/10 yards, respectively? 

Mr. Clegg. —We made a difference for that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have made it with regard to the border for whi 
you have allowed 8 pies. That, will make the price 301. 

Mr. Clegg. —That will be right. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You think that these two are comparable qualities. 

Mr. Clegg. —We compared the two together. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—The price of 38 annas is without duty? 

Mr. Clegg. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —If you put a duty of 25 per cent, on 29-5 annas, y< 
will find that this comparable quality requires more than 25 per cent, duty 

Mr. Clegg. —We didn’t work that out. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—If you work it out you will find that it will require 
more than 25 per cent. 

Mr. Campbell. —If it works out like that, it is one of the lucky ones. 

Mr. Rahimtoola -.—I am now dealing with the third representation which 
you have submitted in regard to the question of reduction of duties. 

Mr. Campbell .—I was wrong in saying it was c.i.f.c.i. It is ecs-godown 
including duty. 
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Mr, Rahimtoola. —Will you kindly make it quite clear and let me know 
when we meet again P 

Mr, Campbell, —We have got a letter to that effect here. 

Mr Rahimtoola.— That 38 annas is ex-godown price. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes, 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —That means 25 per cent, duty is included in it. 

Mr, Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I should like to have it confirmed. 

Mr, Campbell.— Certainly. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do you think that the finish of the two cloths is prac¬ 
tically the sameP 

Mr. Campbell. —The finish is not the same. I think perhaps I ought to 
explain that these samples were selected at the request of the Board to get 
as near as we could. In every single instance there is some variation some¬ 
where either in finish or in yarn. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The finish is not the same. 

Mr, Campbell. —It is not. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have got a representative, I find, on this dele¬ 
gation who would be able to explain the difference in the finish of the two 
cloths. 

Mr. Campbell. —He is a very great expert, but that is not his particular 
section, so that he will not be able to undertake that task. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I understand that United Kingdom Delegation is fully 
representative of all interests and that is why I was tempted to ask. I don’t 
want the exact thing, hut only approximately. The expert, I think, will 
be ablo to say something as to what is the difference that should be cal¬ 
culated in price to make the finish equal. 

Mr. Hopkinson. —What do you mean by finish P Do you mean that they 
have been through a process after weaving? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When a consumer looks at the cloth, the consumer says 
that this has a better finish than the other. He therefore pays more. 

Mr. Hopkinson.— Are you suggesting that these goods are finished? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I say that in appearance they don’t look alike. Would 
you not put a price margin for this difference. 

President. —I think it would save a good deal of time if you would com¬ 
pare these samples and let us have the facts later on. This is an instance of 
our difficulty in making comparisons and I Buggest that when yon have got 
comparable samples, perhaps all these points might be gone into. 

Mr. Hopkinson. —These are grey goods. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Nobody disputes that. There is no question about 
,their being grey goods. 

Mr. Street. —That is another misfortune of our language. The Lancashire 
man would jump to the conclusion that you meant the addition of a special 
finish. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is it not a fact that the manufacturer sends the goods 
to the finisher and he adds a price to it P 

Mr. Street. —There is no question of such finish in these grey goods. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Finish comes after the grey state of the cloth. I am 
now seeking information from you which might be useful to the Board. I 
will take the next one. The number is B232. It is again grey dhoti— 
example number 2. The price given here is 12 annas which I find is the 
average of 10 quotations. 

Mr. Clegg. —That is correct. 

Mr, Rahimtoola.—Is that the price on the 31st August, 1935 P 

Mr. Clegg. —Yes. Would you like me to read to you the prices from the 
earliest period? 
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Mr. Rahimtoola .—I only want to compare the prices of these 5 samples, 

Mr. Campbell. —W© are anxious to satisfy your mind about prices. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—I am most grateful to yon for that. I am not diet rust¬ 
ing you. But all that I want to know is that in the one case you have 
given me an average and in another case you have given me the actual price 
on a particular date, and I find that both of them tally though they are both 
different. I want to know how it happens to be identical in most of the 
cases. In this case, you will find that the average of ten quotations is 12 
annas and the actual price on Slst August 1935 is also 12 annas, 

Mr. Clegg. —It so happens that for that particular class the price is the 
same throughout. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is it due to the fact that that particular quality hast 
gone out of the market P 

Mr. Campbell. —We would have to ask our agents on that point. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— Yoar agents are dealing in Lancashire goods. How 
did they manage to get the prices of Indian goods? Did they get them from 
the mills or from the selling agents? I want to know how they were able to 
obtain theso prices. 

Mr. CampbeU. —I could only give you the information confidentially. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—I would like to hav© it because I would like to judge 
the correctness of the prices. 

Mr. Campbell. —I will ask our agents whether they have any objection to 
our giving you the information. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —This price of 12 annas is an average and at the same 
time no average. 

Mr. Clegg. —It is an average and no average at the same time. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—l want to know whether you could not give ns a price 
of comparable quality of United Kingdom piece. You say that the Mill- 
owners’ Association have not been able to give a price, perhaps the Mill- 
owners have not compared them. 

Mr. Campbell. —Do you want to know the priceP 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Yes. 

Mr. Campbell. —We will try and get that for you later. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Now we come to the third sample. Average is 27-9 
annas and the actual price is 28 annas on the 31st of August. 

Mr. Clegg .—That is correct. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—And the average is taken of 11 quotations for one 
sample from April to September. 

Mr. Clegg .—That is rorrect. 

Mr. Rahimtoola —Have you been able to check this price of. 7fl annas for 
the United Kingdom quality P 

Mr. Campbell .—We have not been able to check it. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Will you be able to check it? This is one of the 
comparable qualities given by you and I would! like to know whether it has 
been checked by you. The prices given by the Millowners' Association are 
prices obtained from the Collectors of Customs and they are supposed to be 
the wholesale market prices. This is what they have specified—end of 
August, United Kingdom prices. The Millowners have given the source 
from which they have been able to obtain and I want to know whether this 
is the correct price that can be taken, 

Mr. CampbeU .—Quite. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Coming to sample C304—example number 4, there have 
been only two quotations. 

Mr. Clegg .—That is correct. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—What is the price of that quality on 13th June? 

Mr. Campbell .—Rs. 1-14-0. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —That comei to 30 annas. 

Mr.-Clegg.—Yos. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—And 28i annas is the actual price on 30th August 1935? 

Mr. Clegg. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What about the Lancashire price? It is given here as 
69 annas. Have you been able to check that price? 

Mr. Campbell. —We have not been able to check that. Both these quali¬ 
ties have come from Madras and we have not been able to check them out 
here. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Will you be able to do so? 

Mr. Campbell. —I am hoping to do so. Either we shall or the importers 
will. We should be able to give you that information. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —As you have compared the qualities, I would like to 
have their exact prices. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

President. —Meantime, you are taking the Millowners’ prices as correctP 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Now take sample S. Here is only one quotation. 8o, 
there is very little difficulty. You have given 90 annas for the Indian 
quality and 195 for the United Kingdom quality according to the Mill- 
owners' list No. 32? 

Mr. Clegg. —That is correct. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Have you been able to check that figureP 

Mr. Campbell .—That price is correct. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —195 annas is correct. I would like to understand your 
remarks when you say: “for the same length 52 yds. the pro raid Indian 
price would be 156 annas ”, What have you taken into account in arriving 
at this figure? 

Mr. Cleg g.—-That is simply an adjustment. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Comparing 33 yds. to 52 yds: there iB no other differ¬ 
ence in reed and pick of the yarns used? 

Mr. Clegg.— We did not attempt to equate the prices of these qualities. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —These are not comparable qualities. You think in 
order to compare these the price ought to be 156 annas? 

Mr. Clegg. —It is a comparable quality but the length being so different 
between the two in the dimensions given we gave what the price should be 
if it was 52 yards in length. We have not attempted to take other things 
into consideration, because we had no means of checking the counts. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—You have given us the samples. 

Mr. Clegg. —But we have no testing house at the hotel where we can test 
the counts of yarn. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You think that with this count of yarn there would be 
some difference in price P 

Mr. Clegg. —There might he; we have not made an estimate of that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—The Indian price would be higher if you take that into 
consideration ? 

Mr. Clegg .—I would not say that without going into it more carefully. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —I am only asking your opinion. If you are not able to 
give us information we will have to rely on our Technical Adviser. 

Mr. Clegg. —There are four things which vary, reed and pick and warp 
and weft. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. — In reed and pick there will be very little difference bo 
far as the price is concerned? 

Mr. Clegg .—Yes. The counts of yarn are different 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —There will be some addition: to the price of 156 annas. 

Mr. Clegy .—I would not say that without looking into it more closely 
whether you can make it higher or lower because the Indian warp is higher 
than United Kingdom and the weft is coarser. It would have to be worked 
out. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Let us take the next sample, No. 5. This is a new 
sample altogether—“ 'White shirting ”. It has not been costed in Lauoa- 
shire ? 

Mr. Clegg. —No. The Indian sample is B300 in the United Kingdom 
schedule. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Is that again the average? 

Mr. Clegg. —The price given there was obtained separately. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I said it was a new sample because the price seems to 
me to be for December: I find that B300 is the quality also given in your 
printed statement and the price given is 133-8 annas which is about 
Ks. 8-6-0. 

Mr. Clegg. —Quite right. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This was the average of three prices? 

Mr. Clegg. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What was the price on 14th October? 

Mr. Campbell. —Its. 8-0-0. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And the average worked out at Rs. 8-4-0 and the mill 
quotation to-day is Rs. 8-60? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is this quality at present in the Indian market? 

Mr. Clegg .—No it is not. The last business was transacted in June 1934. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Since then no orders have been booked for this? 

Mr. Clegg. —That is so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—How were you able to obtain the price? 

Mr. Clegg. —Because they were offered prices. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The Number has ceased to exist; that means that no 
sales have been done for the last year and a half? 

Mr. Clegg. —Yes, it has been off the market for the last year. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Will you be able to give us the price ruling on that 
date? 

Mr. Campbell. —The last sale took place in June 1984, and the price was 
Rs. 8-7-1 c.i.f.c.i. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Was this sample obtained recently or was it lying in 
England for a year and a half? Ib this quality being sold anywhere outside 
India? The number is 5650. 

Mr. Campbell. —No sales outside India. It is a Bombay quality. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—And therefore it is not being manufactured at all? 

Mr. Campbell. —To the best of my belief no. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say no samples in the Bombay market. 

Mr. Campbell. —That is so; there are no sales in India. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is actually a quotation? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have sent in another batch of samples. Take 
number 1. I suppose all these samples have not been costed P 

Mr. Campbell. —No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —These are entirely separateP 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —How have you been able to obtain prices of these P 
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Mr. Campbell. —We got these about the third or fourth day of our arrival 
here. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —These are mill quotations? 

Mr. Campbell .—The first one is an actual sale; it was bought by some¬ 
body in the bazar. 

Mr. Uahimtoola .—The quality is in the market and is available at this 
price? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Uahimtoola .—What about Lancashire price? 

Mr. Campbell. —That is quotation on the c.i.f.c.i. basis. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —It is not at present being sold in tho marketP 

Mr. Hopkinson. —It is in the market to-day. That is the information 
given by the Calico Printers’ Association. That was a quotation price in 
Bombay on the 29th November 1935 which was a c.i.f. price after adding 
c.i. to it. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —How much will that be? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —About 5 per cent. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —This is not a nominal quotation? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —No. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —Business in this line is being transacted though in small 
quantities? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —There is difficulty in doing business to-day. 

Mr. Uahimtoola .—Even in small lots is it difficult to sell? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —There have been sales during the year. There is diffi¬ 
culty in doing business. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —But not lately. When you obtained this price quota¬ 
tion, it was obtained merely as a quotation but not actual sale price? At 
the time the quotation was obtained it was not in the market? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —Small quantities are being sold in the market at thiB 
price. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —Take another one. What about the Indian quality 
example No. 2, I mean SM8(2)? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —That is a mill selling quotation. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —How did you obtain it when you say the mark is un¬ 
known ? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —You asked us to work on the basis of comparability on 
as many samples as possible. We therefore with the very limited resources 
at our disposal sought to obtain that information; much of this information 
we obtained from the Calico Printers’ Association’s office where we have been 
able to make use of the market information which is brought in by their 
•market representatives. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —These goods were there at that time? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —If you are taking the United Kingdom prices, these are 
based on prices at which they were sold at the time. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —They are selling Indian goods. 

Mr. Hopkinson. —No, United Kingdom goods. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —I am talking of the Indian goods which you said are 
unknown, 

Mr. Hopkinson. —All I can say there is that is given as a recent price 
of a typical Indian printed shirting. I can get further information if you 
want. 

Mr. Uahimtoola .—Yes, if you please. 

Mr. Hopkinson. —Would you kindly tell me what you want meP Do you 
want the name of thp supplier?, 

D 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —I want to know whether the price is oorrect. I can 
also ascertain if you give me the name and the number of the mill. If you 
give mo simply the number, it may lead to a little difficulty. If you can 
give me the name of the mill and the number, as you have done with others, 
it would be helpful. May I take it that the quotations (i.e., c.i.f. prices 
that you have given) are for actually imported goods into India? I .will go 
through one by one. No. 2 is in the market? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—The c.i.f. price of that is 3 annas 9 pies per yard. 

Mr. Hopkinson. —C.i.f.c.i. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —C.i., means 5 per cent, addition to the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Take No. 3. I will just run through quickly. Here 
you have given the quotation with regard to Indian style as ece-mill. This 
is not a mere quotation, but actual sale price. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr, Rahimtoola.— That means you have been able to buy this quality at 
that price ox-mill. 

Mr. Campbell. —I have a contract for that saie. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —At that price? 

Mr, Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —On that date? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —And the imported quality is also in the market? 

Mr. Campbell .—No. That quality is off the market for the time being. 
The United Kingdom quality has not been able to compete with this Indian 
quality and therefore it is no longer in the market. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Since how long is this the case ? 

Mr. Campbell, —I can let you know. I think the last sale was about 
April this year. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—I will take the next one sample No. 4. It is Khatau 
Makanji. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The mill-quotation is simply a nominal quotation? 

Mr. Campbell .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—You say at the bottom of the statement, Sample No. 4: 
“ The Indian cloth is of inferior and cheaper construction, and is displacing 
the superior United Kingdom article. No Lancashire quotation for style 
identical with the Indian is available as, apart from price, dealers are un¬ 
willing to consider Lancashire products of such a low character ”... In spitg 
of wlint you have said in the explanatory remarks you have been able to 
obtain the c.i.f. price. 

Mr. Campbell. —We have given you the last sale price of the United King¬ 
dom quality. The last sale took place on the 30th July. We have not been 
able to do any business since and to-day’s quotation on a c.i.f.c.i., basis is 
also given. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—There is 1 anna 1 pie difference. How do you account 
for it? 

Mr. Campbell. —There has been a sharp advance in the Lancashire price 
during October-Novembcr. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— What is that due to? Sale is not taking place here 
and the price is going up. 

Mr. Campbell, —The cotton market went up for one thing and the other 
thing was there was increased enquiry at Home which forced prices up. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —You mesui cotton prices went up in July and November. 
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Mr. Campbell. —Not so much in July. The prices were more or less 
stationary, 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —It is due to the healthier tone of the market in 
England. 

Mr. Campbell. —And also half-penny rise in cotton. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Take the next sample. What is this addition of 5 per 
cent, for vat colour? What exactly is meant by that. 

Mr. Campbell. —It is a faster colour and for the faster colour there is the 
additional charge of half-penny per yard. 

Mr. Rahimtonla. —So that the English quality has a faster colour. 

Mr. Campbell. —The Indian quality is printed in vat colours. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —The Indian quality is in vat colour and if the United 
Kingdom had to give that colour, it would cost half-penny more. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —This is again a nominal quotation of the mill taken 
on the same date as the c i.f. price. 

Mr. Campbell —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —This is one of your regular qualities. Regular sales 
are taking place of this quality. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —The sales may have been reduced. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —The quantity might have been reduced. 

Mr. Hopkinson.' —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Sales are taking place regularly. 

Mr. Hopkinson. —It is being sold. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Though in small quantities. 

flfri Hopkinson. —I must not commit myself to quantities. I can make 
that enquiry as to volume. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —I want to get the prices of one or two lines which are 
coming reghlarly in the market. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr Itahimtoola.—' Take the next one. I suppose this has the same rela¬ 
tion with the other one, though I find that there is no difference owing to 
the rise in price of cotton. 

Mr. Campbell. —That is quite true. The first one is tho sale price and 
the other'is a quotation. 

Mr. Itahimtoola;. —It is identically the same as No. 4. 

Mr. Campbell. —That only reveals what a complex trade textile is. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —It may also reveal that some trade is brisk and some 
trade is slow. 

Mr. Campbell .—Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Has this quality for which you have given the nominal 
quotation stopped selling P 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes since July, 1935. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Take No, 7. There you will find the difference a little 
more than 3 annas. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Is that also due to the fact that there are no sales? 

Mr. Campbell. —No sales since April, 1934. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —This is only a costing quotation and it has ceased to 
exist since 1934, 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —This is one of the nominal quotations. 

Mr. Campbell. —Why you call it nominal quotation ? 

Mr Itahimtoola. —Because you ask them to toll off-hand what it would 
cost them to make this quality to-day. 

D 2 
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Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rakimtoola. —Take No. 8. You have given me two Indian qualities 
with varying difference of 2 annas in price. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr, Rakimtoola. —Here I find the United Kingdom quality has stopped 
pi nee August 1927. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rakimtoola. —That means practically it is out of the market. 

Mr. Campbell. —Absolutely. That is what either you or the President 
wanted—to give you samples that have been driven out of the market. 

Mr. Rakimtoola .—There may be instances also in which if ^ie particular 
Lancashire quality has gone out, another quality of Lancashire may have 
taken that place. It is not necessarily an Indian quality that takeB place. 
The taste of the consumer may change or the market may require another 
quality for competitive purposes. 

Mr. Campbell. —If you like, I can explain. 

Mr. Rakimtoola. —Yes, please do. 

Mr. Campbell. —The trade in nainsooks was a very big one. When the 
Japanese competition became acute, they began to take the United Kingdom 
trade. A few years ago the Indian mills entered the market and now they 
arc competing with the Japanese for the demand for white nainsooks. The 
only trade that is being done in white nainsooks is being done in Calcutta 
where also it is done on a very reduced scale. 

Mr. Rakimtoola .—This quality went out before the duty came into force. 

Mr. Campbell. —This quality was driven by the Japanese quality. 

Mr. Rakimtoola _It has never come hack since. 

Mr. Campbell. —That is so. This quality which was driven out of the 
market by the Japanese competition is now kept out of the market by the 
Indian quality. 

Mr. Rakimtoola. —What about the quality, white bleached and nainsooks? 
Are they practically the same? 

Mr. Campbell.’—' They are the same. 

Mr. Rakimtoola *—I find there are several English qualities which have 
been given by the Indian Millowners’ Association with their different prices. 
There is a quality bleached nainsooks 136 Trade Number. The price for that 
quality is 27 annas and yours comes to 40 annas or Rs. 2-8-0. Bo it is quite 
possible that one of your qualities may have taken the place of another of 
your quality. 

Mr. Campbell. —I should say it is highly improbable. As far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned, the nainsooks trade has practically ceased t<^ 
exist except to a small extent in the Calcutta market. 

Mr. Rakimtoola. —Are these quotations? As these are supplied by the 
Collectors of Customs it is possible that these qualities may be coming to 
India. 

Mr. Campbell.—That may bo a quality which is coming in small quanti¬ 
ties, 

Mr. Rakimtoola. —I would like to have that comparison rather than this 
eort of comparison. 

Mr. Campbell. —I believe that it is a Calcutta quality. I don't think 
No. 138 is a Bombay quality. This example which I have given here is a 
Bombay quality. 

Mr. Rakimtoola. —The Indian sample is a Bombay quality. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rakimtoola. —Have you taken the price of Calcutta?, 
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Mr. Campbell. —I am talking about white nainsooks from the United 
Kingdom. It is a Bombay quality. When I say Bombay quality, it is a 
quality that is sold in the Bombay market, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am only drawing your attention to this that there 
are certain other qualities under this nainsook style which are at present 
being sold in Bombay from Lancashire. 

Mr. Campbell. —Only on a very reduced scale. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Could you give me an Indian style compared to white 
nainsooks which is coming in instead of giving me a quotation of 1927 ? 

Mr. Campbell. —f have given you two examples of the Indian qualities 
that are now taking place. 

Mr. Bahifatoola .—But you have compared it to the quality which does 
not exist at present. 

Mr. Campbell. —I have great difficulty in finding any United Kingdom 
white nainsooks in this market. 

Mr. Bahimtoola-. —As compared with the two qualities. 

Mr. Campbell. —Not as compared with. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I should like you to think it over. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Take 9 white mulls. You have given me 4 different 
prices of United Kingdom of the same date. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is this a c.i.f. quotation. 

Mr. Campbell. —It is a c.i.f.c.i. quotation. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are they in the market at present? 

Mr. Campbell. —I must look that up. I rather think they are all off the 
market. All I can say is that these qualities used to go in very big quan¬ 
tities—about 600 to 1,000 bales through one shipper if I remember aright 
and now I think it is off the market. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What about the sale of the Indian quality? Is there a 
sale contract with you? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This is the actual price at which one can buy. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes, if one could on that date. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You simply have said November. That means that the 
price is applicable to the whole of November. 

Afr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If you have got the sale contract, can you give me the 
date. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Take No. 10. Ts tbat the c.i.f. quotation? 

Mr. Campbell. —C.i.f.c.i. quotation. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Nothing is specified. You have only given me the quo¬ 
tation for November. 

Mr. Campbell. —These qualities have not been in the market since 1929. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But surely there are qualities of white mulls coming in 
from Lancashire. 

Mr. Campbell. —Not comparable to these. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Could you not compare it with the other mill qualities? 
I find here the Customs have given a price of 49 annas. There are four 
qualities given here which are entering the market. 

Mr, Campbell. —They may be of quite a different character. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —When you can get a sample of Lancashire, could you 
not compare it with any of the qualities of the mills? 
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Mr. Campbell. —I don’t quite understand the question. 

Mi. Rahimtoola. —There are four qualities which are coming into India; 
otherwise the Collectors of Customs cannot give us the price. He has given 
a price of 49 annas as a wholesale market price at the end of August, so that 
at the end of August these mulls may have come in. I want to know whether 
you can compare those mulls with the qualities of Indian mills instead of 
comparing it with a quality which has ceased to exist since 1929. 

Mr. Campbell. —It is really more a job for the importers than ourselves. 
They can more readily get this information than we can. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —No. 11, that is a most recent quotation—3rd Decemher, 
1935. This quality is replacing United Kingdom quality, but it is still in 
the market. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Example No. 12.—What about this quotation? 

Mr. Campbell. —That is e.i.f.c.i. quotation. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You say that the last sale was made in 1932. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Will you give me the month? 

Mr. Campbell.- —We shall find that out. 

Mr'. Rahimtoola. —You have no other quality which has taken the place 
of this quality. This is a white mull. There are four qualities which are 
coming in as recently as 31st August. Instead of giving those which have 
ceased to come in, it would be helpful if you could hring the comparable 
qualities nearer to those which aro actually in the market. Coming to 
Example No. 13, it is also a white mull which has ceased to come in since 
1931. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Example No. 14.—It is stated here that the price is 
the actual sale price, 

Mr. Clegg. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—It was sold in November at that pricer 

Mr. Campbell .—Yes, it was e.i.f.c.i. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What about the quotation for the Indian style? 

Mr. Campbell .—That is the selling quotation. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is that the usual quotation by the mills? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Have you been able to sell this quality or do you find 
it difficult? 

Mr. Campbell .—This quality used to go in very larg3 quantities, hut it 
can go now only in very small quantities. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Example No. 15.—Here again under the head Tndir 
style, you have written ‘ selling price though you have not given eithv. 
the number or the market 

Mr. Cam.pbell .—We will try and get you the information. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—This is the first instance where you give the duty paid 
price of United Kingdom style, viz., 8 annas 9 pies per yard. You have 
taken the duty as 30 per cent, because there is the specific duty as well as 
the ad valorem. 

Mr. Hopklnson.- —We can give you the importers’ information on that. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —I would like to have the information. 

'Mr. Campbell. —The specific duty has been taken. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is 2 annas per square yard. That will be 6 
annas 9 pies. Can I take 6 annas 9 pies as the e.i.f.c.i. price? 

Mr. Tlapkirnnn .—If the duty is 2 annas per square yard, this being 42" 
wide, the duty will como to more than 2 annas. 
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Mr. Uahimtoola. —If I deduct the specific duty, it will become c.i.f.c.i. 
price. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —As regards the Indian style, it is actually the selling 
price. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There are just one or two questions which I want to ask 
in my own way—you can say ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No ’ or you may decline to answer 
—with reference to the various Indian qualities for which you have given 
the average prices. You need not answer if you feel that you are embar¬ 
rassed. How I have understood from such knowledge as I have been able 
to get on this subject is this. There are confidential documents called “ Mills 
selling quotations They are distributed fortnightly to about 70 or 80 
members of the Bombay Millowners’ Association. When 70 or 80 people get 
confidential documents, very little confidence is left behind. But—you may 
answer or may not—can I take it that all these average prices are copied 
from them and there is no more mystery about the mill quotations than that? 

Mr. Campbell. —May I give you an answer later? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There is only one other question. With reference to all 
these 16 samples, I should like very much to have information, so far as the 
United Kingdom goods are concerned, as regards counts, reeds and picks 
wherever you can get them. I find from these papers that in some cases yon 
have given and in other cases you have not given. In some cases you have 
only given reeds and picks and not counts. If you can give not only reeds 
and picks but also counts, it will be helpful. 

Mr. Campbell. —Only of the United Kingdom quality? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. I cannot expect you to give information about the 
Indian quality. 

Mr. Campbell. —I will try. 
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(Evidence continued on 14th December, 193S») 

President. —Gentlemen, we have finished for the moment with sections I 
and II of the Lancashire case; section III has been touched on but the 
Members will go back to it probably with reference to questions they may 
have to put to you, and then take up section IV which deals with Indian 
yarns and section V which deals with artificial silk fabrics and mixtures.- 
Mr. Rahimtoola will now take you over cotton yarns. 

Mr. "Rahimtoola. —Mr. Campbell, I would now deal with section IV of 
your representation. You ask for a reduction of duty on yarns precisely 
on the same grounds on which you asked for the reduction of duty on cotton 
piecegoods, namely the drop in imports and the excessiveness of the duty. 

Mr. Campbell.— Yea. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I would like you to reier to the sentence in the Becond 
paragraph because there is a divergence of opinion on that subject. You 
say “ We believe that it can be shown that quite apart from equating the 
differences between fair selling prices in the terms of the reference to the 
Tariff Board, a reduction in the rates of import duty on yarns of United 
Kingdom origin would be advantageous rather than detrimental to the 
Indian cotton industry as a whole, and free from any injurious ooneequencea 
as regards the spinning section of the Indian industry ”, Will you kindly 
explain it in a little more detail f The reason why I am asking you is 
this: The Indian industry consists of three groups—one the textile mills, 
another the purely spinning mills and the third the handloom industry. 
With regard to the first two, they hold a totally different view from that 
held by you as regards this question, whereas the handloom industry requires 
a reduction in the duty in order to get its raw material which is nothing 
but a semi-finished article. I would therefore like to know on what con¬ 
siderations this statement was based, particularly with regard to the 
advantages, to the cotton industry as a whole. 

Mr. Campbell. —-The great bulk of our trade is done in counts of 60s or 
over—it is chiefly composed of 60s, 70s, 80s, 90s, 100s and 120s—and these 
are mostly used in the handlooms. The Indian mills at the present time 
are not producing sufficient quantities of these fine counts to meet the 
demand. Therefore, I maintain that it is to the benefit of the handlooms 
and we consider that it is necessary that they should be able to import 
these fine counts from us. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— Is it not a fact that Indian mills may not be able 
to manufacture any large quantities, of fine count goods because of the 
price difference? 

Mr. Campbell. —As regards the price factor, it is largely in the hands 
of the Japanese. The price of Japanese yarns largely controls the market 
price even in these fine counts. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do I understand you to say that the United Kingdom 
yarn does not compete with Indian mill yarn in these fine counts? 

Mr, Campbell —Talking generally, yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Just as we exchanged cases in Bombay, we also sent 
cases to the Madras spinning industry to see what criticism they had to 
offer and this is what they say: “On the other hand the Indian industry 
requires at the earliest possible date a reasonable increase in the present 
dnties, particularly with reference to counts over 60s where it may fairly 
bo held that no protection whatsoever exists to-day.” 

Mr. Campbell. —If the Indian industry requires protection for the fin© 
counts, I do not see how they could have made what rapid progress they 
have made during the last year. Their production of fine counts has 
gone up enormously. You will see that they have made tremendous pro¬ 
gress in the production of fine yarns. Our imports have remained just 
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about stationary, but there has been a large increase in their figures and 
also a large increase in the imports from Japan and China. 

Mr. Rahimtooia. —But the statement given here of the imports of cotton 
yarn certainly shows a rise over 1929-30 figures in counts over fils. You 
will find that in 193031 the imports were 2'62 million lbs. whereas in 
19343fi they have increased to 3'69 million lbs. 

Mr. Campbell. —You have picked out the boycott year, If you take the 
year 192930 our imports of counts fils and over were 6 million lbs. 
whereas last year, 1934-35, they were 3'6 million lbs. which is a 60 per 
cent, drop, at the same time Indian mill production during this period 
has increased enormously. Therefore, if our yarns were competing with 
the Indian yarn they would not make such tremendous progress. 

Mr. Rahimtooia. —You told us just now that they were manufacturing 
in small quantities. 

Mr. Campbell. —I meant they are manufacturing for their own weav¬ 
ing; there is very little yarn in the open market. 

Mr. Rahimtooia —What about the purely spinning mills who are not 
making any yarn for their own use? There are such mills in existence in 
Southern India for a long time and they are only catering for the handloom 
industry. 

Mr. Campbell. —All I can say is that if you try and buy anything 
over 60s in the open market you will find great difficulty in doing so. 

Mr. Rahimtooia. —It may be due to the question of price that has 
affected the sales and that is why they have not been able to produce 
tliem’in largo quantities and hence not able to meet the demand in India. 

Mr. Campbell. —Our imports form such a small percentage of the whole 
that 1 am doubtful if it can be attributed to that. 

Mr. Rahimtooia. —Where did you get the figures of production for 
counts above fils? 

Mr. Campbell.-— From the monthly statistics of Indian spinning and 
weaving mills in India. 

Mr. Rahimtooia. —That shows above 40s; that cannot give you the 
exact idea when we are talking of above fils. 

Mr. Campbell. —It is as near as we can get. 

Mr. Rahimtooia. —How can they be comparable? When we are discuss¬ 
ing the question of above 60s you are showing the figures of Indian pro¬ 
duction above 40s? We have been able to get figures from the millowners’ 
statement in' which the production shown is 11 million lbs. in 193435 of 
counts 50s to 120s for Bombay mills. 

Mr. Campbell. —Then you have Madras and Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Rahimtooia. —We have not got figures from other places. They are 
all 40 b and upwards. It has been urged that we should regard for purposes 
of protection the spinning industry separately from the weaving industry 
and I should ); Vo to have your views as to what is the position in Lancashire 
with regard to these two industries. Are they two separate industries? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtooia. —And, therefore, when you are giving quotations for 
yarns all the overhead charges are included in the price. That is exactly 
the position with the spinning industry in this country. As protection 
has been granted to the cotton textile industry only and not the spinning 
industry separately because it may hurt the interest of the handloom 
weaving industry, the point has now been raised that the spinning industry 
in the past has been hard hit and therefore they would also like to be 
protected separately. I suppose you would not raise any objection to 
giving a fair selling price to the spinning industry for the production of 
yarn. 
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Mr. Campbell.— No. 

Mr. Eahimtoola .—When we arrive at the fair selling price we include 
•11 the overhead charges namely a fair return on the capital, depreciation, 
interest on working oapitul und managing agency commission? 1 suppose 
you will not consider these inclusions unreasonable. 

Mr. Campbell .—That is entirely for the Board to decide. 

Mr. Eahimtoola .—You took these heads into consideration when you 
arrived at the fair selling price of Lancashire goods? 

Mr. Dutton .—They were all quotations obtained from the spinners of 
those yarns. 

Mr. Eahimtoola .—I want to know whethor these prices include the 
overhead charges as enumerated by me. 

Mr. Dutton .—They include the usual overhead charges of the Lancashire 
trude. 

Mr. Eahimtoola .—Are these the usual charges included in arriving at a 
fair selling price in any industry in Lancashire? 

Mr. Dutton .—They are generally included but not on so generous a 
6eale as the Indian millowners’ calculations. 

Mr. Eahimtoola .—You think 8 per cent, is considered to be an excessive 
return on the capital invested? 

Mr. Dutton .—I should not say excessive; we should be very happy 
if we could obtain it. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. I am talking of the Indian industry and the criticism 
you have made about the millowners’ calculations. 

Mr. Dutton .—I should not like to comment on that. If it is reasonable 
in the views of the Board I would accept it. 

President .—In the past I think, I understood from Mr. Rahimtoola 
that protection in this country to yarns was largely based not on the parti¬ 
cular claims of the handloom industry or tho purely spinning industry or 
the weaving industry but on the claims of the industry as a whole because 
most of the mills in this country were weaving their own yarns and did 
not have sufficient yarns to sell. What is the actual practice at Home? 

I understood you to say that there aro spinning milk and wearing mills 
at Home. Arc there much in the way of surplus yarns for sale by weaving 
establishments at HomeP 

Mr. Dutton .-—Spinning and weaving establishments are spinning for 
themsolves. If they desire to weave something on which they are not 
specialists for economical spinning, they would buy it from outside. 

President .—Are you a spinner? 

Mr. Dutton .—I am a spinner. 

President.—Let me take a case like this. Assuming that there is a 
mill at Home making, shall we say, 10s, 20s or 30s or 40s and ther 
wants to go on to something finer, 60s or 70s or up to 100s, how do you 
proceed in a case like that? 

Mr. Dutton.—It would present very great difficulties Indeed. In the 
first place the cotton used for 10s or 20s would be entirely different from 
tho cotton used for 60s and above, so that a fresh mixing would have to 
be obtained. After that the process would be different. The hank roving 
would be different and finally when finer counts are being spun, it would 
only take up a very much . smaller proportion of tho machinery tc produce 
them so that a lot of carding machinery would be stopped while the whole 
of the Bpinning machinery would b© running. 

President. Is that the case? If you went on to fine yarn an allowance 
would have to be made for standing machinery. 

Mr. Dutton .—It would add a very great deal to the cost of spinning 
of yam. There would be a still greater difficulty and that would be in 
the quality of the yarn, because workers who are accustomed to 10s and 
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20s would find very great difficulty in spinning 60s and 70s and in many 
cases it would be impossible, because the fine trade depends on quality, 
while the coarse trade depends on mass production. 

President .—How do you proceed to allocate the costs? I do not know 
if you do that at Home. Do spinning mills at Home, as a rule, run on 
one range of counts for a time and then on another range of counts? 

Mr. Dutton .—Speaking generally, a mill at Home is extremely well- 
balanced. It has an average count and above or below that it rarely 
varies because of the exceptional costs which would be caused by going 
on to the higher counts in the way I have mentioned. From that arises 
a .very great marked division between the ooarser section and the fine 
section. 

President .—Assuming that you did go on to finer counts and it is a 
natural evolution that everybody here is looking to. 1 gather from your 
case and it is a thing that must be admitted that the Indian mills must 
gradually go on to finer counts. Take the Bombay mills. Originally many of 
them were purely spinning mills spinning for the export of yarn to China and 
elsewhere in the East or spinning for the handloom industry. Gradually 
they were driven to making cloths. Gradually they were also driven to 
making finer cloth and finer yarns. How would you proceed to allocate 
the cost in a case like that? Supposing a mill which has been accustomed 
to making 20s or 80s of that description and supposing it intends to go on 
to the extent of 5 per cent, to what you would call finer yarn, how would 
you allocate costs? 

Mr. Dutton .—It has been such a burning question in Lancashire that 
it has brought out specialists and Accountants to meet the case. It is 
considered beyond the calculations of ordinary mill Accountants. Such 
heavy losses have been made so unexpectedly on the ordinary calculations 
that specialists have been brought in to allocate the costs in each particular 
department and it has been found almost impossible to consider the spinning 
of fine counts in the coarse mill. We are quite aware that everybody can 
buy machinery for that, but the difference is so very great by reason of 
the different hanks, etc., that I think I may say, without wishing to give 
advice to our Indian friends, that in Lancashire we have found it impossible, 
to spin fine yarns in coarse count mills on an economical basis. 

President .—I accept all that as regards Lancashire, but I was really 
thinking of tho problem as we have to face it. Just now in Bombay we 
are gradually—probably not as fast as India would like it, turning over 
from coarse counts to fine counts. It must naturally be a slow process. 
Will they start with 1 to 5 per cent, or will they definitely import a 
certain amount of machinery and start spinning fine counts and then arrive 
at the costs P 

Mr. Dutton .—I hope you will excuse me if I become a little technical. 
The whole thing bristles with difficulties. For instance the cards would have 
to he slowed down to half the 9peed at which they would be run for coarse 
counts and unless you had really a good order to enable you to go on to 
a sufficient quantity of fine yarns, it would upset the whole calculation. 
My spinning friends in India know quite well that the wire on those 
cards would have to be entirely different from the wire on cards making 
coarse counts and as we go on from one machine to another until we 
reached the spinning machine very great alterations would have to he 
made, and unless there is. a continuous flow of orders to keep the mill 
working on both the coarse and fine counts, there would be loss. 

President .—Assuming there is a continuous flow of orders, how do you 
proceed to allocate the costs? 

Mr. Dutton .—We have all been through the same difficulty. The coarser 
count m^n would have had just the same difficulty, because he would have 
to allocate the costs right from the beginning counting the stopped machinery 
and the slower speed until he has gone over the whole gamut. As you know 
cotton is doubled over 2,000 times before it reaches the finished stage. We 
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have found it so difficult to allocate these costs that apart from our own- 
efficient costing Accountants in England, we have had to call in specialists 
for that very purpose. 

President .—Is there any literature on the subject? 

Mr. Dutton .—There is. I shall probably be posing as an expert. 

President .—Is the expert defined there? 

Mr. Dutton .—An expert has been defined as one who learns more and 
more about less and less until he finally knows everything about nothing and if 
L may add to that, I saw in the “ Times ” that the politician is one who 
knows less and less about more and more until he knows nothing about- 
everything. 

President .—I was really seeking enlightenment from you. I shall come 
back to this at a later stage. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—In Section IV relating to cotton yarns it is stated 
that in 1931-32 the quantity of yarn spun in Indian mills was 966,000,000 lbs. 
whereas imports from the United Kingdom were just under 12,000,000 lbs. 
or something less than 1£ per cent. We have received a representation 
from the cotton spinning industry in which they have taken objection 
to this statement. I shall read out to you their point of view as you had 
very little time to go into this question. They have given us a table (10) 
where they say that in 1931-32 the balance of yarn available for sale to the- 
handloom weavers amounted to 370 millions of lbs. 

Mr. Dutton .—In reply to that I should like to say if we eliminate all 1 
the yarn spun by the manufacturers concerned, it alters the position. 
Supposing we take the actual amount of yarn spun regardless of the fact 
whether it is spun in a spinning mill or combined spinning and weaving 
mill, the United Kingdom imports amount to li per cent. If we take only 
the quantity of yarn available for sale in India, then United Kingdom 
exports would come to 33 per cent., but 1 should put it to you as a 
Lancashire cotton spinner that it will be a very easy way of eliminating; 
the production of combined spinning and weaving mills. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—The point of it is this: you have compared your total 
imports with the total yarn production in this country. You say as against 
900 millions, what is 12 millions, a mere bagatelle. It cannot have any 
effect on prices and it cannot be a very influential competing quantity. 
The point that is made against that is you have to eliminate all the yarn- 
that is consumed in the weaving mills. So far as your imports of yarn are 
concerned, they don’t enter into competition, because whatever yarn is 
produced by the combined mill is used for consumption as cloth there. 
Therefore you have to take into consideration that portion of the yarn 
which is released to the handloom weaver who is the ultimate purchaser 
and consumer of both your imported yarn and the spinners’ yarn in this 
country. As against that your imports are fairly large and therefore 
they affect their prices. 

Mr. Dutton .—I should say it is quite a reasonable argument, but in 
looking through all the figures of Indian mills, I should not say it is 
borne out, taking 40 spindles to one loom—which I think it is a fair 
statement—it is not borne out. 

President .—The point that Mr. Itahimtoola and my other colleague are- 
making is the percentage point, hut you have minimised the figure by 
dealing with 960 millions. 

Mr. Dutton .—If you will excuse me, you wiTl bring it down to the 
yarn available for sale. That is the figure which I should distinctly 
contend it is not. If you do, it would only raise the percentage figure 
from li to 3'3. 

Mr. Clegg .—May I say as a manufacturer that it is improbable that 
all the yarn spun by a combined spinning and weaving mill is used in- 
its own looms and- nothing else. 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —It is nobody’s case that that is so. We will only take 
the surplus yarn after the cloth is produced. 

Mr. Clegg. —I see. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —We have taken into consideration 5 per cent, of the 
surplus yarn available out of the spinning and weaving mills and taking 
also the purely spinning mills yarns which are catering for the handloom 
weavers and competing with the imported yarn, the difficulty becomes 
greater. 

Mr. Clegg. —I see. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You are talking about spinning and weaving mills. 
Are you referring to Table No. IIP It does not work out as 40 spindles 
to a loom. 

Mr. Clegg. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Have you calculated this purely on a loom basis? 
What about the spindles that are used in the weaving industry? 

Mr. Button. —I merely used that figure as a calculation which is often 
used as the unit for costing purposes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Would .you consider that as an economic unit? 

Mr. Dutton. —It is accepted in the Indian trade generally as a costing 
unit. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I am glad to get your endorsement. 

President. —Is there a material difference in the cost of mule as against 
ring spun yarn. We have it stated somewhere that most of the fine yarns 
that come from the United Kingdom are mule spun yarn in competition 
with ring spun yarn in this country. Can you tell me what the difference 
would be off-hand? 

Mr. Dutton. —I should at once say yes. T know that we have a lot of 
argument in Lancashire which you will have also in India. My firm will 
sell ring yarn at the same price as the mule yarn given the same twist. 
If you ask me for a price for 60s twist, I will sell it, ring cop or mule 
cop at the same price. 

President. —And if it is weft? 

Mr. Dutton. —If the turns are the same in each case it will be the same. 

President. —Are the turns usually the same in each case? 

Mr. Dutton. —You mean ring weft and mule weft. That is accordng to 
the yarn order. We are making it for so many trades that we have to 
alter the twist. In India I find the twist is invariably a full twist. 

President. —But broadly speaking there is not much difference in the 
production costs between mule yarn and ring yarn. 

Mr, Dutton. —A great deal depends upon the efficiency of the firm. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Does it also depend on the count of yarn? 

Mr. Dutton. —Yes, it would. With the latest adaptations and inven¬ 
tions, very coarse yarns can be produced economically on a ring. 

President. —We are rather thinking of the finer yarn. 

Mr. Dutton. —I have been in a great many countries to attend meetings of 
the Cotton Congress. The spinner in every country is proud to tell the 
Lancashire spinner that he can spin up to 120s on a ring. We are all very 
proud of that. We can all do it. I think that every spinner can do it. 
But beyond that count (120s) mule is infinitely superior. 

President.— There is a lot of Japanese yarns coming in mercerised 
double folded yarns. They are not able to tell me which it is. 

Mr. Dutton. —I am extremely glad that you raised ’this question, 
have been enquiring from all my friends since we arrived here if they 
could elucidate that problem. 2/64s mercerised bleached yarns sell in this 
country at very little higher price than the 60s single yarns from which 
the double folded yarns are manufactured although they bear the duty. 
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President. —If we were trying to get at the difference between relative 
costs at which Japan could send in 60s single yarn and also ? / 64s. 

Mr. Button. —The 2/64s have to be folded, gassed, bleached and mer¬ 
cerised. There are 4 extra operations. 

President. —What would be the cost in Lancashire to do all that? 

Mr. Dutton. —Taking from 60s single to 2 /64s, it would come to at least 
a shilling per pound. We should have to double it; we should have to 
gas it; we should have to mercerise it; and we should have to bleach it. 
I think my friends will agree with me that a shilling per pound on the 
basis of the. costings which I have read with so much interest would be a 
4ow payment indeed. 

Mr. Pahimtoola.■ —Their faces do not show that they agree. 

President. —When we were discussing the cloth, we have always been 
told about the differences aud that it is impossible to compare them. Wo 
cannot get the comparability of goods because there are so many different 
factors that enter into it. Does that apply equally to yarns? Supposing 
there were samples of Lancashire yarns on the one side and the Indian 
made yarns on the other side, and also Japanese yarns if you wish to 
bring them in for the sake of comparison, is there likely to be the same 
difficulty with regard to yarns as there is with regard to cloth? 

Mr. Dutton. —Not if we have all the necessary testing apparatus. 

President. —Could we supply tile necessary apparatus? 

Mr. Dutton. —When we receive samples from this country, we tako them 
to the Shirley Institute where they have the testing apparatus. So precise 
is the test that I find difficulty in proving myself an expert if you ask me 
to make a very close comparison. But if we take, say, the strength test 
and the test for the purpose for which the article is required we can get 
.a good deal nearer the comparability than our cloth friends. 

President.^- Let me put it this way. The man who is consuming the yarn 
is largely the handloom weaver. He does not know oxcopt from a practical 
point of view anything about the various technical points of production 
of yarn. I was wondering if you could go through all the samples of yarn 
put in front of us representing imported yarn and locally made yarn and 
tell us what the material differences are and what, if any, allowances have 
to be made in respect of samo? 

Mr. Dutton—I was given two yarns from this country which were exactly 
of the same count. To look at them they did not look very much different, 
but when they were tested, there was a difference of 20 lbs. That was 
so very great a difference that I found it very difficult indeed to believe 
it because the twist was the same. Had the twist been a soft twist, I 
could have understood it. There must be a use in this country for an 
exceedingly strong yarn and for a very weak yarn of the same count. 

President—As I understand it, if you are supplying yarn to a mill 
for use in the power loom, it has to be much stronger and firmer than 
the yarn supplied to the handloom weaver, to make it into a particular 
type of cloth. 

Mr. Dutton. —Most decidedly. 

President. —I do not know' what the extent of the difference would be. 
Still with your knowledge of the conditions of yarn production generally, 
I wmuld like very much indeed if you would do with your yarn, as I 
suggested that you should do with the cloth. Let us have a comparability 
of the two kinds and a note on the differences which would affect prices. 

Mr. Dutton. —I shall certainly do my best. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —With regard to counts below 60s, you have made a 
statement here that though you appreciate the differential duties which 
came into vogue in 1934, it is not enough for the United Kingdom yarns. 
Would you he able to give us prices of yarns, as you have kindly promised 
to give me the prices of imported piecegoods, since May, 1934, to enable 
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me to judge the prices that were prevailing at the time when protection 
wus granted and the prices at present prevailing in respect of different 
counter J understand that the main competition is in 32s to 4Us, and 
therefore when you aro asking for a reduction of the specific duty on 
counts below 50s, I should like to go into tho question of prices. 

Mr. Campbell. —Did you say from 1934? 

Mr. liahimtoula. —Yes. 

Mr. Campbell. —Protection has been there from 1927. 

Mr. Uuhimtnola. —You can go as far back as 1922 when the duty was 
first raised to 5 per cent. The differential duties came into force with 
regard to yarn in 1934. Am 1 right? 

Mr. Ccnuphe.il. —Yes. 

Mr. ltahimtunhi .—Therefore 1 would liko to have prices only from 1934. 

Mr. Campbell. -If wo arc going to give prices, 1 would rather go further 
hack. 

Mr. Rcihimtuula. —I don't mind. If you can givo me without extra 
trouhle, so much the better. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Tluhimtuula. —You will probably agree that when protection is granted 
to tlie industry, especially by means of a specific duty it is moro effective 
for the simple reason that it gives tho maximum protection required hy 
the industry and thereby a sense of security in the falling market. The 
ml valorem duty is generally levied as it was done oil the last occasion 
for tho sake of revenue considerations of Government. In our present 
enquiry we have nothing to do with the revenue requirements of Government, 
as we are asked to equate the fair soiling prices of Indian guilds to those 
of imported goods. According to you- there is no likelihood uf your prices 
going down, und I was wondering why there should be so much insistence 
on your part on the abolition of the specific duty even going to the extent 
of calling it a prohibitive or a penal duty. 

Mr. Dutton. —That would be from the full in tho prire of cotton. 

Mr. Huhimtoola.— Tf there is a fall in price duo to cotton, even then 
would you not consider that it is just at that point or on that uccasiou 
that protection is needed most ? 

Mr. Campbell. —During the last few years on 32s and 40s, the specific 
duty has amounted to as much as 12 per cent, ad vuloretn. 

Mr. liahimtonla .—1 would like to sec it for myself whether the duties 
have worked to that extent. I supposo yuur case with regard to specific 
duties on piucegoods is also on tho same footing. 

illr, Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtonla. —Do you know tho reason why the specific duty on 
plain grey was agreed upon by Government? In 1930, when the debate took 
place in the Assembly there was no specific duty proposed hy tho Govern¬ 
ment in the original Hill. It was only during the dehate it was pioposod 
that the specifiu duly on plain grey goods should also be levied on United 
Kingdom goods. After careful consideration, Sir George Rainy, the then 
Commerce Member accepted the 3J annas specific duty as being necessary on 
plain grey goods for the adequate protection of the industry against United 
Kingdom goods. 

Mr. Campbell. —That is perfectly true. 

Mr. lluliimlnoln. —If you study it, you will find that it works out to an 
equivalent of 15 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. Campbell. —But when the Yarn Protection Act of 1927 was brought 
in. 

Mr. Rahirntonla .—I am now discussing the question of piecpgoods. 

President .—Let us hear what Mr. Campbell has to say about the Yarn 
Protection Act. 
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Mr. Eahimtoola. —Certainly, I have no objection. 

Mr. Campbell. —The point I was about to make was this. When the 
Yarn Protection Act was brought in and when it was renewed in 1930, it 
was solely done in the first place to meet the Japanese competition and 
in the second place to meet the Chinese competition. In the representations 
made by the industry out here, the United Kingdom competition was not 
mentioned at all and we had to suffer because of the competition from 
Japan and China. If it had not been for this competition, I do not think 
we would have had the specific duty on our yarn, 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —You mean in 1927 P 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —When there was a uniform duty and not a differential 
duty ? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —The differential duty came into force in 1934. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I am talking of piecegoods for which you have made 
the same demand namely the total abolition of the specific duty. At the 
time when the duties were put into effect, they were not equivalent duties. 

Mr. Campbell. —No. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —If you see the prices of 1929-30, the duties would come 
in certain cases to about 39 to 40 per cent. 

Mr. Campbell. —They were at one time between 40 and 50 per cent. 

Mr. Eahimtoola.—You have said something about the intention of the 
Legislature. The 31 annas specific duty was levied because there was a 
precipitate fall in the prices at the time. 

Mr. Campbell. —Quite true. 

President. —On this point regarding your insistence that your costs are 
not to get lower, why do you protest so much? I see there are a great 
many conferences being held in Lancashire and bills have been introduced 
at Home. We hear about rationalisation, the result of which will be not 
to reduce costs. 

Mr. Button .—The object of these schemes is this. Thero have been 
five of them, and they are all price raising schemes. 

President .—You mean it has done for the raising of prices. 

Mr. Button. —They were all with the definite idea of having a binding 
agreement. We had a little difficulty in getting entire agreement. There 
are black sheep in every community. So, we proceeded to legalise the agree¬ 
ment and we went in for putting the seal of a company on a deed of 
agreement. They are all carefully calculated schemes or rather the margin 
is carefully calculated to give a return on capital instead of dissipating 
our capital in the way in which, I am afraid, all industries do at a time 
like the present. 

President. —You want to eliminate the black sheep as far as possible 
and keep no one else but gentlemen in the trade? 

Mr. Button. —I do not wish to eliminate them, because that is impossible. 
We want to bring them hack into the fold. 

Mr. Eahimtoola.— With regard to the question of falling off in the 
imports of yarn, I think it may be due more to the boycott than to the 
excessiveness of the duty. It was brought to our notice when we were 
last enquiring into the cotton industry that if the mills or handloom 
weavers used the imported yarn in the manufacture of their cloth, it 
would be unsaleable in the market. Therefore I do not know how far to 
place reliance on your case for the reduction of duties on the ground of 
the fall in imports. 

Mr. Campbell. —I should say that if the duties were not too high our 
imports would have increased once the boycott was over. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —I do not know whether the boycott is over even to-day. 
It may be officially over, but if you go round the markets you will find 
that the swadeshi feeling has come to stay in India and people prefer 
Swadeshi goods to any other goods in India. Therefore the imports may 
not be a correct guide to show that the fall was entirely due to differential 
duties. 

Mr. Campbell. —I should like you to put that question to our importing 
friends. They know more about it. But on the information that I. have, 
I don’t think that that is correct. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I would not like to say that that is correct. The 
figures reveal it. I don’t think you will deny that the swadeshi feeling 
does exist in this country to-day. 

ilfr. Campbell. —It does. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —It has certainly something to do with the imports 
from your country as well as other countries. I am tracing the history 
of the swadeshi feeling and I say that it is impossible even in 1934-36 to 
say how much of the reduction in imports is due to the duties as againBt 
the swadeshi feeling which has come to stay in this country. But I am 
quite agreeable to take up this question with the Chambers of Commerce 
when they come before us. 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —We have been told that there is a relationship in the 
manufacturing costs between yarn and grey cloth. Are you in a position 
to say that that is so? We have been told, for instance, that in the 
production of yarn roughly speaking 50 : 60 could be taken as the proportion 
of manufacturing cost and the raw material cost. But in the caso of grey 
cloth the proportion is 2 to 1. Would you accept that? You see the 
representation of the Cotton Spinning Industry. They say “ Grey yarn 
and grey piecegoods are closely related to one another. The cost 
of yarn of medium counts consists roughly of two parts cotton content 
and one part manufacturing charges, while grey cloth of similar counts 
comprises roughly one part cotton and one part manufacturing charges 
Would you accept that as a fair statement of the case? 

Mr. Clegg. —I should say as a manufacturer that for medium counts of 
the classes of goods that have come into the Indian market probably the 
cost of the raw material would be about 60 per cent, of the value of the 
cloth. The cost of the yarn which the manufacturer would buy would be 
about 60 per cent. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Take a piece of cloth and take a quantity of yarn 
out of which that cloth is made. The cost of producing the yarn would 
be Jrd of the total cost of the cloth and the cost of producing the same 
doth would be Jrd of the total cost. That is how I read this representation. 

President. —Read the representation yourself and say what you think 
• of that. 

Mr. Clegg. —I am afraid this needs rather more going into. What I 
told you is that the cost of the yarn the manufacturer would buy for his 
cloth would be about 60 per cent, of the total cost. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That would include both the raw product and the manu¬ 
facturing cost? 

Mr. Clegg. —That is so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Take yarn by itself. What would be the proportion 
of the raw product and the manufacturing cost? 

Mr. Button. —It would vary so much indeed that I should not like to 
commit myself. It would vary according to counts and quality. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Take American cotton and have it carded in medium 
counts? 

Mr, Button. —I should say about 60 : 80. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— That is what this representation says. 
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Mr. Dutton. —But not taking other things. It would vary very much 
indeed according to counts and quality, 

Mr, Clegg. —I should have said tho same thing would apply to cloth. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I think the best thing for you will be to think over 
paragraph 4 and give us a considered statement on the subject. Apart 
from the conclusions which this representation wants to draw you may 
draw your own conclusions. Take the same quality of cotton and say 
What will be the charges for manufacturing a certain amount of yarn and 
manufacturing cloth out of the same amount of yarn. 

Mr. Clegg.—1 think anything I could give would only be approximate. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —:We are not going to tie you down to any percentage. 

President. —We simply want a rough generalization. That is what my 
colleague has been asking. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I understood from Mr. Campbell’s opening observations 
that so far as counts below 50s are concerned, United Kingdom is not 
importing these in large quantities P 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes, very small quantity. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is borne out by the figures also and therefore 
your main contention is about counts above 60s? 

Mr. Campbell, —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar.' —Regarding the competitive nature of this yarn, apart 
from whether it is Indian or United Kingdom, you would say that counts 
60s or 70s in any country would compete against 50s if there was not 
a large price difference between the twoP 

Mr. Campbell. —J. don’t quite get your point. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There is an arbitrary distinction at present under the 
law between counts below 60s and counts above 50s. 1 want to know how 

far that is borne out by actual practice in the trade. Would a handloom 
weaver go in for counts 60s for the same purpose for which he would use 
60s if the price factor was not a very material consideration? 

President. —There must always be an arbitrary division, 50s, 80s or 
100s as the case may be; there comes a time when the specific duty is 
imposed on articles below 60s and if the price drops the specific duty is 
Buch a large proportion of the cost that it would probably pay the man who 
is buying counts below 60s to change over to 60s or 70s. Have you anything 
to say on that pointP I think in the cloth trade you call it substitution? 

Mr. Campbell. —There again I should say that is much more a question 
for the importers to answer than us, but I will give yon my own view 
and that is that counts of 50s and over have always been in demand from 
the handloom weavers for specific purposes and 32s and 40s will go to 
different areas from what the finer counts will go to. 

Mr. Bakimtoola. —We want to know whether a change can take place 
from 50s to 60s. The point is not whether it is saleable or not, the* 
point is whether price being equal or very near a man would prefer to use 
60s instead of 60s? 

Mr. Campbell.— The whole trend in the trade in India in recent years 
has been to go in for finer counts, and therefore there has been a greater 
demand for fine counts. 

President. —I quite agree with .von there hut the point I am trying to 
make is this; there must be an arbitrary line of division : for specific duties 
we take it as 50s. You have told us that when the price drops the specific 
duty is unreasonable, instead of 5 per cent, it comes to 15 per cent. 
Therefore there must be a time when the handloom weaver says “ all right, 

I will rather have finer counts and escape the specific duty ”. 

Mr. Campbell. —I don’t think that that can be taken into consideration 
during the last few years because the handloom weavers have always been 
able to get their supplies of 32s or 40s either from Japan or China, 
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Mr, Mudaliar. —I will put it a little more plainly. There is Indian 
raw cotton from which counts up to a certain number can be produced; 
beyond that Indian raw cotton of any staple available cannot go. There 
is the imported cotton from which alone counts above a certain number 
can be produced. Supposing, just by way of hypothesis, I am thinking 
of protecting completely all types of yarn that can be produced from 
raw cotton which is produced here and which is available, and supposing 
on the advice of experts here I come to the conclusion that yarns up to 
50s—that agaiu is an arbitrary figure—can be made out of Indian raw 
cotton and I decide to protect completely all those yarns up to 50s, how 
far should I go to protect it? How far is there direct or indirect competition? 

Mr. Campbell.— Once the price goes too high the consumer will change 
over to a different count. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Up to what stage? You surely do not think that a 
man who is using 60s can at once go over to 200s whatever the price factor 
may be? Supposing the price difference was not very material would 
he go over to 100s for the same purpose ? 

Mr. Campbell. —No. It is very difficult to answer that. I don’t think 
it is possible to give any figure to show where substitution would actually 
take place. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I should like to help the handloom weaver and at the 
same time I should like to help the spinning interest in this country. It 
seems to me that the spinner’s interest and the 1 weaver’s interest is mutual. 
The spinner has to look to the handloom weaver and on his prosperity 
the spinning industry has to depend largely because the spinner only 
supplies to tho handloom weaver. That is the position in this country. 
T want to see how far the spinner can be helped without penalising the 
handloom weaver, and it is therefore that I want a high watermark, if I 
m“y say so, of the counts of yarn which will be sufficient to protect all 
the spinning that can be done with the raw cotton produced in this 
country. You may think it over and give me an answer later if you like. 

Mr. Campbell.— Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There are different counts of yarn that are imported, 
grey yarns of various counts, bleached yarns, there is tho dyed yarn and 
then we come to other sections. So far ns grey yarns and dyed yarns 
are concerned 1 understand grey yarn is producod in this country and 
knowing the methods of the handloom weavers’ work, the dyeing is always 
done by him. So that if you are sending him dyed yarn, you are com¬ 
peting with yarns produced in this country and with the handloom weaver. 
Take bleached yarn. Do you know how much is produced in this country 
of anything at all? 

Mr. Campbell. —We have not got any figures to show how much is 
being produced. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Take other kinds of yarn, mercerised. Have you any 
idea how much is produced in this country ? 

Mr. Campbell. —As far as I know nothing is produced; it is mostly 
from Japan. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You do not produce either? 

Mr. Campbell. —We used to import fair quantities until Japan entered 
the market. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Take hosiery yarn. Is that a special typo? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Can you give me the figures of your imports? 

Mr. Campbell. —That also is in the hands of the Japanese. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— In your supplementary memorandum regarding yarn you 
state “In the yarn trade there can and does exist an import business 
which certainly does not compete directly with Indian spinning mills and 
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the indirect competition the effect of which is practically negligible.” 

I want you to explain what are the detailed kinds of yarn that are 
imported to which that statement can apply. 

Afr. Campbell. —Anything from 60s and upwards does not compete with 
Indian mill production to any extent, 

Mr. Mudaliar. As I said, there may be indirect competition between 60s 
and 60s if there is any wide margin in the price factor. 

Mr. Campbell. —That’ is so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Again you say “ there are types and counts of cotton 
yarn which are required either by handloom weavers or millowners the 
demand for which cannot be met without drafting on Lancashire’s supplies 
Leaving aside the Indian millowners for the moment, take the handloom 
weaver: what are the types that you are referring to which Lancashire 
alone can supply to the handloom weaver? 

Mt. Campbell.- —We are referring to the reject yarn which forms the bulk 
of our trade in India. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Can you tell me what reject yam is? 

Mr. Button. —In Lancashire we have 42 million spindles of which 31 
millions ore mule spindles. These spindles spin an enormous amount of yarn 
for the hosiery trade and similar trades in which the production is sent 
away in the form in which it is spun. If any fault i3 found, if there is a 
wrong twist, if there is a dirty cop or if there is any mark whatever they 
are rejected by the mule spinners or the packers, and you can understand 
on 31 million spindles there is a veTy large amount of this yarn which is 
separated into precise counts and is either sent direct in cop forin or is 
very carefully reeled. It is not so precisely finished as the perfectly spun 
yarn; it may be a little weaker. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Is this reject yarn which is imported a new innovation in 
your import business or has it been going on all the timeP 

Mr. Button. —It has been going on always. The yarn is quite a good 
yarn, but it is bad in appearance. Everybody knows that some times cops 
are misshapen. They may have imperfections in the form of dirty marks. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The very name reject shows that somebody or other is 
prepared to reject. It cannot bo the best quality yarn. 

Mr. Button. —Quite. 

Mr, Mudaliar. —Has your trade in reject yarn gone np during the last 
few years or is it stationary? Is the proportion of reject yarn the same as 
you were doing some years agoP 

Mr. Campbell. —Very much smaller. 

President .—Do you send it to any other country? Do you send it to 
India for handloom weavers? Why do you send it to India particularly? 

Mr. Campbell .—There has always been a demand in India for reject 
yarn. 

President.. —I assume for the handloom weaver. 

Mr. Button. —Strange to say it goes to other countries with a long 
winter where people have to sort this yarn out and I believe they also have 
handlooms. There was considerable trade in Rumania and Norway. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Could you give us the actual figures of reject yarns? 

Mr. Button. —They are never separated in the returns. 

Mr, Campbell. —In our returns it comes under counts between 60s and 
100s and you will see that this has gone down from 1929-30. It was 6,000 
and now it is 3,600. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When I discussed with you this morning, yon didn’t 
say that it was included. You gave me to understand that the total imports 
of yarn from the United Kingdom is over 50s to 100s. 

Mr. Campbell. —It includes reject yarn. I didn’t mention it tnen. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —I want to know whether there was an increase or 
decrease of reject yarn as separate from perfect yarns of 50e to 100s. The 
impression I gathered was that reject yarn figures have definitely gone up. 
Can you please supply us the import figures? 

Mr. Campbell. —I don’t think we can give you the figures. 

President. —We will ask the importers. , 

Mr, Mudaliar. —Will you kindly turn to your supplementary memoran¬ 
dum No. II? When you tested the yams at the Shirley Institute, did you 
take the yarns that were produced by the mills which used that yarn for 
the cloth or did you take the yarn which the mills sent to the handloom 
weaver for manufacturing? You do not know what that yarn was. 

Mr. Campbell.-—1 will let you know about that afterwards. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The point that I am suggesting) for your consideration is 
this: you lay great stress on the strength of the yarn. If it is to be used 
in the power looms, then its strength will be great. If it is intended for. 
the handloom weaver—that is what we are concerned with in the question 
of the yam business—then the question of the strength will not arise. The 
strength must be necessarily much lower. You are making the statement 
here that Indian yarns of the same counts as United Kingdom imports are 
considerably stronger. It may be so or it may not be so. I should like to 
know whether the test you have made of the yarn is the yarn produced in 
a purely spinning mill in which case we may take it that it is intended for 
the handloom weaver, or yam produced in a combined spinning and weaving 
mill. You must take it that it is itended for the power loomB. 

Mr. Campbell. —We will let you have that information. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Later on you say: Superior strength iB a factor of great 
importance in competition, and we suggest the Board should bear thiB in 
mind when comparing prices. You have yourself stated just now that 
reject yarns are in good demand by the handloom weaver. They are not 
of superior strength and therefore where we are taking the question of 
yarn pure and simple—and here I am considering the question in relation 
to the handloom weaver—-you will agree that superior strength is not 
one of the factors to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Campbell. —That is true. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Therefore to that extent that is not a fact. I wonder 
whether, with your technical knowledge, you can help us. Will you turn to 
the representation of the Cotton Spinning Industry. The last Tariff 
Board has made certain calculations with regard to the output per 
spindle per day. The Southern India Millowners say that a great error has 
been committed and that therefore protection granted to them has been very 
small. 3-85 oz. average counts 40s is the output per spindle. They say: 

11 This is either a printer’s error or the Board has gone very sadly astray ". 
1 want to know from you as practical men what your output per spindle per 
day would be if you are spinning 40s. 

Mr. Dutton. —What do you call a day—double shift? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —No. We will come to the double shift when we take the 
evidence of the Bombay Millowners’ Association. Take 10 hours. 

President. —What is the working day at home? 

Mr. Dutton. —8 hours. I worked the 40s out on 10 hours. I should call 
it in an ordinary quality 3 oz. It would vary a great deal according to 
quality. 

President. —Instead of 3-86, it should be 2-35 ozs. It is one thing on 
which you both agreed. 

Mr. Campbell. —I am glad of that. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In your main memorandum you say: “We contend, 
however, that the same considerations by no means apply to the prices at 
which the yarns normally supplied by the United Kingdom are offered, and 
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that a uniform ad valorem rate which strikes a fair average, whilst its 
incidence may be less in one case than another on the prices per lb. will in 
practice cover such margins as exist On this question of average if you 
are not really importing yarns below 50s and if your main business is in 
yarns above 60s, how will you strike an average? It will be a misleading 
average. In any case with reference to yarn, we will have to arrive at 
differentials on various counts and the problem is where to draw the 
differential. 

Mr. Campbell .—Our argument here is really based on the principle of 
the adoption of specific duties. Specific duties are imposed to deal with 
abnormal circumstances, either abnormally low prices or depreciated ex¬ 
change. Neither of these two apply to the United Kingdom and therefore 
on these grounds we see no reason why the specific duty should be imposed on 
our goods. YVe therefore suggest that there should be a uniform ad valorem 
rate. By that in some directions the Indian mills might gain and in other 
directions we might. Working on an average, we should probably be all 
square. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—That I can understand. Supposing you take counts up 
to 50 or 60 and you equate the prices, you get a difference of 1} annas or 
2 annas at the most. At the moment you can either put as a specific duty 
•of 2 annas or put the equivalent duty which is a mere arithmetical proposi¬ 
tion. It does not make the slightest difference for the time being. Am 
I right? Supposing you take the prices of 40s to 50s, you find that the 
Indian fair selling price is A and the United Kingdom landed is A-2. 
Equivalent in the form of specific duty would be 2 annas. You merely work 
out the percentage of A‘2 and you get 16 per cent, or 10 per cent, or say 10 
per cent, ad valorem is required. At the moment, when you equate the prices 
whether you say it is the specific duty or whether you give an arithmetical 
equivalent of ad valorem percentage of duty, it makes no difference eithor to 
you or to the industry. 

Mr. Streat .—On that particular line. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—We are thinking of yarns alone. On that particular line, 
it would not make any difference. 

Mr. Campbell .—Except that you cannot equato prices by a specific duty. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—The first thing even for on ad valorem duty is to equate 
it on annas pies basis. 

Mr. Strr.at .—The same 2 annas would be more than 15 per cent, on a 
neighbouring quality in oftie direction and less on a neighbouring quality 
in another direction, as presumably the differences in cost would be constant. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Perfectly right. Supposing you tnke a percentage, would 
you not find exactly the same results following? Supposing you take 15 per 
cent, on ono quality and you work out the duty on the lower quality, it 
would be more than 15 per cent. That result follows in either case, 
don’t see any difference. That is why you take an average of a number o. 
qualities. Having taken the average you find the equivalent. It doesn’t 
matter for the time being—again I stress the point at the moment when 
protection is granted, whether it takes the form of specific duty or ad valorem 
duty. The advocates of the specific duty have relied on what I may call the 
prospective future, that is to say if prices go down, the specific duty will bo 
a very much better check than the ad valorem duty. Conversely if prices go 
up, the ad valorem duty will give more protection than the specific duty. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—In this particular instance you have been stressing over 
and over again as the President pointed out on the point that your prices 
arc like to go up rather than down. 

Mr. Campbell .—As regards labour. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—All conditions’ relating to the industry including the 
rationalisation scheme. 
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President. —As regards labour conditions and not as regards manufac¬ 
turing costs. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Can you visualise the prospects of the future with regard 
to the raw material costs or is it impassible? 

Mr. Campbell. —Absolutely impossible. 

President. —You have been good enough to give us some notes in reply 
to the cases submitted by others. It has been stated that apart from the 
purely protective duties into which we are enquiring, there are other factors 
influencing' comparative prices that bear rather heavily, that is to say duties 
on machinery, imports of better class of cotton, chemicals, etc. You have 
given us a few things here in that connection. Could you just tell us in 
a word how you would meet that argument that has been put forward' 
by the Indian industry about the protective duties? These are the draw¬ 
backs in comparison. 

Mr. Campbell. —I was thinking in connection with what we say hero that 
we have to pay duty on all our charges such as freight, insurance, packing 
and packing material. We have to pay 25 per cent, on all these charges. 

President. —I was rather thinking like this. Take the case of machinery 
for instance. You make your own machinery and they have to import their 
machinery. 

Mr. Dutton. —We import a lot of machinery as the figures would show 

President. —To what extent? What type of machinery do you impo>«. 
Do you mean the high draft system and quick speed winding frames? 

Mr. Dutton. —Yes and other machinery. Although I should be very glad 
to think and believe that English cotton machinery is the best in the world, 

I don’t think I should he prepared to make that statement. One must 
make use of inventions in other countries. 

President. —In other words you say that you have to import a certain 
amount, but nothing comparable to what your friends in this country have to. 

Mr. Dutton. —I signed a cheque for £6,000 on the day I left. 

Mr. Sahimtoola. —I would like to know what is the proportion of the 
foreign machinery you import. 

Mr. Dutton. —It would be impossible to say. It is only in exceptional 
cases that foreign machinery is used. 

President. —One of the extra' costs which the Bombay people have to 
incur is in connection with fumigation. Do you have to incur it? 

Mr. Dutton. —I rather thought that it was So infinitesimal a charge that 
it ought not to he taken into consideration. 

President. —Is there any other point you Want to make in that connec¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Dutton. —No. 

President. —There is one other point regarding annex No. 2. I dbn’t 
want to go into the details of the different counts of yarn. I rather felt’ 
that we have dealt with it. The fact is that you have not been able to 
find an Indian yarn selling at 20 annas. That is meant to be the fair 
selling price of Indian yarn sold by a mill. The details have been given 
to us. We have not gone into that. What have you been able to find out? 

Mr. Dutton. —The Harvey’s Madura Mills 60s Egyptian yarn was on 
August 81st, 1935 in the bazaar 16 annas per )b. On December 5th, 1935 in 
the bazaar it was 15-75 annas and we understand the mill- rate was 15-5 
annas per lb. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Those are the realised prices. 

Mr. Dutton. —Bazaar prices. 

President. —It is just possible that the mill is selling below cost in order 
to meet competition from abroad. I wish you could get us a few more case”— 
not like this but comparable cases as far as possible. 
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President. —There are one or two things we have to &sk you aWuik arti¬ 
ficial silk. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would like to ask one more question with regard to 
yarn. You say that “ the continued importation of yarns of the type 
supplied by the United Kingdom is desirable and that any weighting of 
the duty above strictly moderate levels will serve no good purpose whatso¬ 
ever on a long view ”. Do you mean counts above 50s ? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What about the reject yarns which are included in 
that? Would you be able to separate the two in some way or other? 

Mr. Campbell.—I am afraid it is awfully difficult. We will try if you 
like. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are advocating this in the interests of the hand- 
loom industry? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do the mills produce a certain quantity of this 
yarnp 

Mr. Campbell. —Very little, I should say. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But the question which I do not understand is this. 
You are not claiming it on the ground that India is not able to manufacture. 
If India can produce the necessary yarn, I do not know why it is desirable 
to import the United Kingdom yarn unless it has got some intrinsic value or 
something different or something better which India is not able to give to 
its buyers. I want to understand your point. 

Mr. Campbell. —I do not think that India is manufacturing any reject 
yarns. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am talking of 60s and over. You generalise and 
then finish up your statement by saying that it is desirable to have your 
yarn admitted into the country in the interests of the Indian handloom 
industry and Indian consumers as a whole. 

Mr. Streat. —We hope you will agree with us after looking into the 
question. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is a question which I would like you to prove before 
you can ask me to agree. You must prove that it is necessary in the 
interests of the consumer to Teduce the duty. It may be a very good thing 
to import the United Kingdom yarn, but if it is coming into competition 
with the yarn already manufactured in the country it is quite a different 
thing. 

Mr. Campbell. —We contend that India can produce that yarn without 
any protection, as far as we are concerned, and in a great number of other 
countB. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— That is beside the point if I may say so. You are 
appealing to the Indian industry and the .Indian consumer. The Indian 
consumer is a different person from the industry which is seeking protection. 
As regards the question about artificial silk fabrics, based on the large im¬ 
portation of artificial silk yarn, I wonder whether your attention has been 
drawn to the fact that 85 per cent, of the yarn is used for the handloom 
industry. Your point of view, is that India is faced with the competition 
from Japan and that your prices are high as compared with the products Of 
Indian mills. 

Mr. Campbell. —The whole of the artificial silk trade is completely 
dominated by the imports from Japan. That really underlies our complete 
statement here. ! 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We are asked to consider the duty on artificial silk 
fabrics and mixtures. 

Mr. Campbell.— Yes. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —India is also producing at present some goods of that 
description. In fact, I find that you have given us one Indian sample about 
which i discussed with you yesterday, you have not given us the trade mark 
or the mill manufacturing it, and I have asked you to get us those details. 
You have taken the duty paid prioe of Lancashire goods there. 

Mr. Campbell. —It is impossible for us to compete in artificial silk either 
with Japan or with India owing to the fact that we cannot get the same 
yarn at the same price as that at which India can buy. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In India it is a very heavy duty. 

Mr. Campbell. —We have to pay a still heavier duty in the United 
Kingdom if we are to import it either from the Continent or from Japan. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What about the. question of staple fibre which has got 
a very great bearing on this question ? I wonder whether your attention has 
been drawn to an article which appeared in the “ Capital ” of December 
6th. 

Mr. Campbell. —As far as staple fibre in the United Kingdom iB con¬ 
cerned, it is still in its infancy. We all appreciate that Japan is making 
very great progress. The question will obviously have to be dealt with by 
the Government of India next year when they come to make a new agree¬ 
ment with Japan. But as far as our own industry is concerned, it is still 
in its infancy. 

President. —Here is much later and more up-to-date information in the 
“ Statist ” (handed to Mr. Rahimtoola). 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I have seen samples of staple fibre goods produced in 
India. One mill is actually producing it. 

President. —Up-to-date figures ate contained in that issue. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The world production of staple fibre is given in 
thousands of lbs. The United Kingdom share in 1935 does not bear out the 
contention that it is in the infant stage in the sense in which it is under¬ 
stood in the trade. Even in India, I have seen actual samples sent to us. 
It is really a question whether it will not affect the cotton industry as well as 
the other industries. 

Mr. Campbell. —The only reference made by the Millowners in their 
evidence was in favour of the removal of the duty on staple fibre as a raw 
material which of course has not got anything to do with us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—I am discussing with you the question as to how it 
will affect the Cotton industry when the duty on artificial silk is reduced. 

Mr. Campbell. —As the Indian industry will be able to buy staple fibre 
at very much less price than we should be able to buy it in the United 
Kingdom, they would have an advantage. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Would you rather recommend that the duty of 3 annas 
per lb. on staple fibre should be abolished? 

Mr. Campbell. —I do not know about that. 

President. —The point is partly this. You deal here generally with the 
artificial silk. There is a staple fibre developing and the point was made 
somewhere that to the extent to which the excise duty which was in force at 
home on staple fibre was removed or reduced, your costs would become lower. 

I have also seen a reference to the effect that while there is an excise duty 
in the United Kingdom there is also an export drawback. So, when you 
say that the excise duty has been taken off, it does not alter the position 
in regard to the competition in this country, for the drawback is also taken 
off. 

Mr. Campbell. —Taking the excise and drawback into account, the staple 
fibre in the United Kingdom is still sold at double the price or more than 
double the price of staple fibre in this country. 

President. —It is only mentioned as an additional factor. 
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Mr. liahirntoola. —I would like you to refer to your reply to the Mill- 
owners’ case. Jt is stated there “ It is true that small increase occurred 
in exports between 2nd July atid 1st December, 111711, when tho trade liad 
a quite temporary and accidental bonus of modorate dimensions ” What 
exactly is meant by that? 

Mr. Campbell. —What happened was this. There was a period of 5 months 
when the excise duty was reduced from 1 shilling to 6 pence and the draw¬ 
back remained tit Is. 9 d. Owing to that extra amount of drawback, it enabled 
the trade to do a certain amount of business. That was the sole reason 
for the increase in the import figures. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. .Has that position changed? 

Mr. Campbell. —The excise is 6(1. and the drawback is Is., so. that we are 
9 pence worse oil than we were at that period. 

Mi'. St rent. Instead of calling upon the exporters to prove that the 
exported article had paid duty at the higher rate, an estimate was made of 
the stocks ill the country and the period of time it would take with the 
higher duty for the stock to be disposed of and there was thus a little 
latitndo given to the trade by the Treasury. 

Mr. Ruliimtubla. —Still there is a slight advantage. 

Mr. Streat. —Mo, it was gone by the end of December. 

Mr. Rahimtoula. —Is there no advantage at all at present? 

Mr. Streat. —No. It vanished on the date on which the higher rebate was 
taken off. It only lasted a couple cif months. 

President. —You say here from 1 July to December ’. 

Mr. Camjibe.il.- -Yes. 

Mr. Pali imtoola. —You have calculated the price here ns 6s. 3 id. c.i.f.c.i. 
and you say that it works out to 8' annas per yard wholesale price. That 
means that you have included the duty and other charges. 

Mr. Hopkinson.- That is the wholesale price in the bazaar given to us 
by the importer who is selling the goods. 

Mi', Rahimtoula. —lie has not told you as to how he arrived at 8 annas? 
The price of 8 annas 6 pies also is shown. 

Mr. Hopkinson. —We liavo 2 prices at which business was done. In the 
one case the bazaar price was 8 annas and in the other (that is, to-day's 
conditions) it was 8 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Eahimloola. —The present price is 8 annas 6 pios. 

Mr. Hopkinson-. —Yes. 1 have got documentary evidence if you want. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have worked out the duty. Unless we get the 
details about the name of the mill, number of tho quality, etc., we won’t 
be able to work it ourselves. 

Mr. Campbell. —Quite. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Have you any idea of what quantity of pure artificial 
silk is produced by the Indian mills? 

Mr. Campbell.- —You mean artificial silk fabric. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —100 per cent, artificial silk. 

Mr. Jlopkinson. —Our information is that tliero is not much TOO per cent, 
fabric produced by the power looms. But we believe there is 100 per cent, 
fabfic produced by handlooins in some quantities. We have no data on 
which wo could get actual figures. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Have you any idea as to how much is produced by the 
poweT looms of mixtures whore more than 60 per cent, content is of silk? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —These can only be assumptions, and as assumptions 
they are subject to challenge by anybody. Such information as we have may 
clash with the information that others get. Therefore although we may be 
able to give some figures, we cannot vouch for their reliability or accuracy. 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —I want the amount of production by power looms of 
mixtures whose silk content is more than 50 per cent. 

Mr. Hopkinson. —I have no figure in detail that would enable me to quote 
anything accurate. I should be pretending to possess information that I 
don’t. 

President. —We will ask the mills. 

Mr. Hopkinson.- You have access there which we have not. 

Mr. Mudaliar.- So far as pure 100 per cent, artificial silk is concerned, 
in your Table 6 you have included artificial silk and cotton mixtures up 
to 1930-31 and after that year you have separated mixtures. I take it the 
first column relates to pure artificial silk goods where there is no mixture of 
cotton at all. 

Mr. Camphell. — Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —From 1931-32 the figures relate to cent per cent, artificial 
silk goods? 

Mr. Campbell. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Your imports are 410, 430, 431 and 4G5 as against 

Japanese imports of 73, 111, 39 and 66 thousand yards. So that your real 
ease is that you want some sort of equation between Japanese prices and 
your prices? 

Mr. Campbell. —We should like to see the Japanese position dealt with 
more or less on the lines of the joint representation we made in 1932-33. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —From the point of view of the consumer of cotton goods, 
and that to a certain extent, the millowners may agree with me that the 
more the import of this artificial silk goods goes up the more will it affect 
the consumption of Indian goods. 

Mr. Campbell.— We should like to see the duties on artificial silk removed 
as we feel that it will in no way interfeie with their cotton goods production 
and it might enable us to get some trade from the Japanese. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Tn those mixture piocegoods as a matter of fact your 
production has gone up, the imports havo gone up? 

Mr. Campbell. - -It was only because, as I told Mr. Rahimtoola, for a 
period of five months wo had extra drawbacks in 1934-35 but the imports 
for the first six months of this year are considerably down again. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Have you produced samples of comparable goods in 
reference to this? 

Mr. Hopkinson. — Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You have given only one Indian, one Japanese and 
one Knglish. 

Mr. Hopkinson. —Yes. The difficulty is that the figures to-day include 
evert 7 type of artificial silk that Britain produces whether it is prints, yarn 
dyed, or piece dyed. Whatever form it is coming in everything is covered 
in this and the difficulty is in finding the British stuff in any volume in the 
hassaar. For any major line we cannot trace them. For instance a case is 
being quoted where there was the question of 8 annas and 8 annas 6 pies and 
that line has been dead since November 1934. Tt is nn longer in the market. 
If we want to find more comparison we shall have to dig into dead trade. 

President.— Here you will agree with your Indian friends that it is the 
Japanese competition that you are both up against. Under tlie head 
“ Artificial silk fabrics and mixtures ” you make the remarks that “ the 
Government of Tndia did not soo fit to impose on foreign artificial silk 
goods tho alternative specific duties recommended by the Clare Lees 
Commission, 1933 ”, The Government of India have not imposed specific 
duties in this particular section of the trade and yet your general argument 
is that you do not want specific duties? 

Mr. Hopkinson. —I am sorry T did not make it clear that the specific 
duties are imposed to doal with abnormal circumstances, eithor depreciated 
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exchange or abnormally low prices and so on. We maintain that there is 
no abnormality about our trade at all and therefore the ad valorem duty is 
the one that should be imposed. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Supposing duty is put not only on account of depre¬ 
ciated exchange and fall in prices but to give the minimum protection to 
the industry; that is why Mr. Mudaliar is putting to you that if you make 
the two equal that need not be put on account of these factors, but that is 
the best form of protecting the industry. 

Mr. Campbell .—I am afraid we do not agree with that. Our view is 
that specific duties are imposed in 99 cases out of 100 with a view to 
prohibiting goods coming in. There is no question of equation of prices. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—You have told us that there is a good deal of difficulty 
about the comparability of cotton cloth. How would you compare the two 
specimens of artificial silk mixtures? In addition to the complication of 
reed and pick in cotton you have got to find the exact amount of mixture 
which has gone into the fabric. How would you compare the United 
Kingdom artificial silk mixtures and Indian mixtures and equate prices? 

Mr. Campbell .—All we can do is to get as near as possible. It is 
possible to calculate each one separately and to have an estimate of the 
reed and pick in the yarn. The proportion of silk yarn and artificial silk 
can be determined exactly. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Just one more question with regard to the supple¬ 
mentary statement in which you have selected 5 or 6 samples and say 
1 comparable Have you given any consideration to the other samples? 
When you gave me six samples you drew my attention to the figures and 
samples given by the Millowners which I discussed with you in detail. T 
only want to know from you, without going into figures and prices, whether 
the comparisons given by the Ahmedabad and Bombay Millowners, of which 
samples were supplied to your Delegation have been considered by you. 

Mr. Campbell .—We will give you an answer to that later on. 

President. —Gentlemen, I would like to thank you very much for the 
frank way in which you have given evidence. There just remains the range 
of samples: go through them and tell us about the comparability as far as 
possible. Perhaps you may rail and I may have an opportunity of meeting 
you here sometime next week. 

Mr. Campbell .—I thank you and the Board very much for the considera¬ 
tion you have shown to us. 
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SOUTHERN INDIA MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Evidence of Messrs. J. M. DOAK, Dewan Bahadur C. S. RATNA- 
SABAPATHY MUDALIAR, Mr. R. VENKATASWAMY 
NAIDU and Mr. G. N. SIRUR recorded at Bombay 
on Saturday, the 14th December, 1935. 

President. —Gentlemen, from the representation that you originally sent, 

I find that you represent the Cotton Spinning Industry. 

Mr. Doak. —Generally speaking yes. 

President. —How many purely cotton spinning mills are there outside this 
representation ? 

Mr. Doak. —I think you will get that information from our representation. 

I understand that of the 36 several have since taken to weaving and so they 
are no longer purely spinning mills. 

President.— Speaking generally, you represent the Bpinning industry as 
spinning industry apart from spinning and weaving industry? 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

President. —Which of the mills do you represent here? 

Mr. Doak. —I represent the Madura Mills Company, Limited and generally 
speaking the mills mentioned in the representation. Dewan Bahadur C. 8. 
Ratnasabapathy Mudaliar and Mr. R. Venkataswami Naidu represent the 
Coimbatore interests which are large. Mr. G. N. Sirur represents Bombay 
a id Mysore. 

f resident. —Curiously enough it is nearly all South India. That is 
because purely spinning mills are situated there. 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

President. —You were good enough to give us a very interesting statement 
of your case and we have had the opportunity of hearing you informally 
during our Madras visit. In addition to that we have handed to you the 
cases of the Lancashire Delegation, Madras, Calcutta and Bombay Chambers 
of Commerce. You have had an opportunity of considering these cases and 
have given special notes. 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

President. —Do you wish to modify or alter your original cases in any way 
as a result of your having seen other people’s cases? 

Mr. Doak. —Only in small details do we wish to modify our original ease. 

President.—We would like to hear what you have got to say generally. 

Mr. Doak.—We appreciate thiB opportunity of appearing before the 
Special Tariff Board, as members of the spinning Industry feel that they 
have a definite grievance. In recent years we have had to face the fuil 
force.of the world depression and at the Bame time were subject to unrestrict¬ 
ed external competition. Government recognised the necessity for protecting 
the cloth industry but did nothing for the spinners, in fact they reduced 
the duties on cotton yarns last year quite unjustifiably. We realize the subject 
o' Japanese and Chinese competition is outside the scope of the Tariff 
Board’s enquiry but we would reiterate how necessary it is that something 
be done to protect spinners from the severe competition to which they are 
exposed from those countries. In the examination of the United Kingdom 
delegation, a considerable amount of time has been taken up in searching 
for means by which the fair selling prices of Indian cloths can be contrasted 
with the prices of comparable United Kingdom cloths. So far as yarn is 
concerned, there is little difficulty in finding comparable qualities, and we 
are quite satisfied to leave our case in the hands of the Board on this basis. 
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recognize handloom weavers are an important interest to be considered 
but would point out that any undue weighting of the balance in their favour 
is apt to react on the handloom weavers themselves in the shape of spinning 
mills unable effectively to compete putting in power looms. We would 
suggest that in this enquiry, the Special Tariff Board arrive at the level of 
duties required against United Kingdom yarns by taking the fair selling 
price of Indian yarns, as already indicated, allowing for yarn whatever 
figure of return on capital is taken for cloth. In the report tho Board 
could state what reduction in the duties so arrived at should be made by 
Government on behalf of the handloom weavers. This procedure would be 
consistent with the view that tho Tariff Board is a fact finding body. 

President. —That is a very constructive suggestion you have put forward 
before us and I hope to have an opportunity of discussing this. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Mr. Doak, I find from the representations sent by you 
that you have divided them into practically three parts. In the first place, 
you have told us about the injustice done to you. Secondly you have 
informed us the present condition in which the pure spinning industry is 
and thirdly your proposals with regard to the duties you require for tho 
United Kingdom yarns coming into India. Your ease, as I understand, is 
specially given in the oral statement and that is that we should treat you as 
a separate industry? 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And that we should give you all the overhead charges 
that are at present calculated for the weaving industry? 

Mr. Doak.— Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Namely the interest on working capital, depreciation, 
profit on block capital and the Managing Agency Commission? 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. If I may explain, the idea contained in the suggestion 
put forward is this. For example you take 8 per cent, in the case of cloth. 
You adopt that figure also in the case of yarn and thereby arrive at the 
level of duties required for equating the soiling prices. Suppose that results 
in 2 annas per lb., then in the Tariff Board Report, stnte that figure as 
being the duty found necessary on a 8 per cent, basis, but in your further 
discussion of the handloom industry it would bo possible for the Board to 
recommend to Government that while tho duties have been found to be 
justified at, let us say, 2 annas, 25 or 30 per cent, or whatever percentage is 
justified in the opinion of the Board should bo deducted in the interests of 
the handloom weavers. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means you give part of the duty to handloom 
weavers. 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Duty realised on cotton piecegoods. 

Mr. Doalc. —I am not suggesting anything actually to the handloom 
weavers. Supposing on a 8 per cent, basis you found that a duty of 2 annas 
was justified and you stated that in the Tariff Board’s report. We said 
that instead of Government levying a duty of 2 annas, they might reduce 
that to say 1 anna 6 pies or 1 anna 9 pies in order to give relief to the 
handloom weavers, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are talking of what has happend in the past. 

Mr. Doak. —I am talking of what I am hopeful in the future as a result 
of this enquiry. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I understand one of your recommendations to be this. 
If after taking all the overhead charges and arriving at the fair selling price 
and equating it with the present imported price of yarns of United Kingdom 
coming into India, we find that tho level of duty required for protection is 
2 annas, then instead of saying that 2 annas duty should be levied, we should 
levy 1 anna 6 pies. 
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Mr. I)ouk. —I suggest that you indicate in the report the figure of 
2 annus. Thereafter in discussing the condition of the handloom weavers you 
must mako up your mind as to what figure you should recommend to Govern¬ 
ment and state also in the report that the duty of 2 annas which you are 
recommending should be reduced by 25 per cent, ur whatever the Board may 
decide. 

Mr. Jlahimtouln .—How can we do it? That means we are giving you less 
protection than you dcsorve. 

Mr. Dunk. —Yes. 

Mr. liuhimtoula .—What figure would you put before the Board in order 
to make ail allowance for the interests of the handloom weaver? 

Mr. Dunk. —The ease for yarn has been so complicated in the past by 
the interests of the handloom weavers that frankly wo. spinners have not 
known where we stood. On the one hand we were told that the duties in 
force were fair duties and flic indication seemed to lie that they had been 
calculated on an 8 per cent, return on capital. Wc knew from the actual 
level of duties, that that cuuld not possibly bo the case. We would rather 
prefer to see what the actual duty should be nud what was actually decided 
to give us, so that thereafter we should make up our minds as to whether 
it whs worthwhile continuing purely to spin or whether we had better givo 
up the struggle and get on with putting in looms. 

Mr. Jinhimtonln .—1 understand .your point. T shall put it in it different 
manner. I think you arc alluding to what lias happened in the past with 
regard to the interest of the spinning industry. Your point of view is 
that the Tariff Board has not been able to do justice to the Spinning industry 
on the ground that it would raise the price of the lmndloom products. 

Mr. non!:.— Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtnnla .—That is exactly the point which I wont to develop in 
this instance also, because we find great difficulty in arriving at the fair 
selling price. You must not forget that there exists a spinning and weaving 
industry in the country and if we give them more than the bare cost of 
manufacturing yarn in their mills, they would be competing with the hand- 
loom products. Wo you follow my point? If I fix a fair selling price for 
the spinning industry, then the overheads which 1 am allowing for you 
will also automatically go to thp weaving industry. 

Mr. Don Hr.—Yes, l follow, hut at the same time if they were going to 
market yarn, it would mean they would also have to incur for instance 
baling, reeling and bundling costs just as we have got to do and practically 
speaking we are not afraid of tho internal competition. I don't see that it 
would harm the handloom weaver. 

Mr. Rnhiwtuoln .—That is not the point. The point is how much of the 
duty beyond hnre costs will be utilised by the mills to compete with the 
handloom products. Tf I arrive at a fair selling price of thp yarn, T have 
to calrulatc that price in arriving at a dutv on piecpgoods. TIow will you 
he able to separate the two and say that the cost which is allocated to tho 
spinning and weaving industry will be quite separate from the rnst of the 
spinning industry? Loaviug aside the overheads, will you be able to sav 
what exactly will he the cost of manufacturing yarn in the spinning and 
weaving industry as distinct from the spinning industry ? 

PrrMdrnf .—May I suggest Mr. Rahimfoola. that to start off we should 
ask them as spinners how they would proceed to equate their fair selling 
prices with the prices of imported yarn. 

Mr. Fohimtoola .—I am on that. 

T'rrsitlrnt .—Tlven on that point, this question of putting on 2 annas to 
start off and reducing it to 1 anna C pies or some other arbitrary figure, I 
would like you if it is possible to remember that you are spinning mills 
and that you want more adequate protection than you have got. at, 
present. I realise that in the past according to your statement of the case 
full account lias not been takun of tho fact that you have to bundle and 
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bo on and get rid of the yarn all over the country. For the moment forget 
all that. W'e will deal with you as a spinning section seeking protection 
against imported yarn from the United Kingdom and if we were to do that 
in the next stage, we will probably get on, if you can give us any information 
us to the difference between you as a spinning mill and a spinning and 
weaving mill which sells surplus yarn and then the effect on the hundioom 
wuuver. You are a spinning industry and you have a grievance that you are 
not adequately protected. You just put forward your statement of the case. 
Overlook all about the hundioom industry unless we remind you about the 
existence of it and then overlook also the fact that you are competing with 
the spinning and weaving mills. 

Mr. Uahimtuola. —It will be necessary to find out the extent of the com¬ 
petition with regard to the actual position of counts below 50s and counts 
above 60s. If you will look at tho table on page 23, you will be able to find 
out the extent of shifting that is done by you from the course to the finer 
counts. Will you please tell me exactly in what counts you find the com¬ 
petition from Uniled Kingdom goods? If you will look at your figures 
you will find that from 1 to 30s the production has gone down since 1932-3.3, 
so also from 30s and above and especially in 31s to 40s there is an increase 
of 24 por cent. What was the reason of this shifting? 

Mr. l)oak. —This is a case where it is rather difficult to say that party A 
was against party B or vice versa. In 1932-33 we had floods of 31s to 40s 
coming into India from China and Japan and strangely, as it may seem, 
we had to go on to these counts in order to minimise our losses in this 
way. With these cheap 31s to 40s coming in, prices began to drop of counts 
below 31s to 40s, particularly 20s which affected every spinning mill in 
the south, particularly Coimbatore nnd ourselves. The result was that we 
were definitely showing a loss on every lb. of 20s produced and it paid us to 
go on to 405. F.ven though there was a Iorr on 40s, T don’t say there was 
a loss on 40s, when it came tu a loss on 20s, it paid all of us to chnnge to tho 
higher couuts and in the process there being less 20s put on the market, it 
also served to improve the price of 20s. 

Mr. Jialiimtoola.- -In 1932-33 there wus Japanese competition. 

Mr. JJoak. —Yes and of course United Kingdom yarn continued to enme 
in. 

Mr. Uahimtuola.— What were the particular counts in which you found 
competition from the United Kingdom yarns severe? We have got to deal 
only with United Kingdom yarn and I would like you to confiue your remarks 
to this aspect of the question. 

Mr. J)onk. —It is a very difficult thing to say. I have supplied tho 
Board with some original statements. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What is the difficulty? Ynu have givpn the imports of 
counts of yarn from different countries. 

Mr. l)uult. —I have something to soy on this point. It has a bearing on 
this. It was pointed out that the balance of yarn available for sale was 
330 million lbs. So far as Coimbatore and our own mills in the south are 
concerned, we are interested in counts 20s and upwards. Our cotton is too 
good for 10s 12s. That does mean it is only tliut part of the 330 million 
lbs. which we are competing for and with which we are interested. According 
to Directors of Industries and all tho sources of information which you would 
have seen, tho handloom weaver in this country consumes a fair amount of 
yarn say counts below 12s, below 16s and below 20s—probably 40 to 50 per 
cent, of the total. 

President. —When ynu say that, ran you give us references to show that 
the handloom weaver is working on those counts? 

Mr. Pooh. —I will put in a complete statement later, if I may, based on 
the Directors of Industries’ own figures for each province. 

President .—Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Doak. —Hut if I might state just tentatively, it means that it is 
considerably under 200 million lbs. which we have to share with our friends 
from Lancashire, Japan and China and the Indian spinning and weaving 
mills, so that I may say that everything which comes into the country and 
which is from 21s to 30s and upwards certainly competes with the South 
Indian spinners. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —-In 1932-33 in the report of the Tariff Board it is 
stated that practically 80 per cent, of the yarn used by the haudloom industry 
is 20s and below. 

Mr. Doak. ^Tliat is an overstatement. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —IVliat percentage would you consider to be reasonable? 

Mr. Duak. —50 to 60 per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You mean to-day? 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —1 would like to see the figures. My information is 
otherwise and was substantiated in the discussion which we had with the 
Director of Industries when the Buard was in Madras. 

Mr. Doak. —We will give you figures. 

Mr. Rahimtoola — Now you can proceed with your remarks about yarn. 

Mr. Doak. —In that limited market, anything which comes in of counts 
over 20s may be said to compete directly with the South Indian spinners. 
For instance, in 31s to 40s. the United Kingdom is still sending a fair 
quantity of yarn. Single grey and single coloured all compete with our 
grey yarn. There is a large dyeing industry in most ot the towns in South 
India. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Ynu have given a long list of counts of yarn that are 
impurted into this country Do T understand that in all these yarns there 
is competition from the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —AH these yarns are produced by you? 

Mr. Doak. —31s to 40s certainly; 41s to 50s partly. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Tho first heading is single grey and the next heading 
is single coloured. 

Mr. Doak.— In the matter of bleached yarn, we cannot compete with the 
bazar bleacher. If we had our own bleaching plant, it would not pay ua. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You are not manufacturing them to-day? 

Mr. Doak.—We are manufacturing yarn which goes to Jhe hand bleachort 
in the bazar, just as we are manufacturing grey yarn which goes to the 
dyeing factories in the bazar. Had we our own plant, we would not be able 
to compete with those dyeing and bleaching factories. 

" Mr. Rahimtoola. —After the yarn is bleached, it comes hack to you for 
sale. Is that the case? 

Mr. Doak. —Generally speaking we sell it in the grey state and in certain 
special cases where we are asked by our customers, we get it bleached. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —You are not in a position to say exactly what the extent 
of the competition is from the United Kingdom in respect of grey, coloured, 
artificial silk, unspecified yarns and sowing thread and darning thread? 

Mr. Doak.—If you take 51s to 60s and some counts over 60s used for 
lungis, most of these cloths are dyed. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I want to divide the yarn into two parts, if I can, so 
aa to Ree what is actually competing and what is not competing. If it is not 
eompeting and if it is used by the handloom industry, then the Board 
might consider tho question of reduction of duty on annther ground. I 
want to get a clear idea of the extent of competition with regard to tba 
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Coiled Kingdom yarns. Would you be satisfied if instead of saying 60s and 
below we recommended 60s and below? 

Mr. Doak. —J would not be satisfied. 

Mr. Uahimtuola .—That is tho point T want to understand. Your point 
is that the specific duty should not only be applicable to counts 50s and 
below but also to counts above 50s. 

Mr. Doak .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—The point that you are making is that the duty requir¬ 
ed to equate prices would work out to 2 annas per lb. on all counts. 

Mr. Doak .—Not quite. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How much docs it come to? 

Mr. Doak.— 2-1 annas. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Then you want a uniform duty whether the count ia 
abovo or below 60s. 

Mr. Doak. —Yea. 

Mr. RahRntoola. —How do you compare the quality of tho United Kingdom 
yarn and tho Indian yam? 

Mr. Doak. —When it is for any particular purpose I should say the 
quality of the Indian yarn would be equal to the quality of the Lancashire 
yarn. For instance, if it is a hosiery yarn and if a certain twist is required, 
then the Indiun yarn will be given that twist and the Lancashire yarn will 
also have the samo twist. There will be very little difference in their 
respective qualities. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —This morning you haro heard about the reject yarn. 
Have you noticed the importations of this yarn into India ? 

Mr. Doak .—We learnt of them from our agents in Calcutta. There seems 
to ho a largo business in reject yam. 

M'. Rahimtoola .—Are they competing with the yarns produced by you* 

Mr. Doak .—They ore competing in the sense that they help to keep 
down prices. But speaking ior ourselvos we have not sent any 60s to the 
Calcutta market. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—The reject yarns are over fiOs? 

Mr. Doak .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— I understand that you are representing the whole 
industry P 

Mr. Doak .—Yes. 

Rrmident .—In this matter are you talking of Madura only or for all P 

Mr. Doak .—I know that Coimbatore docs not send 60s to Calcutta. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—In order to remove any ambiguity, whonever you speak 
for yourself, you should specially mention that. In tho absence of that 
statement, mny I tajro it that you are speaking for all thoso who are present 
along with you? 

Mr. Doak .—Yee. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—In the duty that you have asked for, namely 21 anna*, 
have you taken into consideration the fair selling price of your spinning 
industry? 

Mr. Doak .—Yee. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.— It is only after that you have arrived at tho duty P 

Mr. Doak .—Yes. 

Afr. Rahimtoola.—It has not been arrived at in relation to the raw 
cotton duty? 

Mr. Doak.—No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—I tako it that yon hove considered the question of 
equation of your fair selling prim to the imported prire in arriving at 
this specific duty which you arc rocommending for the Board's consideration? 
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Mr. Doak. —I may say that I have given the fair selling prioea of Indian 
yarns compared with the wholesale prices of Lancashire yams, as far sis 
possible taking identical yarns in all coses. 

Mr. Kahimtuola. —And this is the average duty that you have taken? 

Mr. Doak. —That is somewhat lower than the duties that would bo required 
on the higher counts. 

Mr. llahimtoolii. —How did you arrive at tho average? Have you taken 
60s separately or what? 

Mr. Doalc. —50s und 60a and then 70s to 80s. 

Mr. Kahimtuola. —Then this is the average that you have arrived on the 
basis mentioned by you ? 

Mr. Doak. —You might say that it is an average; you might also say 
that it is a figure taken by refcrenco to our feelings regarding our needs. 
It may sound peculiar to tho Tariff Board, but in Southern India we have 
a very wholesome fear of any further expansion in the South because we 
have been subject to internal competition already, and we don’t wish to see 
too high a duty in operation; otherwise we fear still greater internal 
competition. 

Mr. Kahimtoola.—lhat means, as I understand it, thiB duty is not 
arrived at by equating the fair selling price to the imported price; it is 
something less. 

Mr. Doak.- -To a certain extent less. 

Mr. Kahimtuola. —You have taken something leas in view of the internal 
competition ? 

Mr. Doak.— Yes. 

Mr. Miutaliar. —Lot us look at this question of ynms in two stages: 
counts 50s and below and counts above 60s, which is the classification which 
tho Government have fixed. Let us como to tho question whether the classi¬ 
fication should be continued or whether there should be no classification. In 
counts 60s and below 60s, according to tho table that you have given on 
page 27 of your representations, the United Kingdom competition, taking 
single grey and single coloured in tho year 19.14, for instanco, is compare 
tively very small, compared with the amount of yarn that is available for 
the linndloom weaver and tho rejoct yarn that is turned into doth in 
weaving mills. In l-10s, there is no import from the United Kingdom. In 
ll-20s thero is very little again. Can you tell us tho yarn production in 
South India from I-20s? 

Mr. Doak. —When wo say l-20s, you can take it, so far as the Madura 
Mills are concerned, that it is almost entirely 20s. 

Kre.iiitrnt. —You said a moment ago that it was above 20s that you were 
really interested in. 

Mr. Doak. —20s and above. 

* Prrsitlrnt .— The figures given here show that you are materially interested 
in below 20s. 

Mr. Doak. —We are materially interested in below 20s, so far os the 
Madura Mills are concerned, in hosiery yarn. 

Mr. Ko.himtoola. —That is contained in vour representation. 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—If your figures are a reflection of the general conditions 
in 20s to 30s, you produce an equally large amount as in 20s. 

Mr. Doak. —Almost. 

Mr. Mvdnlinr. —Turning to your representation you will find that there 
again it is tho Japanese competition that is mainly affecting you. 

Mr. Doak. —Yes, we quite admit that. 

Mr. Mutlaliar. —And also in 30s to 40i. 

Mr. Doak .—Yes. 
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Sir. Mudaliar.—So that, generally speaking, in below 60s competition 
from the United Kingdom ie not much. As against your production of 42 to 
48 million lb*, in your own mills, the total import is not more than 1 to 2 
million lbs. Therefore the percentage of imports from the United Kingdom 
in 60s and below to the total yarn available to the bandloom weaver is very 
small. 

Ur. Doak. —It is comparatively small. 

Sir. Mudatiar ,—When I say ‘ very small ’, it is somewhere about 2 per 
cent.? 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Would you put the consumption at 100 million lbs. or 
more than thatP 

Mr. Doak. —Much more than that. 1 would say that so far as I under¬ 
stand the United Kingdom imports up to 40s, they are not for the handlooa 
weavers. They compete against Japan and China. They are sending to 
weaving mills which we submit affects our business, as we might be supplying 
these weaving mills if Lancashire were not. 

Sir. Mudaliar. —Whether they send it to weaving mills or the handlnom 
weavers, the total quantity is very small in 60s and below. 

Mr. Doak.—Yet. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Then we come to counts above 50s. From purely Indian 
cotton, up to what count oould you spinP 

Mr. Doak. —We do spin up to 44s. 

Dewan Bahadur. —The same is true of Coimbatore. 

Afr. Sirur. —We do up to 40s. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What would you call a very handsome margin which 
would prevent the imparted counts of yarn from competing with the counta 
of yam which conld bo made purely from Indian cotton P 

Mr. Doak. —I take it that you wiah me to answer the question without 
committing myself to any definite figure, or to the principle of a dividing 
line. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—You can enter any caveat you like. 

Mr. Doak. —From the point of view of 44s, say 16s to 20s. 

President. —Do you mean that if a handloom weaver ordinarily wants 
44a and buys it from you, you want to be protected against his buying 60s, 
66s or 60s imported P 

Mr. Doak. —Yea. 

President.—It ia a very big range. 

Mr. Doak. —The lower 60s would affect the 50s; the lower 60s would 
affect the 40s and so on down the range. 

President. —What would you call itP 

Mr. Doak. —I have used the words " substitution of counts ”. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You have given us in the earlier portion of your memo¬ 
randum the proportionate cost, the raw material and manufacturing coat, 
to which I referred thia morning. Supposing you took cotton imported 
(Egyptian) and you took 70s or 80s counts, without going into detailed 
coatings could you suggest a formula as between the raw material cost 
and the manufacturing cost? 

Mr. Doak. —I can only give it for yam. I find with our standard 90s 
yam it ia roughly 60-60. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Mr. Ratnaaabhapathi Mudaliar, do you use any imported 
cotton at aUP 

Mr. Ratnasabkapathi Mudaliar. —We don’t. 

Jfr. Mudaliar. —And you Mr. NaiduP 

Mr. Baidu .—Only tor experimental purpose we brought out some. 
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Mr. Sirur. —Only for the last year or so we have been using foreign 
cotton. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What counts did you spinP 

Mr. Sirur.—We made from 10s to 60s. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —If it is 50-50 you of course include overhead charges 
also P 

Mr. Doak. —Yea. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —If you eliminato that what would be put sb manufacturing 
chargesP 

Mr. Doak. —1 am afraid I could not give it to you off-hand; I shall 
send you the information later on. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What T am asking is really this: in the case of imported 
cotton to what extent does tho country benefit by spinning it in this 
country? The whole of the raw product is paid for and it goes outside 
the country, then it reduces itself to the manufacturing cost. In the manu¬ 
facturing cost you have to take away things like depreciation because that 
is not a benefit to the country. You have to import machinery and on that 
you have to pay depreciation, and I want to know the margin which can 
really go to benefit the country in apinning yarns from imparted cotton. We 
are told that the textile industry is a protected industry. When you go to 
different ranges of production and you use, for instance, imported raw 
material, pritnn facie, it looks as if it is against the fundamental condition 
of the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission because raw materials 
should be available in this country. When it romes from outside I want 
to understand the benefit the country receives by spinning yarn from that 
raw material. I will put that question to the millowners. Confining myself 
to yarn tho rnw material cost is something which goes out of the country: 
in manufacturing cost you have labour charges, you hnve overhead including 
depreciation and things like that. In the overhead again, you have to 
subdivide it to see what proportion goes out of the country and what pro¬ 
portion gnpR to henefit the country. T consider that depreciation and things 
of that sort do not go to tho benefit of the country; it goes outside. Taking 
all these facts T want to find out the percentage of the total cost of highly 
■pun yarn out of imported cotton which goes to the benefit of the country. 

Mr. Doak. —I will put in a statement. I would also like to put another 
aspect of the question for the consideration of the Board. As you know, 
the industry has grown in India in recent years and if the industry war* 
not allowed to dovelop in this natural diroction of using imported cotton 
and going on to higher counts there will be some loss to the country in the 
losses sustained in such parts of the industry as have to go on on uneconomie 
lines. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There is no question of preventing the industry from 
gqjng in for finer counts : tho question is whether in going to finer counts 
you ought to be protected. There is no embargo on imported cotton, no 
embargo on machinery to go in for finer counts of yarn : nobody is going 
to hamper your trade. The point at issue is whether in going over to finer 
counts of yarn or to the production of finer cloth you are justified in seeking 
protection, or whether the view can legitimately be takpn that protection 
should be given to the full to tho basic production of your industry, that 
which you can produce out of your own raw material in this country and 
with the help of that protection on that basic production you can advance 
to higher counts or higher quality of cloth always hnving narrower margins 
of profit or even, when you aro expanding, at the initial stage, selling at 
a loss, recouping the loss from the counts that you make from what I 
call the basic production. 

Mr. Doak.r- If you recommended the removal of the disabilities Bueh as 
the half annai per lb. duty on imported raw cotton—it can he removed so 
far as the higher counts are concerned—then it would be rather a different 
matter. 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —You are speaking purely as a spinner P 

Mr. Duak. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. — If the half anna nn the raw cotton is removed would you 
expect a free import of higher counts <f yarn? 

Mr. Doak. —We have stated that in our representation. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Would the two things equate? 

Mr. Doak. —No. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Even the 5 per cent, on higher counts is greater than 
the handicap which you have by the half anna duty on raw cotton, is it not? 

Mr. Doak. —I am sorry I don't quite follow. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —5 per cent, duty on higher counts of yarn is in value 
greater than the half anna duty on imported raw cotton ? 

Mr. Doak. —In most of the counts. 

.Mr. Sirur. —In principle this half nnna duty nn the raw material im¬ 
ported into tho country is not fair. 

President.—Speaking as a spinner you say it is not fairP 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In your memorandum you suggest the remedial measures 
required. I cun understand your suggesting with reference to finer counts 
of yarn that now that von have to pay half an anna on your raw material 
your prices will automatically go up, but will you explain how it affects the 
prices of yarn produced from indigenous cotton? Do you suggest that the 
prioo of indigenous cotton goes up because of tho hnlf anna duty? 

Mr. Doak. — Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —How much cotton is produced in this country? 

Mr. Doak. —Five to 6 million bales. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Th« quantity of cotton that is coming into this country 
is somewhere about 300 to 400 thousand bnlos? 

Mr. Doak.- -Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Do you suggest that the price of 6 million hales is affect¬ 
ed by the 300 to 400 thousand bales coming into this country? 

Mr. Doak. —It is not affecting tho price of the Indian production but 
there is the possibility that it may com: in and when I say that it has 
affected the price of Indian cotton I am speaking of the longer staple 
varieties; particularly in Southern India Cambodia cotton and Knraugunny 
cotton have both been nlfcctcd : their prices have gone up as a result of tho 
duty. Tt has resulted in tho agriculturist getting a better price specially 
in Southern India since the duty was imposed 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Do you mean to say, therefore, the prioo- has affected 
all the cotton in India? • 

Mr. Doak. —I am not an export in tho cotton line but I should think only 
the medium and long staple cottons have been affected. 

Mr. Mwlalinr. —My difficulty in following this is this: after all a good 
bulk of tho quantity of cotton produced in this country has to be exported 
and if it is to be exported the price of the export cotton must hBve parity 
with the cotton elsewhere. If that is so the internal price cannot be far 
away frurn that of tho export cotton. It might affoct a small quantity of 
particular kinds of cotton. The duty was put up to cover the long staple 
cotton but if we take the hulk of ynur production of 20s to 30s out of short 
staple cotton it wuuld be difficult to justify a statement that the '5 anna 
duty has gone to raise the prico and that should be added to counts below 
50s. 

Mr. E. Mudaliar. —The duto of half an anna on imported cotton has not 
only affected the price of Indian long staple cotton but also that of the 
short staple cotton. There has been a sympathetic rise. 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —Would you suggest that it has gone up by half an anna 
exactly? 

Mr. Doak. —I should not say so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —But you say so in your memorandum? 

Mr. Doak. —There are times when it may. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In your paragraph 58 you refer to the various faoilitiea 
which are given by the Government of Madras. One is likely to misunder¬ 
stand the paragraph and think that large loans at vory low interest are 
given to the industry to build itself up. That.is not what you are suggest¬ 
ing, are you? You say the growth of small units in districts servod by 
hydro-electric power schemes, situated in cotton growing districts and near 
to consuming centres is duo to tho facilities given by the Government of 
Madras in tho form of loans at low Tates of interest which is a further in¬ 
centive to put up new mills. What tho Madras Government has done to 
dispose of its own hydro-electric energy which has been generated from the 
PykaTa atid Mettur schemes is to givo in the initial stages certain facilities 
By way of loans to instal the necessary machinery and turn over from steam 
to electricity. 

Mr. Doak. —In addition to that they are offering loans to mills. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —All these loans refer to electric machinery. 

Mr. Doak.— That is eo. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —They are concerned with tho power that they give; they 
have no concern with your mills. 

Mr. Doak. —That is quite a big thing. We have somo milk with prime 
movers costing many lakhs of rupees. As a result of thiB loan policy these 
prime movers are being converted into electric motors and tho mills thuB 
save the initial outlay of a steam plant and a prime motor which is quite 
a consideration. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— Am I to understand that the loan that the Government 
of Madras gives for working your power plant is to encourage people in 
Southern India to become spinnera? 

Mr. R. Mudaliar. —They help us in two ways. We get a loan from Govern¬ 
ment towards the dost of electric motors. In any mill where power is 
generated by oil engines, such mills have to meet the cost of oil engines, 
dost of constructing sheds for the oil engines. Hero such cost is eliminated. 
Even in mills where they have got oil engines or steam engines or 6omo 
other engine, they will have to havo motors to derive power; that is a 
common factor whether the mill is worked by oil engine or electric power.. 
In this caso we save the cost of tho engine and the shed and other thingB 
and in addition to that We have f&Cilitios for getting a loan at a cheup rate 
«of interest towards the price of motors. 

President.—You can’t blame Government for introducing cheap electric 
power in the province' and having introduced cheap electric power you 
cannot blame them for giving you facilities for using that power P I was 
jpst wondering to what extent the expansion of the cotton mill industry nas 
been stimulated, as 1 say, or induoed by this generous policy on the part or 
Government. One other point that you have raised is that you got special 
rates for power. How do they compare with tho ordinary rates? 

Mr. Doak.— It is gonerally a quarter to half a pie less. 

Mr. R. Mudaliar. —Mr. Doak is producing hi$ own powtr'. 

Mr Mudaliar. —You pay' back the loan ofi the instalment system. As 
far as’ that; is'concerned it is immaterial whether you get the loan froth 
Government or from the debenture holders? 

Mr. Doak. —To aotne extent you are saved the worry of raising-the work¬ 
ing capital. 
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President. —You have got several new mills opened in Madras. I realise 
of course that you have been taking advantage of these special facilities and 
you are taking advantage particularly of obtaining cheap machinery. 

Mr. Ttoak. —Yes. 

President. —That is another inducement. Would it be a reasonable things 
for me to suggest—we have got to base our fair selling prices on costs 
eventually and'it has been suggested to us that what we ought to do is to 
take an ideal mill, a spinning mill or a weaving mill, and say it costs so 
much to run and give a return on capital and meet interest charges and 
other things—Could you supply the Board with the latest figures of, say, 
three or four of your recently built mills P 

Mr. R. Mudaliar. —We can furnish the balance sheet. 

President. —You can tell us from technical knowledge and practical 
experience, not theoretical knowledge, what it actually cost you to build a 
spinning mill of so many spindles and to be producing at a certain cost. 
You have already been good enough to give us Costs but we can check them 
up more effectively if you would be good enough to go a stage further and 
let us have details of what it costs you under these heads. 

Mr. Doak. —Our latest mill is as old as 1930. The Coimbatore people 
can probably give you that for a spinning mill. 

President. —You make a suggestion to us as to what ought to be added 
on. 

Mr. Doak. —We will give you the ruling prices then and the ruling prices 
now. 

Mr. R. Mudaliar. —May I make a statement? We see from the memo¬ 
randum furnished by the Madras Chamber of Commerce that they instance 
the case of certain mills giving handsome dividends. I might say that in 
the case of those mills it was done by the share brokers with a view to 
pushing up the sales of shares. I may straightaway say that what they 
suggest there is quite incorrect. 

President. —If they say that your mills in Southern India are making 
profits there may be various reasons for that: I won’t bo carried away by 
that. If you have any comments to make on the figures they have given, 

I should like to hear them. 

Mr. If, Mudaliar. —The profit made by one of the mills, the Dhanalakslimi 
mill, relate to more than 18 months working. They did not declare any 
dividend at all but they carried forward their profits to next year and 
declared 7\ per cent, only for one year. 

President. —These are the figures published in 1934-35. If you give us 
the balance sheets, we will be able to check it. 

Mr. If. Mudaliar. —There is the Lakshmi Mills which declared a dividend 
of about 10 per cent. It was originally a ginning factory. Only in 1933 
they turned to spinning by raising additional capital. The profit is mostly 
profit earned out of the ginning factory. That is shown as profit against 
the spinning mill declaring 12 per cent, in the first year. 

President. —You find the same thing in other cases. In some cases invest¬ 
ment have enabled them to declare dividend. I would like to ask you one 
question-: What is your running time down thereP 

Mr. If. Mudaliar.' —18 to 20 hours double shift. Some mills work 20 
hours. 

President. —Why do you do thatP 

Mr. B. Mudaliar. —If we don’t do that, we may not be able to pay any. 
dividend at all. In order just to reduce our. overhead charges we are doing 
it. We are not providing depreciation for the double shift. We are pro¬ 
viding depreciation for a single shift. What we gain by way of not 
providing for depreciation, we declare as dividends. That is a bad policy 
we do admit in the presence of the Bombay Millowners. 
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President. —Could you help us in this connection? If you are running 
a mill single shift, we know what the allowance for depreciation is, because 
it is agreed between the industry and the income-tax people and we will 
accept that. If you are running a mill double shift, have you any idea 
what the depreciation ought to be? 

Mr. R. Mudaliar. —If it is double shift, treble the depreciation. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I was going to ask the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
these questions, but I may as well put it now so that when they come, they 
may come more prepared. Some of the best authorities on textile machinery 
have given out that there is no further depreciation on a double shift than 
on a single shift. What counts with the textile machinery is the age of 
the machinery and not the hours of working to which the machinery is put 
or however continuous the working may be. That is an authoritative state¬ 
ment by an authority on Textile Mills. 

Mr. R. Mudaliar. —For a man like me with some commonsenee it doesn’t 
appeal. Just take a motor car. We cannot say that the life of a motor 
car irrespective of the mileage it has run will depend upon the age of the 
motor. If a motor car runs all day and all night at the rate of 500 miles 
a day, the life of that motor can only be taken as two years, but if it runs 
20 miles a day, then you m$y assess the life of a motor car as 10 years. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —It is in applying the same analogy to this case that our 
limited knowledge comes in. What they suggest is in connection with heavy 
machinery like those in the Textile Mills, the analogy of life does not apply 
and in textile machinery particularly it is the age that counts and not the 
working of a single or double shift. The matter did not end there. In 1931 
the Indian Merchants Chamber raised this question with reference to the 
income-tax payments and the income-tax people made a reference to the 
Central Board of Revenue and asked whether in their income-tax returns 
they are to make a special reduction for double shift working so far as 
depreciation of machinery is concerned. The matter was referred to expert 
authorities and the Central Board of Revenue quoting the expert opinion 
to which I have just referred said that they were not prepared to allow 
any further depreciation whether the machinery worked 10 or 12 hours. The 
matter came back finally to the Bombay Millowners’ Association and if T 
remember right, they accepted that and there was nothing further to be 
Baid in the matter in view of the letter from the Central Board of Revenue. 
You will have to think over the question. It doesn’t look so simple as to 
say that if a machinery works 9 hours the depreciation rate is so much. 
If it works 18 hours, the rattling is making it go to pieces and therefore 
the depreciation should be double or treble. 

Mr. R. Mudaliar. —I do not know who the experts were who were con¬ 
sulted, but we have got our machinery suppliers who pay us visits periodi¬ 
cally and at the time of purchasing the machinery, they say that machinery 
will last for 40 or 50 years, whereas some other machinery will last for so 
many years, that the machinery for which credit is put is a sturdy one. 
iWhen we find certain parts of the machinery breaking and certain parts 
giving trouble, these very suppliers tell us “ you are working 20 or 22 
hours without giving sufficient rest. Even machinery has got life just like 
human beings and so that accounts for the rapid deterioration or machinery 
is getting spoiled in some respect or other That is the version of the 
suppliers of machinery. 

President. —That would not apply to buildings? 

Mr. R. Mudaliar. —No. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —A number of spinning mills have been converted in South 
India recently. Gan you indioate what dividends they forecasted in their 

prospectus? 

Mr. R. Mudaliar. —I would appeal to the Board not to take that into 
account. It U just to attract capital. 
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Mr. Mudaliar .—My point Was exactly the reverse. If my information 
is correct, I was told that these prospectuses suggested a dividend of not 
more than 6 per cent, and I was going to suggest that 60 per cent, was a 
reasonable expectation in these times. 

Mr. R. Mudaliar. —They suggest 8 to 12 per cent. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Not 6 to 10 per cent. ? 

Mr. R. Mudaliar .—No. That is subject to correction. 

President. —Does the production of the mills in South India go to the 
handioom weavers ? 

Mr. Doak. —Yes, the bulk of it-—95 per cent, of the Madura Mills’ pro¬ 
duction. About Coimbatore mills, excluding the combined spinning and 
weaving mills, the outturn of the whole of the spinning mills goes to the 
handioom weavers. 

President. —Handioom weavers in Madras have been finding it difficult 
to export their handkerchiefs and other things and I should think that is 
one of their reasons why they have not been able to buy from you so much 
yarn as formerly. You told us it is because too much yarn is coming in. 
It is also due to their production not going out. 

Mr. Doak. —Their production is 40s to 60s. 

President. —To that extent they would have, to get yarn from somebody. 

Mr. Doak. —They could get it if Government would give a rebate of duty 
on the yarn content of the cloth exported. 

President.—That is a good idea. Do you mean if there is a duty on 
imported yarn, there should be a drawback on the finished goods exported? 

JVfr. Doak. —Yes. 

President. —The handioom industry in South India is expanding steadily? 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

President.— The point that I would like to qsk is this: which is expand¬ 
ing faster, the handioom industry to which you sell all your yams or the 
mill industry P 

Mr. Doak. —One has to expand with the other. 

President. —But they are not. At the moment you are overproducing. 

Mr. Doak. —The handioom weavers are taking up all our production. It 
may bo at an uneconomic price when you say overproduction, but all the 
production is being taken up. 

President. —Are you running all your mills or are you running short time? 

Mr. 'Doak. —We are running all the mills, but one is on double shift. 

President. —And the rest are working single shift? 

Mr. R. Mudaliar .—Yes. 

President. —Your point is that the yarn is sold too cheap? 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

President. —Have any of the mills specialised in any wayP .We heard 
this morning mills at Home oater for particular demands, one for the finer, 
another for the coarser and the third for the medium counts. What,is the 
general practice in South 1 India? Are you all making the same countsP 

Mr. Doak. —At least one new mill in Coimbatore is making 40s only. 

Mr. Sirur. —They are mostly making 28s and 40s. 

Mr. Doak. —They find that certain- counts pay at certain times. If they 
find that there is a demand for 28s, if it pays, they will spin that. If they 
think that 20s are selling on a large scale, they will change over tch 20s and 
if they find that 40s-are selling more briskly, they'will change over to 40s. 

President. —If you look at the monthly published figures, you- will find 
that you are rapidly developing on 40s. It shows that in 1982-35 you werei 
making only 2 millions; in 1933-34 8 dr 9 millions and in 1984-35 IS million 
lbs. of 40s. How were you able in the face of the competition from Japan, 
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United Kingdom and elsewhere to develop to that extent from 2 million to 
15 millions? 

• Mr. \Dotik. —As I explained in the early part of the afternoon, the prices 
for 20s were so unremunerative that we had to go on to 40s in order to 
bring down 20s production—I think my friends from Coimbatore will agree 
that it was entirely their position also—even though 40s spinning was Tin- 
remunerative. 

President. —But your 20s actually have come down by 8 million lbs. and. 
your 40s have gone up to 15 million lbs. 

Mr. Doak, —Spindles have increased. 

Mr. Sirur. —In South India Cambodia cotton and Karunganny are grown 
in large quantities and are more suitable for spinning 90s and 40s than 20s. 
For spinning 20s Coimbatore mills have to import cotton from the northern 
part of the Southern Mahratta country, but for spinning 40s they can get 
the cotton at their very doors on which they are saved the freight and the 
pressing charges. Therefore it is cheaper for them to spin 40s than to 
import cotton for 20s and make money. 

Mr. It. Mudaliar. —I endorse that point of view. Cambodia cotton is 
grown at our very doors. 

President. —Till 1933 you were making only 2 millions. To-day you are 
making 15 million lbs. 

Mr. Sirur. —The growth of mills in South India is only of recent origin— 
during the last 5 or 6 years. 

President. —Why are you building so many mills in South India? 

Mr. S. Mudaliar .—I cannot explain. In Ahmedabad and Bombay, mill*' 
have sprung up in the last 26 years and we found that Bombay was getting 
a good lot of cotton from our part of the country and also Madura. So 
we thought that if so many mills have sprung up in Bombay and Ahmeda¬ 
bad, there must be some justification to have mills at the centre where 
the best cotton is grown. 

Mr. Naidu. —We are simply following the present Managing Agency 
system. 

President. —How do you arrive at your costs for different counts of yarn? 
Some of you have gone on to 60s or 80s and I know you were good enough 
to give me figures. We don’t propose to explore them further. Can you 
generally tell the Board on that point that I was endeavouring to follow 
this morning that if you are ordinarily making say anything from 20s up 
to 80s and 40s and begin making 50s to 60s, how do you allocate your costs? 

Mr. Doak. —In our case it was comparatively simple. We had some 
separate rooms and we could take the actual process cost right through. 
Downstairs we had a blow room. We had a separate room for the carding 
process and a separate room upstairs for all the spinning process and a 
section divided off for all the reeling, so that we can see exactly what the 
Bpinning of 60s cost us. 

President. —Did it work out as you expected ? 

Mr. Doak. —The actual cost was lower than would have appeared by our 
ordinary method of costing. 

President. —How are you able to say that the actual cost was lower?' Tell 
me how you proceed to do it. How do you know it was lower than it 
should have been? 

Mr. Doak. —It was lower than was indicated by the method of costing, 
usually adopted in our mills, 

President. —Was there not much difference? 

Mr. Doak. —10 per cent. 

President. —If you can give us your full costs, we will be able to. see. 

Mr. Doak .—Yea. 
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President. You make a reference to changing over from spinning to 
weaving. Is it not a natural evolution? You are just endeavouring to do 
in Madras what they have done in Bombay. What happened in Bombay? 
lhey started as spinners here and they are now very largely weavers. You 
would probably go on to weaving though you started as spinners. 

Mt. Doak. We have been considering this question for years, but we 
have not wished to do it. For one thing, we know spinning and we do not 
know weaving. The other thing is we have built up markets of handloom 
weavers and if we go on to cloths, we would naturally go on to cloths made 
from yarns which we have been selling to handlootn weavers. Consequently 
we are bound to displace the handloom weavers. If spinning mills put in 
looms the natural result will be that we will be displacing the handloom 
weavers. 

President.~-lt does you credit to suggest as a reason for your continuing 
to be a spinning mill that you do not want to displace the handloom weaver? 
The handloom industry has been having a big struggle for existence for 
various reasons and they are quite justified from their point of view. It 
is difficult for us to get handloom weavers to come forward and put their 
point of view. But we have had representations from Directors of Indus¬ 
tries, and from Madras in particular, suggesting that it is not in the 
interests of the handloom weaver and that the duties on yarn be reduced. 
What would you say to thatP 

Mr. Doak. —It is not in the interests of the handloom weaver to find 
himself completely displaced as would be the case if spinning mills, finding 
spinning very unremunerative, took to weaving. In that case, the handloom 
weaver would suffer more. I have already put forward a suggestion that 
a drawback should be granted on exports of handwoven cloths of counts of 
40s and upwards. For the balance of their production which is Rold in the 
Indian market, I think it will be found that the consumers of these parti¬ 
cular goods bolong to a well-to-do class and would be prepared to pay, if 
necessary, a little extra. In other words the duty would not fall entirely 
on the handloom weaver; it would be passed on to the consumer. 

President. —I see in Madras in particular, according to the figures that 
we have received from Madras, the industry is steadily expanding. 

Mr. Doak. —Yea. 

President. —The latest figures for the year 1934-35 show that Madras 
received on the balance 81 millions lbs. of overseas yarn, and that Mardas 
used 70 million lbs. of Indian yarn, making a total of 78 million lbs. of 
yarn. Now you suggest that 81 million lbs. of yarn can be produced by 
you down in Madras. 

Mr. Doak. —Yea. 

President. —Provided you get a sufficiently high duty to do it. 

Mr. Doak .—Yes. 

President .—From your figures I find that there has already been a 
change-over in three years from 2 million lbs. to 15 million lbs. in 40s which 
points to the fact that you are getting on to the higher counts at least. 
Could we get figures that would show the prospects of your continuing to 
advance above 60s? You have given us your production figures showing 
what was produced in 50s. You are not now producing as much above 60s 
as before. 

Mr. Doak. —We are producing. 

Mr. Naidu. —The imported 60s is coming in competition with us and 
thus trying to eliminate our 40e. 

Mr. Sirur. —We claim a higher duty against the imports not because we 
want the imports to stop but because with a higher duty the imported 
yarn will sell at a higher rate and our yarn also will get a better price. 

President. —You have brought us back to our terms of reference which 
are that we should equate your fair selling price to the imported price. 
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Mr, Sirur. —The selling price is not remunerative to the Indian spinning 
wills. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —With regard to yarns which you are manufacturing 
now above 40s, is it that you are doing it because it is more remunerative? 

Mr. Doak. —I would not call it more remunerative. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am asking you what is making you go over to fine 
■counts. Is it because there is a definite demand for this sort of yam from 
the haudloom weavers or is it because circumstances have changed and there 
is too much internal competition in lower counts as a result of which vou 
have turned your attention to higher counts? 

Mr. Doak. —We have a market for 60s because imports are coming in 
but in part to help to get away from the internal competition in 20s we 
have gone on to 60s. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Yon mention that you are working hand in hand with 
the handloom weaver and that you are catering for the handloom industry 
you are therefore in a better position to find out what the handloom people 
actually want. Are they satisfied with counts up to 20s or is there a 
definite demand for fine counts? 

Mr. Doak. —We are meeting a part of the demand for 60s. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you think that the demand is likely to go up? 
Has the taste of the public changed to a certain extent or has the produc¬ 
tion of lower counts become more than what the country can consume P 

Mr. Doak. —I don’t think that there has been any substantial change 

the handloom weavers’ consumption of 60s. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do they go up to 60sP 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —They go up to even 200s. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the proportion of thatP Very little, I suppose. 

Mr. Doak. —We only go up to 60s. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Even with imported cotton? 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

President. —You say that the industry requires at the earliest possible 
date adequate duties against all imported yarn. Have you any disabilities 
in the shape of duties? 

Mr. Doak.— Yes, on account of the 10 per cent, duty on machinery and 
stores, and the duty on cotton. These are our disabilities. We have asked 
for 11 annas plus 6 anna as against the existing duty. The duty on 60s 
might be -6 or -7 anna on the existing 6 per cent. So instead of that, we 
are asking for 1-5 annas plus '6 anna to equate the duty on raw cotton.’ 

President.— Is there anything else which you would like to say' to the 
Board ? 

Mr. Sirur. —Our contention is this that the spinning industry is placed 
in a worse position than the weaving industry, The weaving industry is 
not in a very good condition. In comparison with the weaving industry we 
are in a worse position. The protection given to the spinning industry is 
not sufficient to keep the mills going. 

President. —We will try to keep you off the weaving industry and keep 
you going as spinning industry, But why do you say that you are not so 
well treated as the weaving industry? 

Mr. Sirur. —Because the spinning and weaving go hand in hand and 
the very fact that several spinning mills have put up weaving sheds shows 
that spinning is not paying. The Coimbatore people have been adding 
small units. It iB an industry which they have been handling for the last 
four or five years. The effect can only be seen at the end of ten years. 
They have new machinery to deal with and good cotton to deal with. After 
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Rome years they will be in the same position as the rest of the spinning 
mills in India. 

Mr. B. Mudaliar. —Even now we are no better. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Unless the Tariff Board comes to your rescue? 

Mr. Sirur.—They should come to our rescue. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —We were told this morning that so far as spinning of 
fine counts is concerned, a special type of machinery is required, apart from 
special education of the labourer, and so on. Am I to take it that the type 
of machinery which you have now got is enough to spin up to 80s, 100s and 
even 120s? 

Mr. Doak. —I would not say that. With some slight modifications and 
additions, we can spin 60s and even 80s. 

Mr. Mudalia%. —With your existing machinery how far can you go? 

Mr. Doak. —We spin 60s after having made very minor alterations to 
our existing machinery. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —If you want to go beyond 60s, you have to make further 
alterations, have you not? 

Mr. Doak. —For the purpose of the Tariff Board, we have spun quite i 
lot of 80s on our 60s plant very successfully. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You would not do it as a normal thing, would you? 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Am I to understand that on your existing machinery 
you can go up to 80s? Tell us the utmost limit to which you can go. 

Mr. Doak. —We would still have to do, what we are at present doing, 
to alter the double creel. We can do that in our own workshops. We find 
that the card wire which was mentioned this morning—we are working in 
any case with a fairly fine wire—a/nd the cards are quite suitable for 60s 
and 80s, so that we can put one of the existing mills completely on 60s 
and 80s, drafting the cards and the other machinery which would be set 
free on to our other existing mills. For that matter a few ring frames will 
he necessary to utilise the machinery thus Set free. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —-At what stage would you have to import absolutely new 
machinery or make considerable alterations to your machinery if you want 
to go in for finer counts? 

Mr. Doak. —1 should think over 80s. But I think I am not sufficiently 
an expert to give you a definite answer. In fact, I am no expert at all. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola.—Would that apply to Coimbatore? 

Mr. B. Mudaliar. —Our Manager there has spun 60s. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I am thinking of above 80s. 

Mr. Naidu. —We have two ring frames (1J S ring) which are particularly 
required to spin up to 60s. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— Then you can go up to 60s. 

Mr. Doak. —Yes, without any change, 

Mr. Mudaliar. —How much hosiery yarn are you manufacturing? Can. 
you give us some figures P 

Mr. Doak. —I have already given the Board that information in the 
details of our sales for the last five years. I don’t have the figures handy. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—Do you know of any other spinning mill which manufac¬ 
tures hosiery yarn? 

Mr. Sirur. —We spin about 30,000 lbs, a month in Bombay. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Where is your market P 

Mr. Sirur. —Mostly it is local. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—We had a complaint in Caloutta from the Hosiery Manu¬ 
facturers that they were finding it difficult to get Indian hosiery yarn ana 
tb s* the import duty on hosiery yarn was affecting their business. 
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Mr. Doak. —We hare bought special machines for the hosiery business 
in anticipation of an increase in the demand. At present there are 100 
machines standing idle. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —How is that? 

Mr. ^Doflk. —Tlie hosiery factories in Bengal are not rery well organised 
and they come sometimes for large quantities of yarn and then they hold 
off at other times when we hare to dispose of our production. There will 
be a lull and suddenly there will he a demand for 1,000 bales of yarn which 
cannot be spun by a stroke of the pen. Sometimes we cannot give delivery 
two months ahead. These things periodically happen. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Have you got a steady connection with the South Indian 
hosiery manufacturers in Salem and Malabar? 

Mr. Doak. —We sell a reasonable quantity but the bulk of our hosiery 
yarn, goes to Calcutta. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—The complaint is that the supply is unsteady and that 
the quality is rather inferior. 

Mr. Doak. —I don’t think so. 

Mr. B. Mudaliar. —Last week I was in Calicut'. They said that the 
Madura Mill yarn was good for hosiery purposes. Regarding the complaint 
of handloom weavers and others in Calcutta and other places, I have got a 
letter from Calcutta in which it is said that some of the importers have been 
prompting handloom weavers to say that the Indian yarn is inferior com¬ 
pared to the imported yarn. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— That is about ordinary yam. 

Mr. B. Mudaliar. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Which is your principal market? 

Mr. Doak. —Calcutta. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have in the memorandum criticised the statement 
made by the Lancashire Delegation regarding the specific duty. I want to 
know what imported prices you have taken into consideration in arriving 
at that duty. Can you supply us with c.i.f. prices? 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would like to have c.i.f. prices of Lancashire yarn 
of counts 60s and below in the markets in which they are competing with 
your goods. 

Mr. Doak. —Yes. 

President. —Can you buy bleached yarn from the Indian mills? 

Mr. Doak. —From the bazar. Some of them bleach it themselves, and 
some buy from separate dyeing factories which also have bleaching plants. 
For instance in Madura there would be 70 or 76 dyeing factories and the 
handloom weaver gets his yarn bleached by them. 
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BOMBAY MILLOWNERS* ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 

Evidence of Sir JOSEPH KAY, Kt (Chairmen), Mr. V. N. 
CHANDAVARKAR (Deputy Chairman), Mr. S. W. SAKLATVALA, 
Sir HORMASJI MODY, K.B.E., MX.A.. Mr. F. STONES, O.B.E., 
Mr. D. M. KHATAW and Mr. T. MALONEY (Secretary), 
representing the Bombay Millownera* Association, 

Bombay, recorded at Bombay on Thursday, 
the 19th December, 1935. 

President .—Sir Joseph and Gentlemen, I take it, as stated in your replies 
to the questionnaire, that your representation and other statements re¬ 
present the views of the Millowners' Associations of Bombay and Bengal 
and the millowner members of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce as 
well as a large section of the Industry in other parts of India. 

Sir Joseph .—That is so. 

President .—We have received separate representations from the Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners’ Association and the Southern India Millowners’ Association 
and from amongst you all we have got views whioh pretty well represent 
the views of all tho mills in India. 

Sir Joseph .—I think so. 

President .—Following the suggestion that was made at the opening of 
this enquiry, wo have exchanged cases. As you are awaTe, we have given 
you all the information you wanted regarding the other cases as well as 
copies of them and I shall be very interested to hear if, after having perused 
these caseB—it is quite true that you have given some very interesting notes 
already on the subject—having gone through the other cases and studied 
them, you wish to modify or amplify the general case that you have put up 
before us. We would be very glad to know your views on that point. 

Sir Joseph .—I have no desire to modify our case. I will, with your 
permission, make a few observations on the cases which havo been presented 
by the other sides because we could not naturally do that until we had seen 
these eases. T will make a few general observations, if I may. 

President. —Please. 

Sir Joseph .—This is the fifth enquiry into the affairs of the Indian Textile 
Industry in the last nine years, and, while we fully realise that the present 
enquiry has a specific purpose, viz., to review the immediate past, and as a 
r es ult of that review c o m e to conclusions as to wheth e r the existin g protective 
duties have been and are adequate to ensure fair selling prices for Indian 
goods against which the goods now imported from the United Kingdom 
compete directly or indirectly, we have spared no pains to place before the 
Board tho fullest information which it is possible for us to give on the- 
problem which the Board is investigating. 

In submitting the Industry’s case, we have as far as possible confined' 
ourselves to the submission of essential data,, and have rigorously excluded 1 
matters which might be construed as irrelevant in view of the- Board’s 
limited terms of reference, and we have no doubt that the facts which we- 
have placed before you will assist you to assess the situation eorrectly and' 
arrive at conclusions in the difficult problem with which you have to deal. 
Obviously, in a case such as this, in which the facts submitted by our side 
require to be proved by detailed costs, much of the evidence we have put 
forward is of a strictly confidential character. This, from one point of view, 
is perhaps unfortunate, since it prevents the public from correctly gauging 
the justness of our case for the continuance of the existing level—and ini 
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some cases a higher level—of protection, and all will appreciate the undesir¬ 
ability of disclosing every detail of our trade and costs to our competitors. 

We have submitted to the Board the costings and realizations for a wide 
range of fabrics and yarns now being produced in India against which 
cloths imported from the United Kingdom compete, and have as nearly, 
as possible matched these cloths against United Kingdom cloths of similar 
construction. We have also submitted a mass of information concerning, 
our works expenditure for the last five years as required by the Board 
to enable it to visualise the progress achieved in our efforts to reduce- 
costs of manufacture and to diversify our production. 

In addition to answering the Board’s Questionnaire, we have submitted 
a supplementary representation, which deals with facts, which, in our 
opinion, need to be taken into consideration in addition to the data speci¬ 
fically asked for. In this supplementary representation, we have given the 
Board information as to what would represent the fair selling prices of a 
large number of lines of goods imported from the United Kingdom when 
manufactured in India. These fair selling prices for goods being imported 
have been estimated according to the basis laid down by previous Tariff 
Boards, and represent the bare cost of production plus depreciation, interest 
on working capital and profit. 

We have been given an opportunity, for which our thanks are due to 
the Board, of examining and criticising the representations submitted by 
the other side. This examination has, in our opinion, revealed that con¬ 
siderable portions of the cases submitted by the various Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and by the United Kingdom Delegation deal with matters beyond the 
scope of the Board’s terms of reference; but, while we recognise and 
sympathise with the difficulties which Lancashire has to face owing to the 
decline in her cloth and yarn export trade with India, we cannot under 
any circumstances admit that this decline constitutes a justification for a 
reduction in the existing duties as asked by the United Kingdom Delegation 
unless it can definitely be proved that the duties now in force have enabled 
Indian Mills to realise prices higher than fair Belling prices for their 
manufactures. Nor can it bo proved—as we shall shortly show—that, as 
stated by them, the effect of the duties is to raise the prices of goods 
to the consumer. 

Wo also realise the maintenance of a reciprocal trade between the 
United Kingdom and India to be a matter of considerable importance, 
but this is a wide issue on which a great deal oould be said if it were 
relevant to this onquiry. 

We acknowledge and appreciate the efforts made in the United Kingdom 
to increase the consumption of Indian cotton, but would like to bring to the 
notice of the Board that the improvement of the staple and grade of the 
ootton grown in this country has been receiving the consistent attention 
T>f millowners over an extended period, and that during the last twelve 
years a total amount of 34 £ lacs of rupees has been raised as a result of 
the Oess levied on Indian cotton consumed in Indian Mills. The proceeds 
of this Cess have been devoted to cotton betterment and to the improve¬ 
ment of the financial position of the cotton grower, from which Lancashire 
is now deriving the benefit. We might also add that our Industry’s 
consumption of the Indian cotton has increased from 1-8 million bales in 
1923-24 to 2'6 million bales in 1934-36, 

Reference has been made in the various cases submitted by the other 
side to the very considerable expansion of the Indian Mill Industry during 
recent years. It is a fact that India’s productive capacity has increased 
substantially, but, in our view, this, under a policy of protection, is a 
natural development which has been of enormous benefit to the country. 
While the outturn of the Industry does and must materially affect the 
Imports of foreign cloth, the- total productive capacity of the country is 
■ still well below India’s total consumption of piecegoods, and there still 
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remains room for the importation of considerable quantities of textiles 
from the United Kingdom. 

We have also pointed out the handicaps which we have to suffer in 
our export trade in the Empire Markets. In many of these markets— 
which at one time were of considerable importance to us—although the 
import duties which India has to pay are nominally the same as those 
which the United Kingdom has to pay, wo have been unable to obtain any 
advantage from the quota arrangements recently put into force. One 
reason for our failure to make progress is to be found in the fact that our 
Industry’s cost of manufacture has been considerably increased on account 
of the import duties_ which have to be paid on imported cotton machinery, 
mill stores, etc., etc. These duties are, of course, to some extent offset 
when competing in the Home Market by the import duties which the United 
Kingdom has to pay on yarn and cloth, but, when competing in the 
export market, the duties on cotton machinery, mill stores, etc., constitute 
a heavy burden which makes it almost impossible for us to soli any goods 
in competition with the United Kingdom. 

We have been given the opportunity of examining the construction 
and price data of the cloths which the various Chambers of Commerce have 
put in to support the case for a reduction in duties, and found that they 
contain many inaccuracies. These, however, will be the subject of a 
separate report to the Board after the technical examination of the samples 
has been completed. As regards the samples and price data submitted by 
the United Kingdom Delegation with their original case, we submit that 
they: must have been tendered owing to a misconception of the scope of the 
terms of reference and of the objects of the present enquiry, representing 
as they do the estimated fair selling prices in the United Kingdom for 
classes of goods which England has not for many years exported to India. 
Since the arrival of the United Kingdom Delegation in India, they have 
submitted a further range of samples more representative of the goods 
actually being imported. These have been matched against similar Indian 
sloths, and were recently sent to us for examination. A detailed report 
on these goods, which covers the technical analysis, making particulars, 
etc., of no less than 300 samples submitted by the parties mentioned, with 
notes on price data and other matters in respect of each samplo, has been 
prepared and submitted to the Board, but, in our view, many of the 
samples submitted by the United Kingdom Delegation and the Bombay, 
Bengal and Madras Chambers of Commerce substantiate the case for reten¬ 
tion of the existing duties, and in some cases higher duties on cotton piece- 
goods and higher duties on cotton yarn. 

President .—In the statement you have submitted to us, you have rightly 
brought us down to our terms of reference. I must say that we appreciate 
very much the consideration which has been given to that particular point. 
Now you don’t agree, to come to the point, that the assessment of prigs 
margins should proceed on the basis suggested by the United Kingdom 
Delegation. 

Sir Joseph. —Certainly' not. 

President .—As you have pointed out, they have taken vour Indian mill 
cloths and have applied to them prices as if these have been made in 
Lancashire. They have brought these prices back here along with the prices 
of Indian cloths and have suggested that that is a fair basis for com¬ 
parison. You on the other hand have taken Lancashire imported goods 
and have applied to them prices as if these goods have been made in your 
Indian mills and then jou propose to compare the prioes of these goods 
with the fair selling prices of Indian mill goods. 

Sir Joseph .—We have done more than that. In addition to having done 
what you suggested, we have submitted to the Board samples of the United 
Kingdom goods being imported into India and samples of Indian mill made 
goods, almost parallel, and along with these samples the actual costs of 
making the goods in India. 
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President. —What is the distinction between the twoP Could you put it 
to us clearly why you object to the Lancashire method? In either case, you 
are dealing with not real goods so to speak but, shall I say, imitations 
of real goods for costing purposes. 

Sir Joseph. —You are surely bound by the terms of reference to take the 
imported goods, not goods that are made in India which Lancashire can 
make. The Government Resolution, as we read it, is perieetly clear. 
This is what is said in paragraph 6 of the Government Resolution: — 
“ To recommend on a review of present conditions and in the light of the 
experience of the effectiveness of the existing duties, the level of the duties 
necessary to afford adequate protection to the Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry against imports from the United Kingdom ”. Reading that as I 
do, there can be no misunderstanding on that point because if Lancashire 
were to take goods (which we arc now making) from our present Indian 
production to Lancashire, not for the purpose of exporting such goods 
but for the purpose of arriving at costs, 1 submit that it does not conform 
to the section of the terms of reference which 1 read out to you. 

President. —Therefore it is purely on the interpretation which you put 
upon the terms of reference that you are taking exception to this method 
of assessing duties? 

Sir Joseph. —I take, and I must take, exception on goneral grounds 
also to any ease which is submitted which does not conform to the terms 
of reference. If the terms of reference were different and read differently, 
we probably could have submitted our ease differently. It is not fair to 
my side or the other side to put a construction on the terms of reference 
which, if read in a particular way, we submit, would have a particular 
inference. 

President. —Accepting for the moment your argument, you have on the 
other side, taken Lancashire goods and have converted them for the purpose 
of this enquiry into Indian mill made goods and given us prices for 
them. 

Sir Joseph. —We have taken the Lancashire goods which are being 
imported. Wo have not gone into the Lancashire market and discovered 
qualities and brought them for costing. The procedure we adopted was that 
we went into our own market, discovered the goods coming into competi¬ 
tion with ours and then gave you their costings to show what it would 
cost us to make them. 

President. —That does not make in essence any difference. They came 
to your market, picked up the Indian goods with which they were to 
compete and tried to price them just as you took the Lancashire goods and 
tried to price them. 

Sir Joseph. —My view on that is this. If that procedure was followed, 
it is tantamount, as I said, to telling the Lancashire Delegation or the 
Lancashire people—“ You cost the goods which have been made and put 
up a case on that basis for the equation of prices at such rates as will 
enable you to compete in the market”. I submit that that is not the 
policy of protection which is in vogue in India and I submit that my 
reading of the terms of reference is the correct one and it is on that basis 
that we have put up our case. As I just pointed out, we have given you 
evidence; we have given you facts. 

President.— I quite appreciate that. Assuming we accept your suggestion 
that these are not fair methods of arriving at fair selling prices, then 
we have got to got, as far as Lancashire goods are concerned, down to 
something or other to get at their prices. Now we have got a great many 
samples received from the Chambers of Commerce of Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay and Karachi, from yourselves and others, and I think we would 
probably get down to actual landed prices. We have asked the Customs 
officers in the big ports to be good enough to favour us with the latest 
information, they can give us on this question of prices of Lancashire goods. 

G 2 
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Having got them, we have got one side of the terms of reference, that 
is to say, we shall be able to arrive at least at the priceB of imported 
goods„ 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

President. —We have to equate the prices of imported goods with your 
fair selling prices of similar goods produced in India. As you say, you 
have given us Lancashire goods priced in your mills. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

President. —I will deal with that question later on. But besides that, 
you have given us a range of samples of your own goods independently 
of Lancashire goods. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

President. —Have you actually given ub costs of your own goods? 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. In Schedule A, you will find a range of 35 samples 
of Indian made cloths. You will also find in Schedule F counter samples 
of Lancashire imported goods which are almost comparable. I do not say 
that they are what you have in mind. They are not exactly manufactured 
to Indian specifications or vice versa. They are as near as possible com¬ 
parable. 

President. —That leads us to the next point. We have got, as you say, 
Lancashire goods, and we will get their prices. Then we have got your 
mill goods and you have given us their costs. We will deal with your 
costs later on. Meantime they must bo similar goods. You say that they 
are really comparable goods for reasonable purposes. Our terms of refer¬ 
ence are that we should equate prices of imported goods with tho fair 
selling price of similar goods made in India. That is the difficulty—getting 
comparable or similar goods. Goods made in India are not tho same as 
those made at Home, and our own method of arriving at it was to try 
and get you, gentlemen, on both sides to agree as regards comparable or 
similar goods for the purpose of equating prices. To what extent have you 
been able to go in that connection? 

Sir Joseph.— In trying to get any basis or formula to equate the prices 
of goods which are so varied in their construction and in their manufac¬ 
ture, it may be possible to get an equation formula up to a certain point. 
But I submit that when you come to matters of finish, when yon come 
to the goods as presented on the market, nothing but a close examination 
of these samples will enable you to equate prices. 

President. —As you know, we must do this if we are to,implement the 
terms of reference. That is to say, we must equate the prices. Wo have 
got to have similarity of goods and you now say that having got similar 
goods there will be certain adjustments to make. I will ask you to develop 
that point later. , 

Sir Joseph. —May I give you a little practical demonstration. That, 
Bir, is a plain grey cloth (hands in). Just to illustrate my point this 
is another kind of cloth (hands in). 

President. —This is grey bleached? 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. And here are some more; these are coloured cloth 
(hands in samples of coloured cloth in different colours). I havo got here 
8 finishes of cloth bleached, dyed, printed and mercerised: all kinds of 
things. Will you believe me when I tell you that these are all the same 
grey cloth in different finishes to one specification, one cloth only. As I 
just pointed out, sir, my case is this, that you will be able to arrive up to a 
point at a formula to equate prices. What, I submit, the demonstration 
of these goods proves, is, that when you come to examine matters of finish, 
and matters of how the cloth is dealt with, it can only be done by technical 
experts after assessing what extra price is to be put on the cloth. They, 
are all one quality; the basis of the cloth is the same all through. 
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President .—That is to say the reeds and picks and counts are exactly 
the same in the various processes from grey right up to dyed, coloured 
and bleached. I accept that, non-technical as I am! Having got that far, 
and I agree with you absolutely because we have seen hundreds of samples 
in our present enquiry and I see this particular difficulty, I want to get 
down to a series of common denominators. Will you please develop the 
point and read out the statement you have prepared in reply to our 
Lancashire friends? 

Sir Joseph .—This is a further note for the Board—“ We have carefully 
considered to what extent comparisons of Indian and United Kingdom 
cloths will be of assistance to the Board in their present enquiry, and after 
a preliminary investigation have come to the conclusion that such com¬ 
parisons will be helpful provided that they are made for the strictly limited 
purpose of ascertaining the approximate relative values and not ae the sole 
test to be applied in arriving at the level of duties required by the Indian 
industry in order to equate the fair selling prices of Indian goods with the 
landed price plus duty of competing United Kingdom manufactures. 

President .—We can get only approximate values: I appreciated that 
when I had been comparing these different goods, that there is this 
difference. But I want you to tell me what you can do, when your experts 
have determined the exact degree of difference in the dimensions and bo on 
and have eliminated them one by one by process of adjustment. I do not 
propose to compare coloured goods with grey goods, but coloured goods with 
coloured goods, printed goods with printed goods. What I am trying to do, 
as far as possible, is to get down to what I call a common denominator. 
Will you now proceed? 

Sir Joseph .—We would, however, point out that in making compari¬ 
sons, even for the limited purpose which we have suggested, no formula 
in our opinion can be devised which would make it possible for the Board 
to determine values without expert assistance. The procedure which we 
suggest the Board might adopt would be somewhat as follows: — 

“ All the cloth samples and the price data submitted by the various 
chambers of commerce, the United Kingdom Delegation and by the Mill 
industry should, in the first place, be examined and commented on by experts 
on each side, the object of this expert examination being to determine, firstly, 
the accuracy of the price data, and secondly, the exact degrees of difference 
in the dimensions and specifications of the cloths which have been matched 
in the various representations submitted. The Technical Adviser to the 
Board, having been supplied with the expert opinion of each party, might 
then frame a list of the cloths in each broad category of goods which are 
roughly comparable in construction. When this stage has been reached, 
taking the landed price plus duty of the imported cloth as the basis, an 
approximation of the relative value of the roughly comparable Indian 
prddnct could be made by the Technical Adviser to the Board with such 
further assistance as may he necessary. 

“ In determining the relative value of the Indian article, the following 
considerations will have to be dealt with : — 

Difference in the quality of cotton used, 

Difference in borders or designs, 

Regularity of yarn, 

Difference in dimensions, 

Difference in the counts of warp and of weft. 

Difference in reed and pick, 

Differences in the percentage of size or filling, 

Differences in the quality and nature of the dyestuffs used, 

Differences in bleaching, 

Differences in finish, and 
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The added value which the Indian or the United Kingdom cloth 
commands by reason of its long standing in the market or by 
reason of its special make up, trade mark, heading, eto.” 

President. —That is of course for the technical expert to do. The average 
buyer of cloth, whether a dealer or a man in the street or anybody else, 
does he get down to all these details P 

Sir Joseph. —As far as we are concerned the man who is buying our 
cloths knows exactly what he is buying and in many cases the reed and pick 
is inserted in the contract. I make that point because you were told 
by witnesses here that the cloth is bought on feel only. 

President. —If I remember, it was a dealer in cloth who said that. 

Sir Joseph.— In proof of my statement I submit three contracts with 
mills from which you will see that the reed and pick and warp and weft 
are stated in vernacular. I will now proceed:—“ In comparing any parti¬ 
cular cloths, we should like to make it clear that an approximation of 
relative values will only be possible if the cloths are approximately of the 
same width. Differences of more than 4 incheB should not be permitted 
except in special circumstances 

President. —Can I get that point? I understand if you are making on 
36" loom instead of 56" loom, that will mako a very material difference, 
but cannot the technical experts equate that difference? 

Sir Joseph. —We have not been able to get to any formula. “ As 
regards yarns, both warp and weft counts in the respective cloths should her 
fairly close. We could not agree that the average count of warp and weft 
should be taken as establishing comparability. For instance, an Indian 
cloth might be made from 40s warp and 60s weft and an English cloth 
from 60s warp and 40s weft. These cloths would not necessarily he com-, 
parable, as one cloth would be considerably more costly to produce than 
the other. 

“ As regards reed and pick, the reed of one cloth should be fairly close 
to the reed of the cloth against which it is being matched, and the same 
consideration should apply in regard to picks. An average of the reed and 
pick would not be sufficient for the reason that a high pick cloth will be 
more expensive to produce than a high reed cloth, although the average of 
the reed and pick in the two cloths, taken together, might be the same. 

“ We should like to make ft clear that we could not agree to a com¬ 
parison being made for any particular category of goods which did not 
provide for the examination of individual cases. Suppose, for example, 
after examination by the experts as suggested, six United Kingdom white 
shirtings have been ascertained to be roughly oomparable with six Indian 
white shirtings, it would bo necessary to evaluate each of the individual 
cloths; and after this evaluation ha* been made to determine, taking into 
consideration the fair selling price factor, what particular duty was required 
in that particular instance. 

“ Finally we would like to point out that, with so many variables to bo 
taken into considerable, no general formula can be applied for the eatima- . 
tion of relative values, and that the results of a comparison such as we have 
suggested must he considered merely as supplementary to the other tests 
which the Board will have to make in arriving at conclusion* as to the 
measure of protection required, either for any particular class of cloth or 
for the whole range of cloths at present being imported from the United 
Kingdom.” 

President. —I thank you very much for the statement you have made 
and I express my appreciation and the appreciation of my colleagues for 
all that your members are doing to help the Board. 

Mr. Stones. —Thanks to the kindness of the" Board and the various 
parties who have been at it, I have been able to examine a tremendous 
number of samples. We appreciate the assistance of the other side. We 
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can select qualities of reasonably comparable goods in many cases—therft 
may not be too many—and the Board will bear in mind the danger of 
generalization from a small number of samples. On the other hand that 
will be an indication to the Board. Samples have been submitted to the 
Board which we know definitely are imitations of our samples made against 
Japanese goods. 

President. —The goods are good enough. 

Mr. Stones. —We know that now the Lancashire quality is nothing like 
the quality which was originally supplied by Lancashire. I say comparison 
can be made in a wide number of cases. The next point is the buyer 
buying by the feel and appearance. A fair number of these buyers come' 
through to us directly and ask us whether a particular range of, say, 
dhoties, can be had for sale in the Calcutta market. Suppose we show one 
which will show a definite profit and another which will show definitely less 
profit, they will come and buy more of the one and less of the other. 
The point is that one individual man may purchase by the feel but when, 
it boils down to the wholesaler, we can prove that he wants to have full 
value for his money. 

President. —I think the last few sentences can be summed up this way, 
that it is the price and not the intrinsic value of the cloth that is the final 
consideration. 

Mr. Stones. —It is the final consideration which may be imposed by one 
individual man but when it boils down through the wholesaler the price 
and quality eloments are the deciding factors, although variations occur 
individually. The next point is, whether we cannot make a comparison. 
There are far too many variables. We can possibly work out the variations, 
variations in width and make a graph showing that; we can make a 
graph showing variations in warp, in weft, in reed or pick, but how are wo 
going to combine 7 or 8 variables plus the variables of finish and dyeing 
into one equation? It is almost impossible. 

President. —I feel all the time you are a technical man talking to a non¬ 
technical man! 

Mr. Stones. —Our desire has always been to co-operate and it is the 
desire of the other side to co-operate and I feel that with the co-operation- 
of the technical adviser of the Board something oan be done. 

President.- —At what stage do we stand in the matter of comparison P 
Your Association has been good enough to send us a great many returns. 
How many samples have you dealt with? 

Sir Joseph.— 350. The only information we have now got to send is the 
last lot of the cloths submitted by the Lancashire Delegation, about 16., 
We are working on that. We have sent in a rough note. That would 
mean we should have gone over the whole range of samples, checked the 
construction and pointed out the differences. 

President. —For the moment I am keeping off prices. 

Sir Joseph. —The construction of the matched cloths. We have just 
gpt the last lot of Lancashire goods. 

President. —Will you tell us how far they have gone onP 

Sir Joseph.— They have selected a few cloths which are being analysed 
and checked up generally. 

President . —Assuming that we got to the stage of comparability and 
similarity, and that we got down to the stage—after having listened to 
Mr. Stones it is not going to be a straight method—of making adjustments, 
we still have to get at prices. On the one hand we have got the Lancashire 
prices and we call them imported prices, because we are going to verify 
these to the best of our ability from the information you have given us 
plus what we got from independent parties in the shape of Customs 
Authorities. We have to co to the fair selling prices of Indian goods.- 
You have seen that our Lancashire friends and others would interpret 
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the fair selling prices to mean if you find somebody selling goods over a 
period of weeks or months at a price, they think that it is a fair selling 
price. There is something to be said from that point of view. Lancashire 
and others say that is what we have got to compare with. We can’t tell 
you what the fair selling price of a mill is, because we do not know. On the 
other hand we can’t tell you what the prices ruling in the market are. They 
don’t run on even keel over a period or they fluctuate. 

Sir Joseph .—My reading of what is a fair selling price is a price which 
covers your manufacturing costs plus your legitimate oharges such as depre¬ 
ciation plus the interest on working capital and fixed capital and a margin 
of profit. 

President.—I think that is a fair interpretation. 

Sir Joseph .—That is our estimate of a fair selling price. 

President .—I will ask some questions on that. I don’t propose to go into 
the detailed costs in publio, but 1 would like to discuss with you one or two 
broad questions regarding capitalisation, depreciation and methods of arriv¬ 
ing at the fair selling prices. With your permission, I would postpone 
that until my colleagues have had an opportunity of asking a few questions 
on the general merits of the case. 

Sir Joseph .—My submission with regard to the point you have juBt now 
dealt with is this. This matter of fair selling prioe seems to be rather 
contentious. I would refeT you to the Australian Agreement which is on 
very similar lines. I am quoting now from the “ London Times 

President .—-The Australian Agreement is not the same as the Indian. 

Sir Joseph—I thought it might help you or help in a way. 

President .—I will explain to you afterwards the difference between the 
two. 

Sir Joseph —On this matter of fair selling price they take it exactly 
on the basis of what 1 have just said. They do deal with labour and 
machinery. They take the overhead costs and interest on capital. 

President .—You take full advantage of all the suggestions that they 
make here and we will discuss them with you this afternoon. In the 
meantime would you give us the Times Supplement? 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. (Handed in.) 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I would like to discuss with you first the Board’s 
terms of reference, becauso I find that in all your representations you have 
been pointedly drawing our attention to the limitations placed on us by our 
terms of reference. You have also in today’s statement mentioned the very 
same thing. There has been a difference of opinion between you and the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce with regard to the interpretation. The 
Chamber has even gone to the length of saying that in case we disagree 
with them the matter might be referred to the Government of India for 
decision. The points are what is meant by the terms imported goods and 
what is the period which the Board is asked to review. I find in your 
representation you have mentioned that the period should be reviewed 
from May, 1934, in the oase of yarns, artificial silk piecegoods and artificial 
silk mixtures, and since January, 1934, in the case of cotton piecegoods. 
The duty on cotton piecegoods of 25 per cent, ad valorem came into existence 
by the addition of second surcharge in September, 1931. iWhat is the par¬ 
ticular reason for asking us that we should review from January, 1934 P 

Sir Joseph .—The Textile Industry Protection Bill went through the 
House in April, 1934, or early in that year. The duties on United Kingdom 
cloths became protective early in 1934. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I understand there were only two protection bills as 
such and the third was merely an extension of the protection until Govern¬ 
ment's decision on the Report of the Tariff Board of 1932. 

Sir Joseph .—There was a change of duties. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —The 1st Protection Act, as far as I know, came into 
effect on the 30th of April, 1930, with 15 per cent, ad valorem for cotton 
piecegoods with 3i annas per lb. specific duty on plain grey goods. Since 
then, there were two surcharges. One was 5 per cent, and another 25 per 
cent, on existing duties. The last surcharge came into effect on. the 10th 
September, 1931. 

Sir Hormasji. —The only distinction was this. What were previously 
revenue duties were transformed into protective duties and that m what the 
Chairman of the Millowners’ Association had in mind when he said that the 
basis must be Mareh-April, 1934, when the 25 per cent, duties were fixed as 
protective duties. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They were fixed as protective duties as a re.sult of the 
Indo-British agreement known popularly as Mody-Lees Pact. 1 am only 
asking you why it should be January, 1934. 

President. —You should not ask Sir Hormasji Mody any questions about 
the Mody-Lees Pact. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There is no need for you to get nervous about it. 
I am only saying that it was only in May, 1934, as a result of the Mody-Lees 
Pact, the duties came into existence. I am not tackling Sir Hormasji Mody 
about the Mody-Lees Pact. 

Sir Hormasji. —The duties became effective on the 1st of May, 1934, and 
that was the result of a measure of protection which as you have pointed 
out was based largely upon the Tndo-Lancashire agreement. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—The differential duties came into effect in order to 
cheok the Japanese competition. I think you are referring to that. 

Sir Joseph. —That is right. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would like to know your interpretation as to what 
exactly you mean by imported goods. May I take it that the imported 
goods in the terms of reference imply since 1931 as far as piecegoods are 
concerned ? 

Sir Joseph. —Would you mind repeating the question? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I said that the existing duties on cotton piecegoods 
came into being, whether as a result of protection or as a result of surcharges 
in September, 1931. Now we are asked to review the existing conditions 
with regard to imports from tho United Kingdom. Your interpretation is 
that we can only review since 1934? 

Sir Joseph. —The terms of reference talk about the existing duties and 
not of the duties in 1931. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As far as cotton piecegoods are concerned, the duties 
came into existence, whether as a result of surcharge or as a result of 
protection, in 1931. 

Sir Joseph. —The existing duties became effective from 1934. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The duties became protective in 1934. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes, the present duties. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am confining myself to the cotton piecegoods for tho 
moment because the others came in 1934. 

Sir Joseph. —I have read the duties to mean the duties on imports from 
Lancashire. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I don’t think you have correctly understood the point of 
view which I have put forward. I said that in 1931 the duties on cotton 
piecegoods were exactly the same as they are to-day. 

Sir Joseph. —I must accept that the duties were the same. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —1 am not asking you about the duties being the same. 
I am asking you about the interpretation of the terms of reference as to 
whether the Board is entitled to make a review of the conditions since 1931 
or only since May, 1934, so far as the cotton piqcegoods are concerned. 
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Sir Hormasji. —I submit not since 1931, because when we are talking of 
the existing duties, we mean the duties which were laid down by the Statute 
in 1934. The Commerce Member in introducing the Indian Tariff Textile' 
Amendment Bill stated that the review would be at the end of the two 
Agreements, viz,, the Indo-Lancasliire Agreement and the Indo-Japanese 
Agreement. This is what he said :—“ On the expiry of the two years covered 
by the Agreement the duties on British goods for the remaining period of 
protection will have to be decided on a review of the conditions then existing 
and in the light of such experience as may have been gained ”—which I 
interpret to mean conditions during the two years covered by the Agree* 
ment. That I hope makes it a little clearer. 

President. —That is your interpretation. 

Sir Hormasji.—Yes, that is our interpretation. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- —Your interpretation is that the Board must take 
cognisance only of the period after protection was granted. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Though identical duties may have existed before the 
grant of protection to the industry. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Therefore, with regard to imported goods, is it your 
point that we should take only those styles which have been coming in Bince 
May, 1934, and which may have stopped subsequently owing to protection 
being either too high or their inability to sell those goods from other causqs.. 

Sir Hormasji. —Our point is that you should confine your investigation 
to the period here stated, that is, from May, 1934. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is your interpretation of the phrase “ imported 
goods ”, 

Sir Hormasji. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The President has raised the point with' regard' to fair 
selling prices, and he has told you that it has been argued that realised 
pricos, existing for a number of months or a number of years, may be taken 
as fair selling prices. You have mentioned in the representation now 
submitted that the system which the Board has adopted in previous enquiries 
should be followed, namely to include all overhead chargee in arriving at a 
fair selling price. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.: —Now when the present duties (25 per cent.) came into 
existence as protective were all these considqrations taken into account? 

Sir Joseph. —May I draw your attention to paragraph 9 of tbo Tariff 
Board report of 1932? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have not followed me. Let me therefore repeat 
my question. What I wanted to know was when in 1934 the duties were 
fixed, whether the considerations which the Board would ordinarily take 
in arriving at a fair selling price were taken into account. If I may 
remind you, these duties came into existence not as a result of a Tariff 
Board enquiry. 

Sir Joseph, —My reply to that is that when the agreement was entered 
into, prices were not gone into. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means the question of fair selling price was set 
aside. 

Sir Hormasji, —It did not enter into consideration. The idea there was 
''that the Government of India and the Hon’ble the Commerce Member 
assumed that Lancashire and the Indian Millowners knew sufficiently about 
their respective businesses and prices to enable them to come to an agree¬ 
ment which they did. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But that agreement was entirely voluntary. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola,— When the industry voluntarily entered into an agree* 
Kent, I take it that it took into consideration the amount necessary for the 
•adequate protection of the industry. 

Sir Joseph. —We took that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When the duty was fixed at 25 per cent., did you take 
into consideration your fair selling price? 

Sir Hormasji. —When it is a matter of agreement, then it is a matter 
of mutual adjustments and it would not be fair to say that either the one 
party or the other regarded whatever was laid down as the only possible 
thing. It was a mutter of agreement and the Government of India 
realising that the agreement came from a body which was representative 
of the Textile Industry throughout India gave it statutory recognition. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The agreement could not have been arrived at if it 
resulted in an injury to the Indian Textile Industry. 

Sir Hormasji. —There was no question of injury to the Indian industry 
in the opinion of those people who entered into the agreement. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The point that arises from that is this. When you 
arrived at an agreement, there was no injury and there was no adequate 
protection to the industry. 

Sir Hormasji. —We agreed to a measure of protection which was fair ini 
the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Since then, have you revised your opinion that the 
duty does not represent your fair selling price? 

President. —Is that question put to Sir Ilormasji Mody in his individual 
capacity or as one representing the Millowners' Association? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —It is to the Millowners’ Association that I am putting, 
my questions. I am not asking them as to who should answer. 

Sir Hormasji.—We came to an agreement which was felt to be in the 
mutual interests of the United Kingdom and India. Since then, in view 
of the appointment of the Tariff Board, the position has changed. Now 
each side is asked to say exactly what its own view is with regard to 
protection which is necessary. Our friendt from Lancashire have advanced 
the argument that the revenue duty is sufficient. We on our side have 
produced facts and figures to show that in some cases even the existing 
duties are insufficient. This is the whole position. 

Mr. Rahimtoola, —What do you mean by revenue duty? 

Sir Hormasji. —15 per cent, duty. I thought that that was their case. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— X don’t think so. In 1930 the level of revenue duties' 
was 15 per cent. Is that your contention? 

Sir Hormasji .<—I am thinking of 15 per cent. May I know what i» 
their case? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Never mind about their case. My only point in 
referring to this agreement was to inquire whether the question of the fair 
selling prioe was considered by you when you arrived at this voluntary 
agreement or whether the question of protection to the industry was taken 
into consideration on the basis of the agreement as a whole. 

Sir Hormasji .—We went upon various considerations and we thought 
that the arrangement was fair both from our point of view and from their 
point of view. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—At present do you desire that the Tariff Board should 
go into the question of fair selling price as was gone into by the previous 
Tariff Board report irrespective of the fact whether there was protection or 
not when the agreement was arrived at? 

Sir Hormasji. —When the agreement has come to an end, the circum¬ 
stances which led up to it are no longer in existence. 



President.— You do not seem to appreciate the question put by my 
colleague. His question, is: is this Board to go upon what the previous 
Board did? 

Mr. Rahimtcola. —My point is that the overhead charges taken into 
account by the previous Tariff Board are now being insisted upon by the 
Millowners' Association irrespective of what happened in the past in arriv¬ 
ing at the agreement. 

Sir Joseph. —That must be so under the basis of protection starting from 
the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. llahimtnola. —That was not so when protection was granted to the 
industry in 1984. 

Sir Joseph. —There was no re-examination in 1934. 

Mr. Rahimtcola. —There was a Tariff Board report) but before it was 
released for publication, the agreement was arrived at. 

President. —Might I say one thing? My understanding is that this ib 
the first occasion on which the Tariff Board has been asked to equate prices 
as regards this industry. 

Sir Hormasji. —If I may point out, with due respect, equation of prices 
is surely a means to an end. 

President. —Yes, to give adequate protection to the industry. 

Sir Joseph. —Your terms of reference are much more limited than those of 
the previous Tariff Board. In the ease of 1982 Tariff Board, the terms 
were much wider and involved much more investigation than the earlier 
one. Your terms of reference are distinctly limited. You will find from 
the report of the Tariff Board of 1932 that they covered the whole range 
of the industry from all sides and from all angles. 

President. —I am thinking of the terms of reference which are to equate 
your fair selling prices with those of Lancashire goods. I am quite aware 
that the previous Tariff Board went into this question. 

Sir Joseph. —-I was just going to point out to Mr. Rahimtoola what was 
pointed out by the Tariff Board. This is what they said:—“This measure 
of protection can only be determined by a comparison of the costs of 
manufacture in Indian mills with the prices at which cotton goods find a 
market in India ”. 

President. —That is not what you are doing in your case to-day. 

Sir Joseph. —This is from their opening chapter where they are explain¬ 
ing the problem. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —If I understand your point aright, you are differen¬ 
tiating between the terms of reference of this Board and those of the 
previous Board. In the latter case, the question of substantive protection 
was before the Board and now only the question of equating prices. 

Sir Joseph. —You are dealing now with a limited enquiry. You are not 
dealing with the whole question of protection in its proper se.nse. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In the last Tariff Board enquiry when we went into 
the question of substantive protectiou, but we had to equate prices. 

Sir Joseph. —I am coming to that. The Tariff Board in their Report in 
1932 said in paragraph 93 that “ In estimating the charges to be added to- 
the works costs in order to arrive at the fair selling price, we have adopted 
the following scale of allowances. Depreciation has been allowed at the 
usual income-tax rates, namely, 5 per cent, on the bulk of the machinery, 
7J per cent, on the bleaching and dyeing plant and 21 per cent, on building. 
Taking the proportions in which these items generally occur in the block, the 
average rate on the whole block has been fixed at 3$ per cent.”. That, I 
submit, is the basis of the costings which we have put in. 
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Mr. Maloney, —The present Tariff Board is determining what is required 
to equate prices by a different method from the last Tariff Board. The 
problem of equation of prices, as far as we are concerned, is the same and 
we have put in evidence on the same basis. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The difference is this, that whereas in the last Tariff 
Board they were free to choose whatever method they thought best in 
arriving at the rate of duties, in this enquiry we are limited by our terms 
of reference simply to equate prices of similar goods. 

Mr, Maloney. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Before I discuss the supplementary representation, 
I would like to understand more clearly the point raised by you in your 
fresh memorandum which was just read out where you say “ it can. 
definitely he proved that the duties now in force have not enabled Indian 
mills to realise prices higher than fair Belling prices for their manufacture. 
Nor can it be proved—as we shall shortly show—that, as stated by them, 
the effect of the duties is to raise the prices of goods to the consumer ”, One 
of the most important points which has been raised before us is regarding 
the rapid increase in the production of mill goods and a substantial decrease 
in imported goods on which the case for the reduction of duties has been 
based. I would like, therefore to go a little more into details. From 
the figures in Table I of the Lancashire Delegation’s written statement for 
consumption per head in yards and the amount available for consumption 
shows that everything that is produced is consumed by the population in 
that year. 

Sir Joseph. —I think in all these, tables in the Review of India it has been 
pointed out that stocks are the one thing which have not been taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Our attention was drawn to this aspect of the question 
by the Madras Chamber of Commerce and therefore I asked you whether 
this will give a correct idea as to the consumption per head when it takes for 
granted that all that was produced was consumed. 

Sir Joseph. —Our figures are different and while these can be confirmed. 
I do not challenge these figures. 

Mr, Bahimtoola.—The Madras Chamber of Commerce do not agree. They 
said we must take a series of years and average it out in order to get the 
consumption per head. 

Sir Joseph.— The consumption per head taken there is roughly correct 
although we don't admit that all that was produced was consumed. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I think your contention is that the realised prices of 
mills at present are such that they do not give the industry the overhead 
charges generally included in the fair selling price. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —How do you account for this large increase in the 
mill production? 

Sir Joseph,— The population of India has increased since 1912-13 from 
315 millions to 366 millions, an increase of 50 million people. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means that the mill industry became philan¬ 
thropic? 

Sir Joseph. —It does not mean that, 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am asking you about increased production as justified 
by your losses. You told me that the prices realised have resulted in losses 
to the industry and that was the reason why you were not able to get what 
is known as a “ fair selling price Protection was granted to the cotton 
textile industry in 1931 though the duties were not called protective. You 
are alreadv aware that since 10th of September, 1931, the duties on cotton 
goods are the same as they are to-day. 
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Sir Hormasji .—This is the natural development which is expected in all 
industries. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But the natural development must have some limit 
when the industry is incurring losses P 

Sir Hormasji.— What is happening in the Indian textile industry to-day 
is nothing unusual at all. It happens in every industry : losses have no 
definite relation to production. I can point out instances of other indus¬ 
tries in other countries. Here is an enormous home market which has got to 
be supplied and whether you are going to do it at a Iosb or a profit does 
not necessarily enter into the calculation of what you are going to produce. 
Mills are growing up in various centres, which enjoy special advantages 
such as close proximity to the raw material, proximity to the consuming 
centre'—and that is what adds to the production of the country. But that 
does not by any means controvert the statement which cannot be challenged 
that the industry has been making losses in all these years in which expan¬ 
sion has taken place. 

Mr Bahimtoola. —I can't understand how you can expect me to believe 
that the industry is making losses when there is a considerable expansion in. 
the production of goods. 

Sir Hormasji. —The question of production has not got such a close 
relation to the question of losses as you seem to imagine. After all when 
you want to assess whether our statements with regard to losses are correct 
you have got to proceed upon other bases. We are prepared to give you 
facts and figures that would establish the losses. The test that you apply 
is not the right one. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the conclusion you wish ub to draw from the 
reduction in imports. If the question of reduction of imports has to be 
considered it must be presumed that protection has become successful. You 
will agree that if the protection granted to the industry is adequate then 
imports must fall which is a natural phenomena. We find that the imports 
from United Kingdom have fallen and still you have said that the industry 
has not been able to make any profit at the same time the mill production, 
has increased. 

Sir Joseph. —If the protection is to be effective imports must fall. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And if imports fall the protection must be regarded as 
successful. 

Sir Joseph. —You must remember that when protection is given it is 
given for a wide purpose and where, as you have in the cotton textile 
industry, given protection against dumping originally and where the industry 
is trying to get—although your imports have declined—from one class to 
another, losses will probably be made as they have been made. If you 
simply give protection on the basis that every mill in India is financed on 
scientific basis and built on scientific basis .... 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We give protection only to the reasonably efficient mills. 
We take their costings into consideration and after examining the costings 
of individual mills we try to work an average in arriving at a fair selling 
price. Therefore we arc not giving protection to that part of the industry 
which does not deserve protection. 

Sir Joseph. —It is true. Your question is why if imports are declining, on 
the theory that protection is effective, mills are making losses? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I say it can be presumed, when imports have declined 
to the extent that they have done, that the protection has become successful. 

Sir Joseph. —If you see the results on the Bombay mills, it is not success¬ 
ful. It cannot be presumed to be effective taking the condition of the 
Bombay mill industry. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is why I am asking you to tell us the reasons, for 
.this state of affairs since May, 1934, unless yon say that the protection was 
not adequate. 
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Sir Joseph. —I don’t think the figures show that there is a decline in 
imports. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I said identical duties were in force since 1931. 

President. —I can appreciate your difficulties. In trying to prevent the 
import of goods it is immaterial as far as duty is concerned whether you 
call it a revenue duty or a protective duty. The effect is bound to be the 
same. 

Sir Joseph. —I have not followed the question put by Mr. Fazal 
Bahimtoola. 

V 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am trying to draw your attention to the decline in 
the figures of import since 1930-31. Unless you maintain that I cannot take 
up my stand since September, 1931, because the duties then were revenue 
and that there is distinct difference between the two though the rates may 
be the same and that the only period I can review is from May, 1934. 

Sir Joseph. —In 1930-31 imports from United Kingdom were 383,498, 
in 1931-32, 597,190, then a decline in 1933-34 and an increase in 1934-85. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Your point is that since 1931 there has not been a 
decline ? 

Sir Joseph. —There has been a decline in 1933-34 but in 1934-35 it was 
561,632 against 383,498 in 1931. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Don’t you attach some .importance to the decline in 
.1930-31 and 1931-32 P " 

Sir Joseph. —You had different circumstances then; one was the world¬ 
wide depression and the other was that it was the year of the boycott. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means that in those years they declined owing 
to special circumstances. I was told that 'the latest figures were 500 
millions in 1934-35. 

Sir Joseph. —In 1933-34 it was 400 millions and 300 millions in 9 months 
of 1935-36. Then again we have not got the import figures through the 
Kathiawar ports and I understand a considerable quantity is being shipped 
through those ports. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Could you give us those figures? 

Mr. Maloney. —I can give you figures for Kathiawar but not for other 
Indian States. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Could you not get the figures from the Government of 
India statistics? 

Mr. Maloney. —I can give it to you from the Government of India statis¬ 
tics for the Kathiawar ports. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —May I refer now to your representation where you 
•say “ The real protection afforded by these duties has been seriously affected 
>y the cumulative effects of the undermentioned duties imposed between 
.1931 and 1935 ”. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can you work out in percentages and give it to meP 

Sir Joseph. —We have got more incidental costs to put in. We can give 
you a statement showing the percentages. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I will be quite satisfied if you will forward it to the 
Board. 

Sir Joseph. —For 38 twist the duty comes to 6'5 per cent, in one of our 
mills, but I will give you a series of costings in a few days. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you taken into consideration the additions which 
have to he made in costings due to these additional duties? 

Sir Joseph. —In the case of the duty on raw cotton, it is about 5'5 per 
cent, on 38 twist. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —I only want you to confine yourself to such of the goods 
«s are competing with the United Kingdom. Take them into consideration 
in giving those figures. 

Sir Joseph. —I will work that out. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You say: “ Dissimilarities between United Kingdom 
and Indian goods are also due to tho fact that many Indian mills are not 
as yet equipped to produce certain of the special finishes found in a number 
of lines imported from the United Kingdom . . . .” 

Sir Joseph. —That is the primary reason. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Is it a very heavy capital expenditure? 

Sir Joseph. —Very. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Can you give me an approximate idea as to what it 
will be? 

Sir Joseph. —If I may say so, it is too broad a question to reply to. 
You mean for the industry or for a mill? 

Mr, Itahimtoola. —I am talking of a mill. 

Sir Joseph. —You have to tell me something more. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am only confining myself to the economic unit you 
have given us namely 1,000 looms and about 40,000 spindles. I want to 
know whether India is not fully equipped to produce similar goods as com¬ 
pare/! to United Kingdom goods in the matter of finish and dyeing. 

Sir Joseph. —You cannot expect me to give an intelligent reply unless 
you give me an idea as to what the plant is going to finish. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am now trying to understand what exactly was in 
your mind when you made this point. It is evident that you have taken 
something into consideration in arriving at the decision that this is tho 
defect of the present Indian Textile industry. 

Sir Joseph .—Would you like me to give the cost of a finishing plant? 

I will give it to you. I want notice of that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I don’t want it at the spur of the moment. Take tho 
unit as you have given of 40 spindles to a loom. 

Sir Joseph. —The difficulty is what sort of cloth you want to finish. The 
average mill has its finishing for the average cloth. What we are referring 
to here is that certain specialised cloths are realising special prices because 
of their peculiar finish and the treatment tney axe receiving in the finishing 
process and it is in this trade which the Bombay mills are attempting to 
expand. 

Mr. Stones. —Let us take schreinered goods which is a very recent 
development. In India we have not the necessary auxiliary processes to 
engrave rollers for Schreiner calenders. In Great Britain it is an industry of 
long standing and we are compelled to send to Europe for recutting worn 
out calender bowls, plants for which we haven’t at present available in India. 
This results in abnormal costs as compared with our foreign competitors 
who have an industry of sufficient size to warrant the installation of a 
plant for cutting schreiner calender bowls. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are there many mills using schreiner calenders? 

Mr. Stones. —We put in our first machine 3 years ago and now have 3 
machines working. Two Ahmedabad mills are also negotiating with a view 
to installing such machines. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The reason, why I am asking this question is that it has 
been argued before us that there are certain olasses of United Kingdom 
styles which are neither directly nor indirectly competing with Indian mill 
made goods and I want to know whether the superior finish would be one of 
the criteria to exclude it from the protection list. That is the reason why 
I am asking you these questions. 

Mr. Stones .—India has made progress in the last few yeaTS, but she has 
not developed the super specialities such as the finish to prevent shrinking. 
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Negotiation* are in progress for the purchase of a plant to prevent shrinking, 
but the demand must be big enough to permit us putting up big money 
for the development of finishing processes if I may be pardoned. Messrs. 
Binny and Company have purchased the total patent process for the 
production of crease proof cloths. Other super finishing processes are in 
process of installation in India such as mercerising and similar finishes, 
etc. I don’t think there are any goods except a few specially finished goods 
which are not capable of being made in India. In small quantities we are 
attempting to manufacture most kinds of cloth and these processes will 
continue to grow if the industry is assured of ample protection for a suffi¬ 
ciently long period to enable us to recoup the money spent in purchasing 
tlje machines for these processes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —At present they are competing with your mill made 
goods. 

Mr. Stones. —In view of the terms of reference our difficulty is to bring in 
the question of Japanese prices. I think we and our Lancashire friends 

will agree that one cause of their trouble and our own trouble is the low 

prices at which Japanese, goods are imported into this country. We are 

increasing our plants and going ahead. Some years ago people might have 

said the mercerised were not made in India, but to-day many mills have 
mercerising plants. 

President, —May I say from what I have seen that you are very far 
advanced compared to the average mill. 

Mr. Stones. —Yes, but not at a profit, but we believe that there is a 
future for such goods in India. 

President. —All pioneers have to make losses. 

Mr. Stones. —Yes. 

Sir Joseph. —You want me to give you the costings nowp 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— No, I am only drawing your attention to the point 
made by the Lancashire Delegation in their memorandum No. TT 
where they say: “ The trade which the United Kingdom has retained 

haa been for the most part in goods which possessed some special attributes 
of quality, appearance, feel or durability . I only want to know 

how the Indian goods are compared having regard to these four factor* 
on which the United Kingdom say that they have not been able to retain 
their trade in India. 

Sir Joseph. —35 samples which I have put in of Lancashire goods and 
the Indian made goods which we consider comparable will give you a 
splendid idea of the progress that we are making slowly and show that we 
have achieved something up to a point. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— May I say that goods of this character are in direct 
competition. 

Sir Joseph. —It is direct. There are oertaitt lines of Lancashire goods 
■which have got a great name in this market and which are coming in. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Which do not compete with the Indian mill made goods. 

Sir Joseph. —Which we can’t touch at all. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are referring me to the comparable qualities that 
you have supplied to the Board in your Appendix D, Have you taken into 
consideration all the points that you have mentioned in your fresh statement 
which you have given us in estimating the relative value of the article? 

Mr. Stones. —They are costed actually on the very cloth. There is no 
question of variation at all. It is actually costed on that cloth, not any 
variations just as it stands except under Indian conditions. 

President. —Did you actually make the'cloth P 

Mr. Stones.— We have not actually made it. 

President. —What actually have you doneP 

at 
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Mr. Stones. —In this one the same as what Lancashire people have done 
with Indian made goods. 

President. —In both cases they have made theoretical costings. 

Mr. Stones. —Yes and subject to criticisms on both sides. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I would like to ask a few questions about these 
costings ? 

Mr. Stones. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Have you taken the question of finish into 
consideration ? 

Mr. Stones. —That has been assessed by our experts. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have put certain value over and above the 
manufacturing costs as tue cost of finish. 

Sir Joseph. —I think if you refer to detailed costings in Schedule D, you 
will find a note explaining that. 

President. —You have told us that it should be treated in a particular 
way. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I shall discuss this question when we examine you 
in camera. 

Sir Joseph. —The finish is allowed for in our costings. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When you are giving me the costings of United 
Kingdom goods, that point must be taken into consideration in order to 
arrive at the costings of comparable qualities in your mills. 

Sir Joseph. —That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Your point of view when you are giving these oostings, 
as I understand, is that there is no inherent disability of the Indian Textile 
Industry to manufacture these goods, but that you are not able to do so on 
account of the price factor. What is the point of view in giving the costings 
of United Kingdom goods which have not been manufactured in India? Do 
you desire that we should base our duties on these costings? 

Sir Joseph. —We have no alternative. If we are meeting in the markets 
cloths which are imported from the United Kingdom and we want to enter 
into that business, we must first of all cost them out and soo if we can 
compete in price. Here is a range of cloths taken from the market of 
goods which are coming in. Here are our costs worked out on basis which 
are subject to a discussion and as we submit, we can’t compete at those 
prices. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I have not made myself clear. My point is that the 
object of giving these costings is that given an adequate protection, the 

Indian Textile industry is in a position to manufacture all these goods. 

• 

Sir Joseph .—That is so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is what ,T am asking you. You are at present 
unable to do on account of the cost of manufacture being high. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I find you are at present making all the styles that 
are imported. I want to know what the difference is between the manufac¬ 
tured articles which ha,ve the same name namely nainsook mull shirting, 
etc., and still you can make some and cannot make others at a remunera¬ 
tive price. 

Mr. Stones. —We are not able to make at fair selling prices. This is 
just a table brought out to assist the Board as to what would be the fair 
selling price of English goodR—not that we can’t make them. We claim that, 
we are making many of them as will be seen from the evidence tendered 
by the other side. We are making them but we are making them at wbat 
we maintain is not a fair selling price. 
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price at the moment. The first question I want to ask is whether you are 
not manufacturing any of these qualities. 

Mr. Stojies.—y/e are. This will come in the evidence. Two of them 
give actual imitations—actual comparable qualities. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Why is it then that you have given us these theoretical 
costings. 

Sir Joseph. —These costs are based on Rs. 72 per spindle and Rs. 1,800 
per loom. They are theoretical because they vary from the actual costings 
ot a Bombay Mill to-day. But as a basis for working out our costings we 
have had to take a proper capitalised figure. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Your point of view is that when, you say theoretical, 
it is not meant in the sense in which, that term is ordinarily understood. 
It is theoretical in the sense that you have taken into account the condition 
of the industry as it exists to-day. 

Sir Joseph. —I do not know which way the term ‘ theoretical ’ is taken . . 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —It is theoretical because you have not made them but 
you would like to make to be considered in arriving at the rate of duties. 

Sir Joseph. —The basis of costings has been taken on a mill with a capital 
outlay of Rs. 72 per spindle and Rs. 1,800 per loom. We then got five mills 
to work out their costings and we averaged them and gave you the prices 
at which they could manufacture these goods. These are the figures given. 
Against these, we have given you a range of samples which are coming in. 
Further, we have given you in Schedule F our costings of goods which wo 
are actually making. They are not identical' but they are comparable 
lines. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I thought you said that these were the goods which 
have not been manufactured by the mills. 

Sir Jose oh. —I do not know whether they are identical. But they are 
similar goods. 

Mr. Maloney. —They are not identical. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In reply to my previous question you said that they 
were not manufactured' because of price. Now you say that they have 
been costed in mills which are actually manufacturing similar goods and 
based the fair selling price on them. 

Sir Joseph. —,If we make the goods exactly to the Lancashire specification, 
those are our costings. In Schedule F we have given you the costings of 
cloths which we are manufacturing and which are similar to some of tho 
imported cloths. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Will you please refer to the cloth comparison statement 
which you just now gave us requesting the Board to take into considera¬ 
tion various factors in arriving at the relative values? T wont to know 
whether this has any reference to the terms of reference where we are asked 
to equate the prices of similar goods. Are they goods similarly produced nr 
identical goods? What do you moan bv the word ‘similar’? 1 want you 
to explain that to me in reference to the statement submitted by you this 
morning. 

Sir Joseph.—fv our statement, we say “ In estimating the relative value 
of the Indian article the following considerations will have to be dealt with 

Mr. Rahimtoola—If you take all those points into consideration, would 
you say that they are identical? 

Sir Joseph.—I don’t think that there can be any case of identical 
goods. 

Mr. Maloney. —It is not the purpose of this note to make the cloths 
identical but to enable you to visualise the price differences which can lie 
justified on these grounds. The cloths are similar in construction. One 
cloth may be one or two inches wider. It may have two picks less. Tfie- 
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yarn may be two counts finer. But these cloths are similar. You can get 
an approximate valuation of these two cloths taking into consideration all 
these factors mentioned in the note. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is exactly my point. You want us to equate one 
quality against the other, after taking all these points into consideration. 

Mr. Maloney. —Yes, everything must be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —After taking all these into consideration, do we not 
arrive at mere or less identical goods? 

Mr. Saklatvala. —In that case, we bring these two cloths as near as 
possible to identical cloths. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The 13 or 14 items you have mentioned have to bo 
evaluated in terms of prices before we proceed to the equation. 

Mr. Saklatvala. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —There is another point which arises out of the terms 
of reference which you have raised in one of your representations regarding 
the specific and ad valorem duties. At least in this instance, from the word¬ 
ing of the terms of reference I find that the Government of India have given 
us some discretion in this respect. 

Sir Joseph. —Could you give me the reference? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Will you please refer to Statement 3 which contains 
your criticism of the Lancashire Delegation’s case regarding the relative 
merits of specific and ad valorem duties? You say “ Statement III is 
largely devoted to a discussion as to the relative merits of specific and 
ad valorem duties, an issue regarding which the Tariff Board has not been 
culled upon to give a decision according to our interpretation of the terms 
of reference ”. 

Sir Joseph. —We submit that the principle of specific and ad valorem duties 
has been accepted and that this Tariff Board have little to do with the 
principle which has already been accepted after discussion in the past. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How do you interpret that with reference to the 
present terms of reference where we are asked to equate prices and grant 
adequate protection to the industry. 

Sir Joseph. —The way I interpret is this. If you find that on your 
equation of prices we need more protection, you can move the specific duty 
up and increase the ad valorem duty and similarly if you find that we need 
less protection you reduce the duties. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Your point of view is that we should stick to the 
system which is now in vogue, viz., specific and ad valorem duties on plain 
grey goods and ad valorem duties on other articles but merely increase or 
reduce them according to the equation we find. We cannot abolish the 
specific duty altogether. 

Sir Joseph. —That is right. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What particular phraseology do you take into# 
consideration? 

Sir Joseph. —The Resolution says that you should afford adequate protec¬ 
tion and then it goes on to tell you that by adequate protection is meant 
duties which will equate the prices of imported goods. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The prices can be adjusted by ad valorem duties as 
well as by specific duties. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes, but the principle of specific duties is not within the 
four walls of your reference. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Suppose the Board decides t.o recommend specific 
duties on articles other than plain grey goods, are the Board debarred from 
doing so? 

Sir Joseph. —My attention is drawn to the Bombay Gazette where it is 
said you are to recommend on n review of present conditions and in the 
light of tho experience of the effectiveness of the existing duties, the level 
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of the duties necessary to afford adequate protection to the Indian cotton 
textile industry. The expression is “ the level of the duties necessary 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Your interpretation is that you rely on the phrase 
level of the duties 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means that we cannot differentiate between 
bordered and plain grey goods even if we like to do so. We must accept 
the principle and adjust the duties to the equation. 

Sir Joseph. —That is my reading of the terms of reference. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If you look at your representation you say that in 
arriving at the fair selling price you have made no addition in the case of 
Bombay mills for managing agents’ commission. I would like to know the 
reasons why this addition has not been made. 

Sir Joseph. —We submit in the first place that the managing agents’ 
commission is not a direct charge against costings. After all, it is paid 
aftor profit has been made and consequently in arriving at a uniform basis of 
costings we are up against the difficulty of variations in managing agents’ 
commission. That was the reason why we decided to leave it out. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— This point was dealt with by the previous Tariff Board 
report and they fixed a certain percentage. 

Sir Joseph. —They allowed it to be included. But we thought that it 
was best to leave it out. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You would also like this Tariff Board to leave it out. 

Sir Joseph. —We don’t press that. The managing agents’ commission is 
paid out of profits. On the grounds ,T have just stated we have thought it 
advisable to leave it out altogether. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want a direct answer. We are now considering the 
question of fair selling price. In the last Tariff Board report, the managing 
agents’ commission was taken into consideration. 

Sir Joseph. —I know that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do I understand that you want the managing agents’ 
commission to be left out in the present fair selling price? 

Sir Joseph. —In this case we leave out the managing agents’ commission. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In arriving at the fair selling price? 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Now I would like to understand why you are leaving 
it out. We have to discuss the same question with the other Millowners’ 
Association. In what way are the managing agents remunerated? Do you 
agree to give free service to shareholders? 

Sir Joseph. —Not quite that. Speaking for the Bombay Millowners’ 
# Association, the general basis of remuneration is 10 per cent, on the profits 
of the company. In some cases the agreements provide for a minimum 
commission to be paid. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Minimum commission irrespective of profit? 

Sir Joseph. —Yes, but in actual practice it will be found that in times 
of depression the great majority of managing agents give up their commission. 
In some agreements what is known as office allowance for the maintenance 
of the office is given. That is generally the case so far as the Bombay 
Millowners are concerned. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the amount? 

Sir Joseph. —Which amountP 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it a fixed office allowance? 

Sir Joseph. —That may vary according to the size of the concern. 
Generally speaking it is Bs. 1,000 a month. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is that irrespective of actual office expenditure? 
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Sir Jnifph. —Yrs, but in some rases it includes the providing of the office 
itself. The managing agents liuve to provide ail office. The office stall' 
are of course a charge on tlie Company's revenue. 

Mr. Huhiinlcoin. —-I understand that it will practically amount to n 
salary ol the managing agents. 

Sir Joseph. —Nut anything like it. T should not cunsidcr that managing 
agents with a responsible office wuuld think of accepting Rs. 1,000 a month 
as a salary. 

Mr. Muhimtoulu. —1 do not understand how managing agents can continue 
to work Without getting anything from the Company. 

Sir . Joseph. —Many managing agents, ns you know, have put into their 
businesses, specially in Lhe Bombay Cotton Mills, their whole fortunes in tho 
last few years. 

Mr. fiahtmtunla.- -T realise that point of view. You forget that this is a 
Tariff Hoard cnijuiry in which nil questions ul rusts which are legitimate in 
arriving at fair selling prices are being consid'Ted. In arriving at the fair 
selling price, this item lius been considered in the previous enquiries as 
one of the items to he included. 

Sir Joseph. —We ndmit it should be included, but in our costings we havo 
left it out. 

Mr. Itahimt'iola. —There may be difference of opinion on this question 
when the Hoard ultimately takes a decision hut I want tu understand thu 
reason why this addition has boon decided to bu left out in the present 
enquiry. 

Sir Joseph. —Our reasons we have already explained. 1 submit the 
managing agents attend to their own business nlsu; many managing agents 
have other operations under their control in different branches of the trade. 
Thoy have sunk a lot of their fortune in the cotton textile industry and 
tho balance sheets shuw lmw much prufit tiie managing agents have had 
over the last few years. 

Mr. Unfiiniftmln. —I think you have not understood the point. Your point 
is that instead of managing agency commission you would like tho Buard to 
take into consideration fixed ullicn allowances. 

Sir Jo.tr.i-h .— I did not say that. Ymi asked what arc the terms of the 
managing ngenry agreement and 1 gave the details. 

Mr. Hdhivitnoln.-J did rat say that. I nnlv asked you the question 
bow the managing agents are remunerated in ease they did not get the 
managing agency commission and yuu said they get fixed office allowances 
and a certain percentage of it is used for office expenses. 

Sir Joseph. 1 am afraid I have lost the trend of the questinn. 

Mr. Jluhimlnnlu. —T wnnt to know huw the managing ugents should bo 
remunerated in the fair selling price tn be arrived at and I wunt to knows 
why the Mill owners’ Association want us to differ from thp previous prac¬ 
tice of the Tariff Board. Yuu want us to stick to the other pnints but 
omit this point and therefore I want an explanation from you. 

Sir Joseph. —We will give it later. 

Mr. Knhim Inula. —The Lancashire TTelegatinn have drawn our attention 
tn the fact that they have lost tho grey trade entirely as a result of tho 
duties which have proved exrcssive, specially Lhe specific duties. I wnnt to 
know whether there is any ground to show thnt the specific duties are 
excessive ? 

Sir Joseph. —The serious decline according to the figures I have, orcnrrrd 
in 7930-31 heferc the duties were imposed in 19:10-31. The nmount of plain 
grey in l!)3['-3l was £5-439 millions nf yards. 

Mr. Paliimttinln. - Tn 1923-3T) they were 70 million yards, in 1930-31 they 
were 25 millions and in 1934-35 they are only 25 milliun yards. But in 



1930-31 there were factors which were operating which might have been 
responsible for the decline. 

Sir Joseph, —According to these figures when the duty was imposed in 
1930-31 there was no decline in the Lancashire trade 25'439 in 1930-31, 
28 939 in 1931-32 and 27-1 in 1933-34. 

Mr. Jiahimtoola .—The 3J annas duty on plain grey goods came in April 
1980 and the boycott started simultaneously with that. How do you take 
25 millions as the normal figure? 

Sir Joseph .—My reply to that is this: that comparing the figures of the 
decline from 1929-30, which I submit is not quite the right basis, the Indian 
production in greys has definitely improved and it is a fact that this specific 
duty was imposed for a definite purpose—the definite purpose being, here was 
a trade which the .Indian industry had only to take. We had the market 
at our door and the duty was definitely given for the purpose of protecting 
the grey trade to the mills. This is borne out by the speech of Sir George 
Rainy in the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—Was there a protective duty on United Kingdom goods 
in 1931? 

Sir Joseph. —There was a duty then. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Was there a protective duty? 

Sir Joseph .—3} annas on plain greys. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The point which is made in this connection is this, 
that the Protective Bill when introduced in 1930 did not contain any specific 
duties against United Kingdom goods, and I want to know whether that 
was fixed as a compromise or as a result of due consideration? 

Sir Hormasji. —I don’t think you were there, Mr. Rahimtoola. There was 
a conference between the Finance Member and some of the people interested 
who were members of the Legislative Assembly, and as a result of that con¬ 
ference it was felt that it was necessary in the interests of the Indian 
industry to extend the application of the specific duty also to the United 
Kingdom goods and it was by an agreement that an amendment to that effect 
was later moved. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That has nothing to do with Imperial preference? 

Sir Hormasji .—No. They came to the conclusion, after discussion, that 
there was a case for extending the specific duty to grey goods from the 
United Kingdom and Government accepted it later on. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I asked you this question because this point has been 
raised before us and therefore I considered that it was necessary to make 
the point clear. I have another question to ask and that is with regard to 
United Kingdom styles are concerned. Are there any qualities of bleached 
or printed or dyed or coloured goods which are supposed to be such that 
they cannot be classed as coming into competition with Indian goods? You 
can consider the point and let us have a reply later on. 

Mr. Stones .—Velveteen is the only thing that I know of, but we would 
like to undertake its manufacture in India. 

President. —Sir Joseph, you referred in the earlier portion of your 
evidence to one or two paragraphs which appeared in the Times TVade 
and Kngineering Supplement on the question of tariff agreements. 
I have had an opportunity during the interval of refreshing my 
memory and I would like to point out to you the difference between the 
United Kingdom and Canada and Australian Agreements and the Agreement 
that exists between the United Kingdom and India. The arrangement be¬ 
tween the United Kingdom and Canada reads like this: the tariffs shall be 
based on the principle that the protective duties shall not exceed such a level 
ns will give United Kingdom producers full opportunity of reasonable com¬ 
petition on the basis of relative costs. Now the Indian Agreement, as 
you are aware, reads that the measure of protection to be afforded shall be 
only so much as, and not more than will equate the prices of imported goods 
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to the fair selling prices for similar goods produced in India. You may be 
quite sure of the terms for if India is to be put on the same basis as Canada 
and Australia, the United Kingdom would be delighted, because yours 
appears to be a much more stringent and severe clause than that pertaining 
between the United Kingdom and Canada and Australia. 

Sir Joseph. —Thank you. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Sir Joseph, you have put in a case on behalf of tho 
Millowners’ Association and you have further supplied us replies from time to 
time of various cases that have been submitted by other interested parties. 
My business this afternoon is merely to elucidate further information where 
I feel that it is necessary and to correct my own understanding of certain 
facts with your help. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Just for a moment with reference to the terms of 
reference—I am not going to ask you any question, but I am just asking 
you whether my interpretation of the points of view with reference to tho 
terms of reference is correct and I am sure you will agree with me that the 
ultimate decision will have to be left to the Board as to which interpretation 
should be adopted. As I understand your case you say 1 to recommend on ft 
review of the present conditions and in the light of the experience of the 
effectiveness of the existing duties the level of duties necessary ’. You point 
out that Sir Joseph said that at the end of the period of Jndo-Lancashire 
Agreement a review will be made of the conditions then existing in the light 
of such experience as may have been gained and you point out that the ex¬ 
perience referred to in the terms of reference can only refer to the period 
which has elapsed since the inauguration, if I may say so, of the Indo- 
Lancashire Agreement. That is to sfty we have to take as the starting point 
the date on which the Indo-Lancashire Agreement came into force, find out 
what the experience has been of the duties and then make a review and 
recommend in the light of that review. 

Sir Joseph. —That is so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The other point of view that has been put before us is 
this. The emphasis is laid on the phrase “ existing duties ”. This phrase 
“ existing duties" means duties existing from the date when they name into 
existence. These duties, roughly speaking, on cloth came into force on the 
1st October, 1931. The effectiveness of the existing duties can only be 
shown with relation to something that existed before those existing duties 
came into effect. I am putting to you the other point of view. That is to 
say you can compare the effect of a certain level of duties with something 
which preceded which was not at the same level as the existing duties and 
therefore if you want a review and if you want to state what has been the 
effectiveness of the duties, the periods of comparison must and can only 
be (1) the period during which the rates of duties were as at present and (2) 
the period immediately preceding where the duties to any extent varied from 
the existing duties. 

Sir Joseph. —T don’t quite read it that way. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The very words are reproduced in the Resolution of the 
Government of India. I have already pointed out to you that you empha¬ 
sise " in the light of such experience as may have been gained ”. 
That “ may have been gained ” can only have relation to the future and not 
to the past. That is your point. 

Sir Hormasii. —One of the reasons why I submitted that this period which 
Sir Joseph Bhore talked of was the period subsequent to the grant of 
protection in 1934 and that is it might have so happened that after protec¬ 
tion came into being the level of duties might have come down to 20 per cent, 
and a new set of circumstances would have then arisen, because it has been 
provided for in the Act that after the first surcharge went off, the existing 
level of duties would be 20 per cent. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I don’t think that it was provided in the Act. 
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Sir Jlorninsji. —J think it was given statutory recognition, 

Mr. M lululiar. —That part of it was not embodied in the Statute. 

Sir Hormasji. —Quoting from the record of the debate in the Legislative 
Assembly “ The tariff rates on British goods will remain in force up to two 
years in accordance with the terms of the Agreement between the Lancashire 
Delegation and the Millowners’ Association of Bombay. That is the present 
rate of 25 per cent, ad valorem or 4| annas per lb. on plain grey goods and 
25 per cent, ad valorem on others will continue during this period until the 
second surcharge comes off. If and when this happens the duty will be 
reduced to 20 per cent, or 8} annas per lb. on plain grey, goods and 20 per 
cent, ad valorem on other goods.” 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Sir Joseph Bhore was explaining the Lancashire Agree¬ 
ment. I am suggesting to you that in the Cotton Textile Amendment 
Protection Act there is no provision with reference to that. 

Sir Hormasji. —There is a definite statement—and it supports what I have 
urged just now in regard to the basis of protection given—if one of the 
surcharges came off, the operative duty would not be 25 per cent or 4| annas 
but 20 per cent, or annas. So, that strei.gthens my contention. That 
what was intended was the question of the effectiveness of the duties after 
the Protection Act came into being, because the whole situation would have 
been changed if there had been a 20 per cent, duty, for instance. In the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons it is stated : “ The denunciation of the 

Tndo-Japanese Trade Convention and the subsequent conclusion of a new 
trade agreement with Japan together with the unofficial agreement between 
representatives of the Indian and United Kingdom textile industries have 
introduced entirely new factors into the situation. The present Bill gives 
statutory effect to the aforementioned agreements which the Government of 
India accept as a satisfactory basis for a protective scheme subject to any 
re-adjustment which may be found necessary on the expiry of these agree¬ 
ments.” I am almost certain that there must have been a provision. The 
speech is there. I will give you the reference if I can find out. It is very 
definite that even during this period the duty would be 20 per cent, if 
certain things came about. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—That is so. Your interpretation further is with reference 
to the level of duties that it can only refer to the scaling up and down and 
not to the principle. 

Sir Hormasji. —The principle in regard to plain grev goods is that there 
was to be a specific duty in addition or 1 as an alternative to the ad valorem 
duty whichever was higher. That was the basis and our contention naturally 
would be on phraseology used in the terms of reference. When they talk of 
, the level of duties, they mean the scaling up and down which the Board has 
to consider. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You realise that with regard to plain grey goods, it is 
an alternative duty. If, for the moment, it is assumed that the specific 
.duty is not exactly equivalent to the ad valorem rate, how would you scale 
down between these two? 

Sir Hormasji. —The specific duty, as you know very well, was intended as 
a protection to the industry in the event of falling prices when the specific 
duty would help to reduce the vulnerability of the industry, so to speak. 
That was why the specific duty was imposed, When we go higher up in 
the scale, the specific duty would be lower than the ad valorem duty and 
would not come into operation. It was given at a time when it was most 
needed. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —May I understand your suggestion to be this: when we 
are eouating prices with reference to particular class of goods, plain goods, 
we must equate it only with reference to the specific duty and not co-relate 
it with an equivalent ad valorem duty on that basis. 

Sir Hormasji. —There would he no alternative duty. 

Mr, Mudaliar .-—Leave the ad valorem duty as it is at present. 
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Sir Uormaxji, —Supposing in the event of prices moving up, the specific 
duty would become inoperative and in the event of prices coming down, the 
ad valorem duty would become ineffective. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—I do not know whether I have made myself clear. If, 
for the moment, it is assumed that with reference to certain kinds of plain 
grey goods the specific duty and the ad valorem duty do not operate in the 
same way. That is to say there is no corresponding relationship between 
the rate of specific duty and the rate of ad valorem duty which is existing. 
Do you suggest that when we level up or level down, they should be brought 
to adjustment or the disparity should be left as it isP 

Sir Uormasjj. —On the spur of the moment the only answer that T can 
give you is this that you have to assess the difference in terms of the 
ad valorem duty and at the same time see to it that by a proper specific 
duty the quantum of protection is not reduced under certain eventualities, 
just as was done when the specific duty was first imposed. That is the 
principle. 

Mr. Mudaliar •—I don’t know how we are going to work it out in practice. 

Sir Tlormasji. —,Tf I may venture a suggestion, if you put before us a 
specific instance and ask us, how we propose to deal with it, we should.be 
happy to help you. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —As you are strict in interpreting the terms of reference, 
let me go down a few lines further: “By adequate protection is meant 
duties which will equate the prices of imported goods ”. Imported goods you 
have explained to me as goods which are actually being imported at the time 
into India. 

Sir ITormasji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —“ To the fair selling prices for similar goods produced in 
India.” Would you also say goods which are reully being produced in 
India? 

Sir Uormasji. —Not in every case, 

Mr. Mudaliar, —Why not. 

Sir Joseph. —The very object of protection is to enable us to move on to 
different classes of goods and to diversify our production. That is one of 
the objects with which protection is given. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Can you sav ‘ which can he reasonably produced within 
the period of protection now allowed ’? Would you put it that way? 

Sir Joseph. —I would not put it that way. I would put it as I have 
said. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Would you suggest that goods produced in India means 
goods produced at the time aud goods which may be produced within the 
period of protection? 

Sir Joseph. —When we come down to practice, we come back to similar 
goods which arc being produced to-day. That is what we mean by the word 
‘ similar That is what we have done in presenting our case. We have 
taken goods which are actually being produced and goods which are actually 
coming into the market from the United Kingdom. 

President.— We are driven back to this question of getting comparisons 
by sample and equating by differences. We can only deal with them as they 
are at the. moment. Just as you will be making different cloths, Lancashire 
would be sending out different cloths and it is to that extent you propose 
to say that the equation will be based on to-day’s comparison which is ell 
that is available to us at the present moment. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Take grey plain cloth. You say: “For,many years, the 
United Kingdom has not supplied coarse count grev eloth in anvthing but 
small Quantities to the Indian market, and her position in respect of coarse 
grey plain goods has not been adversely affected either by the ctd valorem 
or specific duties”. I want to understand that properly. 
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Sir Joseph .—If there are no goods coming in, it doesn’t matter what 
the level of duties is. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—If a man has got water flowing above his nose, it does 
not matter how much higher it flows. 

Sir Joseph.— Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Does not that imply that the level of duties is too high? 
I wish you explain that. 

Sir Joseph .—I cannot do better than refer you to the Fiscal Commission 
on which the whole basis of protection is granted. Paragraph 98 is rather 
relevant to the point you have raised and it is this: “ Another class of 

industry which should be regarded with a favourable eye is that in which 
there is a probability that in course of time the whole needs of the country 
could be supplied by the home production. In the case of such an industry 
the burden on the consumer determines automatically. As soon as the 
foreign imports cease to come in, the price ceases to be regulated by tho 
foreign price plus the import duty. It is regulated by the internal com¬ 
petition; and even though the duty may remain in the customs schedule, 
it becomes practically inoperative, and fixes a maximum limit to the height 
< to which homo prices may rise—a limit which is never likely to come into 
effective operation unless the producers form a monopolistic combine or 
the home industry passed through a period of exceptional distress.” That, 
I submit, is an important paragraph, dealing as it does with the basis of 
protection and the case to-day is that although the duty is still on the 
statute book it is not operative in so far as coarse count cloths are 
concerned. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Referring back to our terms of reference, if for the 
moment you exclude the idea that your current prices are below fair selling 
prices, we have been asked to equate prices and therefore that very assump¬ 
tion proves that there is a big hiatus between current prices and the prices 
of imported goods. 

Sir Joseph .—Not necessarily. You come back to the point that imported 
goods are goods which have been imported against goods which we are 
making. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—In your supplementary statement you give us fair selling 
prices of a number of United Kingdom articles. T have already expressed 
my view that while the taking of Indian goods and costing them by Lanca¬ 
shire will not lead us anywhere for more than one reason, there may be 
some justification for your taking the United Kingdom goods and working 
out their costs because after all you are trying to produce similar goods 
from day to day in this market which are comparable. May I know what 
this average fair selling price means? I understood you to say this morning 
that you took an economic unit and worked out the average fair selling 
prices. At the same time you said that you asked 5 mills to work out the 
costings. I wish you would explain what exactly happened in this case. 

Mr. Stones .—Actually we decided to follow the same basis as was followed 
by the previous Tariff Board. Equating to today’s conditions of machinery, 
the cost would be Rs. 72 per spindle and Rs. 1.800 per loom. On that basis 
all the 5 mills’ costings would be on standard figures with relation to over¬ 
heads. We adopted those figures. Outside of that, each mill has to go on its 
own expenses, in respect of wages, etc., and the individual differences that 
occur as between one mill and another. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— May I take it then that this is how you worked it out. 
I want to get it quite clear in my mind. If I am wrong, please correct me! 
So far as the capital costs are concerned, each of these” 5 mills took the 
costings on the basis of Rs. 72 per spindle and Rs. 1,800 per loom for that 
economic unit. 

Mr. Stoves.— Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. Each of these mills took its own price of raw cotton? 

Mr. Stones. —No. 
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Mr. Mudaliar.—Was that a common factor? 

Mr. Stones. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —As regards depreciation, they put simply the percentage 
allowance on that economic factor which must also be a common factor. 

Mr. Stones. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —They took the working capital as one-third of the block 
account. 

Mr. Stones. —Y r es. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That was also a common factor. 

Mr. Stones. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —They took the interest on capital. 

Mr. Stones. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That must also be a common factor. 

Mr. Stones. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Where the variation came in was in manufacturing 
charges. 

Mr. Stones. —In working conditions. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—In power, fuel, lubour charges, and things like that? 

Mr. Stones. —Ye3. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —On that basis they worked out and these are the results 
which you have got. 

Mr. Stones. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —A model mill with that equipment, with these deprecia¬ 
tion charges and all, would produce cloth on these costings. That is what 
it comes to. 

Mr. Stones. —No. That is a different proposition again. The model mill 
may have got higher productions and reduced costs. The actual costs aro 
Bhewn in another statement. There each mill worked out on their own 

basis. These aists are theoretical in the first place in the sense that wr 

have not made the cloth and in the second place they are theoretical ir 

the sense that the overhead charges are based on the same standard in 

respect of cotton, cost of building, etc. These will have to be modified, being 
dependent upon the size of the mill. Y T ou have against that the actusi 
working costs of a particular cloth produced to compete with Lancashire 
cloths sent in by these people on each mill’s working conditions. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Do you refer to Appendix F? 

Mr. Stones. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I am now confining myself to this and asking you where 

this leads to. Take the items Nos. I to 6. These are plain grey goods. 

Y'ou have worked out the fair selling prices of these things and yon hav 
given them in annas in the last column ns against the wholesale marker, 

prices which include the landed prices, duty and all commissions. 

Sir Joseph. —That is right. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Taking each item there, I find that if we are to equate 
the prices, as we are invited to do, so far as the first item is concerned, 
you want a duty of 44-3 per cent, ad valorem. I have taken the ad valorem 
duty in this case because I understand at the present, so far as plain grey- 
goods aro concerned, the specific duty is not operative and the ad valorem 
duty is being insisted upon by the Customs authorities. On the first item 
it comes to 44 3 per cent., on the second group of items, 52-3 per cent.; on 
the 3rd 76 per cent, and on the last, 87-8 per cent, and I find, taking 
that group and averaging it out, as von would, when you want to find out 
the actual measure of protection needed, you want protection on grey goods 
to the extent of 63 per cent, as against Lancashire. 

Sir. Joseph. —That is worked out on the basis of present costs? 
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. Mr. M udaliar. —Yes. Going down the list, taking the grey bordered 
dhooties, the ad valorem duty works out to a very hign figure. Taking the 
average, 1 find that a duty of 72 per cent, is required to protect these 
goods. 

Sir Joseph. —That is what our costing show. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —On the whole, taking the average kind—plain and 
bordered grey—you want a duty of 53 per cent. Coining to bleached and 
white goods which are obviously under ad valorem, I find that on an average 
you require 43 per cent. As a matter of fact, you are not asking for a 
duty anywhere near that. 

Sir. Joseph. —No. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —And yet if we are to go strictly by the terms of reference 
and accept these figures, these are the duties which we must recommend. 

Sir. Joseph. —As I said before, there is another side to our case which is 
probably more important in respect of these costings, the basis of which 
has been explained, that is, it shows what is necessary to equate the prices. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Therefore I put it to you that there is some fallacy 
somewhere where the duties required are somewhere about 50 per cent, and 
75 per cent., and you practical gentlemen come and say that in most of 
these cases 25 per cent, will do. There is some fallacy somewhere, 

Mr. Stones. —The fallacy is definitely there, and that is why the second 
one must be taken into consideration. You have asked us to take a new 
mill with Rs. 72 per spindle and Rs. 1,800 per loom and to work out the 
costings on that basis. 

President. —We did not. 

Mr. Stones. —We have worked them out to give you the costings and on 
the other side we have given you the actual working conditions of the five 
mills so that you can evaluate the differences and get to a basis. If you 
wish it, we can also work out a theoretical production on a theoretical 
figure, but we will be getting too theoretical. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Let me take one side of the case at a time. I am coming 
to your practical figures. I am now on the theoretical costings on your 
economic unit. The result of these costings and the result of the average 
selling prices that you have worked out points out that the rate of duty 
that you expect is somewhere between 50 and 75 per cent, which is certainly 
not the rate of duty or anywhere near it that you are asking? 

Mr. Maloney. —There may be a mistake in your calculations. I do not 
want to argue the point about the amount of duty based on these calcula¬ 
tions, but T would like to check them. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—I have actually worked out and found that the amount 
of duty you require is as high as stated by me. There may be a mistake 
because T bad to work it out very hurriedly in the interval. Tn any case, 
•on the basis of the economic unit and on the basis of the average selling 
prices, you will find that the duty required to equate the prices is verv 
much higher than anything that vou nre prepared to suggest to the Tariff 
Board. Therefore is it an unfair conclusion to say that if you take an 
economic unit and put into it the capital that is required and the working 
capital that is necessary and calculate the interest and depreciation, you 
would get a very fallacious figure which ought not to guide the T'ariff Board ? 

Mr. Stones. —This can only be read in conjunction with the other. 
Obviously if you are going to have a theoretical new mill, you must take 
your production also on a theoretical basis. 

President. —We have not asked you to take a theoretical mill. We have 
never mentioned a theoretical mill from beginning to end. We understood 
that each of the parties concerned would nut up their case as vou have been 
good enough to do and in addition to that for our own enlightenment on 
certain points and to make sure that we would get them, we decided that 
a particular questionnaire should be sent out and answers given to them. 
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You have been good enough to send us your replies. Please don’t say that 
anybody connected with the Special Tariff Board ever suggested to you the 
lines on which you should make out your case. 

Mr. Stones.- —These are prepared to assist the Board. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Shall I suggest that this is what you are not asking? 

Sir. Joseph. —I don’t think there is anything in our representation for 
which we ask SO per cent, protection. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What I therefore suggest is that if you want to get at 
the fair selling price of your goods, you should not take an economic unit 
and work out your costings. On the other hand you ahould really take the 
position of the existing mills as they are and find out the costs, and then 
arrive at your average fair selling price. 

Sir Joseph. —That is not practicable, and that has been pointed out by 
the previous Tariff Board. Owing to great variations of capitalisation and 
owing to the distressed times which the textile industry not only in India 
but throughout the world has been passing through in the last few years, 
owing to such a wide variation of capitalisation in all its phases, whether 
it is fixed capital or working capital, we feel that we could not put up—a 
few people could individually put up—a well reasoned case for a numher of 
mills where conditions fluctuate so much. By that I mean some mills are 
under capitalised in Bombay and working on borrowed money. Certain 
other mills wrote up their capital in the boom period and that capital is 
not now there. If we submitted theoretical costings under these conditions, 
we should he called to book and told 11 Why don’t you follow the principle 
followed by the previous Tariff Board? They enquired into your industry’s 
case for protection ”. I am giving you another side of the case. 

President. —The argument is right regarding the difference that capital 
makes. Does not that equally apply to the costings? The costings of a 
mill which is economically run should be very much different from those of 
a mill which is not economically run. 

Sir Joseph. —We consider that we have taken reasonably efficient mills 
for the purpose of all our costings. 

President. —Wo will go into the details afterwards. 

Sir Joseph. —This has also been done in other countries as can be borne 
out by our friends from Lancashire. In recent years they tried to bring 
about selling arrangements or price fixation arrangements to stop indiscri¬ 
minate price cutting amongst themselves and their basis—and they have to 
arrive at a common basis—had been in the spinning section to fix the cost 
per spindle as we have done and then to decide on a basis for their capital— 
their borrowod capital. They fixed depreciation on that and then tried to 
arrive at a basis whereby subject to fluctuations they would all be selling at 
one price. Lancashire did not take the costings of individual mills many 
of which, as you know, would have pretty high capital costs by reason of 
the fact that they had not written down their capital. We have got the 
same in Bombay. We are not different from Lancashire in that respect— 
perhaps not quite so bad as Lancashire. We have not written down capital, 
and many mills are under-capitalised. 

President. —I am aware of that reference to Lancashire and we will refer 
to that later. But don’t they add something as overhead to equate prices? 

Sir Joseph. —The common basis they took was the cost per spindle for 
different counts and then they allowed so much for stock in trade; then 
they allowed a certain amount of working capital—certain amount of borrow¬ 
ed capital—with interest at 6 per cent.; then there was depreciation, and 
then there was power. The raw material does not matter because it is 
subject to fluctuations. 

President. —Could you put that in? 

Sir Joseph. —Yos, to illustrate my point. When you are working on a 
big problem like protection, in whatever phase it is, you cannot arrive at 
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any figures for comparison unless you have a basis which is common to all. 
That is fundamental. The matter of working efficiency is analogous. We 
apply that to efficiently run mills in Bombay. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —1 have been told that this is not a substantive protection 
enquiry and that we have a very limited scope in making this investigation. 
Where a substantive enquiry for protection is being made very often the 
argument is that new capital must be invited or cajoled into coming into 
the industry. In that case, I can understand an economic unit being newly 
constructed and prices arrived at on that basis. You don’t suggest that 
you are anxiously welcoming the putting up of more spinning and weaving 
mills, do your 

Sir Joseph. —Personally, no. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—In that case are we not right in taking the actual con¬ 
ditions of the industry whatever they may be, in averaging them, the actual 
circumstances of the mills rather than this theoretical economic unit? 

Sir Joseph. —I am quite prepared to accept that: our case rests actually 
on the 35 goods we have put in there. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —One general question about your realised prices and cost 
prices. I thought when I came into the Board that the enquiry was going 
to be a simple one but the longer I study it the more complicated it is 
becoming! One of the greatest complications is because of the obvious lag 
between realised prices and fair selling prices which you have pointed out 
repeatedly. Will you kindly tell me wlmt are all the causes which are 
producing this great lag between the fair selling prices and realised prices? 

Sir Joseph. —Intense competition both external and in a smaller degree 
internal. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Take the external competition first. You say it is in a 
small degree internal and the major portion of the causes is external com¬ 
petition. Will you toll me what is the effect of external competition with 
respect to other countries? 

Sir Joseph. —May I give you one example to illustrate the point? 
Japanese 32s yarn is being sold in the market today at 9} annas per lb. if 
we want to make 32s yarn our cotton alone costs us today 7J annas. Now, 
it is wellknown to industrialists that it is r.ot always the quantity of goods 
produced by Indian mills which determines the price. We are getting from 
Japan intense competition not only in yarns but in piecegoods and this 
competition brings down our internal prices which in turn must create 
internal competition amongst ourselves. The biggest factor in this market 
to-day is the low price at which the Japanese are selling their goods. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Take a particular kind of goods and deal with the several 
causes in relation to different kinds of goods. Take for example your bulk 
production which is undoubtedly grey goods. 

Sir Joseph. —If you speak of the bulk as grey, including whites, I think 
that is so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —With reference to grey goods you have already said that 
competition from the United Kingdom is very limited in quantity. Do you 
suggest that the price is affecting your price? 

Sir Joseph. —The price would affect us with any variation in duties 
because what you get from Lancashire, let us say, in dhoties are of a finer 
quality than our samples and with a slight difference the consumer will buy 
rather the finer dhoti than our Indian dhoti. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —At the existing level of duties you would not ascribe to 
the Lancashire imports that your realisation prices are as low as they are 
now ? 

Sir Joseph. —I am quite content on that class of goods with the present 
duties. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I want to eliminate as many factors as possible to go 
down to what I would call the bedrock. 
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Sir Joseph .—It is this competition getting near the border line which 
forces down the realised prices of our goods. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Coming to Japanese goods for the moment I want to see 
what are the factors that are bringing down the realised prices and how 
much of it is due to internal competition. That is what I am after. Taking 
Japanese goods their imports of plain and bordered grey goods is not up 
to their expectations within the quota. 

Mr. Maloney .—I think in the first year of any such scheme as this it 
would be almost impossible with such sub-divisions as the Japanese have, to 
send exactly 400 million yards, and the achievement of the Japanese has 
been remarkable seeing how closely they have made their shipments agree 
with their quota for British India. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—I find going through the figures and taking into con¬ 
sideration their imports, allowing for the adjustments which are permissible 
within the Indo-Japanese agreement, while their bleached and coloured 
goods have gone up, their grey goods have fallen down and I wondered if 
they would have fallen if the price competition was as keen as with your 
grey goods or if it is your lower prices that are driving the Japanese to send 
another quality. 

Mr. Maloney .—The answer to this is very simple: the Japanese are 
developing in the same way as we have developed. They are going on to 
finer counts and to better classes of goods and their latest productions are 
not the cheap grades that they started with, but printed goods and bleached 
goods, and they are terribly anxious to fill their quota in these superior 
goods rather than in grey goods. They would prefer no sub-divisions at 
all. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—This internal competition which you refer to, is that due 
to overproduction or what is it due to? 

Sir Joseph.— It cannot be due to overproduction because the goods are 
going into consumption. The stocks are lower. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—If owing to internal competition the price is really lower 
than what the average fair selling price is, how will the higher duty help 
you'? 

Sir Joseph .—If we can obtain, with duty, fair selling prices on. certain 
lines of goods, that duty will attract mills to move on to more profitable 
lines and it will help, especially in the case of the Bombay mills which owing 
to this intense competition have a desire to move on to finer counts to develop 
this line of business. The upcouutry and Cawnpore mills go in for coarser 
counts for which there is a considerable local market. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—You have referred to Sir Frank Noyce’s paragraph 
regarding your moving to finer counts in your memorandum. That was a 
specific recommendation for the Bombay industry in particular. As a matter 
of fact what has happened since then is that Ahmedabad has been moving 
much more to finer counts and more rapidly in extent than you have been 
uble to do. 

Sir Joseph .—I will take a short review from this angle. Tn 1928-29 and 
I think I may say in 1930 we had a total stoppage of the Bombay mills 
owing to industrial strikes for 15 months, You will realise what That means 
to an industry. It means that your markets go firstly, and it is well known 
that once you lose a market it takes a considerable amount of time to 
recover it, and secondly that means a tremendous loss of money to the Bombay 
mill industry. We have been struggling since that time to get back a 
similar trade we lost in other centres and to develop our business in finer 
goods. 

President. —Lancashire's position is like yours. They tried first of all, 
then you came in and took it from them : similarly you were pioneers here 
and now somebody else has taken the business from you! 
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Mr. Mudaliar.—With reference to the interesting statement you have 
given us this morning you say: “In estimating the relative value of the 
Indian article, the following considerations will have to be dealt with: — 
Difference in the quality. 

Difference in borders or designs, 

Regularity of yarn, 

Differences in dimensions, 

Differences in the counts of warp and of weft, 

Differences in reed and pick. 

Differences in the percentage of size or tiling, 

Differences in the quality and nature of the dyestuffs used, 

Differences in bleaching, and 

The added value which the Indian or the United Kingdom cloth 
commands by reason of its long standing in the market or by reason 
of its special make-up, trade mark, heading, etc.” 

Can you say what is the difference between Indian and United Kingdom 
goods? 

Sir Joseph. —Yes, 

Mr. Mudaliar. —We are taking two comparable qualities, one United 
Kingdom and one Indian. Take the first point “ difference in quality of 
cotton used ” : I understood that generally speaking United Kingdom used 
better cotton than yours because they use American cotton for their medium 
and coarser and Egyptian for finer counts and therefore that difference will 
be in favour of United Kingdom and not yours? 

Mr. Stones. —That difference can only be ascertained when you see the 
cloth. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Then take “difference in borders or designs”. I under¬ 
stood that a dealer for instance equates the difference in borders according 
to width. 

Mr. Saklatvala. —Not only according to the width but also according to 
the ends in the border. When we put 4 ends in a dent or five it changes 
the appearance of the border itself but the design looks better according to 
the number of ends, than where the borders are plain borders or double 
borders. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Then take ‘ Difference in dimensions That one can 
understand: than you say “ Difference in the counts of warp and of weft ” 
and “in reed and pick”, “Percentage of size or filling”, “Difference in 
quality ” and “ in dyestuffs used ”, the “ Difference in bleaching ” and last 
you come to “ Difference in finish ”, This morning Sir Joseph put before 
us half a dozen cloths supposed to be made of the same counts of yarn and 
of the same warp and weft, and same counts of reed and pick and said 
^hat the finish of the one cloth was comparable witli the finish of similar 
cloth. You don’t compare the finish of the grey cloth with white goods. 
Ill plain grey goods—plain grey or bordered grey, is there much of finish? 

Mr. Saklatvala. —Not so much in the grey as in the bleached and dyed 
and printed. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Does the question of finish enter into grey goods to any 
extent? 

Mr. Saklatvala. —It is more in the size percentage. If the size percentage 
is different and the finish is given in the same manner there is difference 
in the feel. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The last item " added value which the Indian or the 
United Kingdom cloth commands by reason of its long standing in the 
market or by reason of its special make-up, trade mark, heading, etc.” 
These apply to particular kinds not to the whole range of cloths irrespective 
of the manufacture? Will these special considerations of trade mark, 

I 
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make-up and so on equally apply to the Indian and to the United Kingdom 
goods? 

Mr. Saklatvala. —The United Kingdom goods have been longer established 
as far as finer goods are concerned. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —As against that the Lancashire people or the Chambers 
of Commerce may say that Swadeshi feeling is working the advantage the 
other way. Would you not leave that out of account? 

Mr. Saklatvala. —It has a definite value. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —So you give great weight to it? 

Mr. Maloney. —At certain times it is of enormous importance. _ I think 
it must be admitted that you can’t assess the difference in textile value 
which is due to the value of a trade mark or a particular make-up. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Will you turn to your answers to the questionnaire. 
Take ‘ Printed goods ’. Can I have an idea of the total production of 
printed goods in this country? 

Mr. Maloney. —As regards the production of printed goods I think the 
only way you can frame an estimate is to take the number of machines and 
the number of years they have been working and get at the production. 
But in addition to that there is an enormous trade in hand printed goods 
against which our finished goods compete and the English goods compete, 
and against which Japanese goods also are competing. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In your analysis of the kinds of cloth produced by the 
Indian mills you give a heading of printed goods. What are you referring 
to there? 

Mr. Maloney. —They are purely grey goods which we call printers. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—So far as mill production is concerned can you give us 
any idea of the amount of printed goods produced? 

Mr. Maloney. —It is very limited. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —As a matter of fact facilities for this are very few. I 
understand that copper engraving is one of the essentials for this industry 
and so far there has not been any development of this? 

Mr. Stones.— There is printograph engraving done in Cawnpore. 

Mr. Mudaliar.' —Whenever style changes you have to indent upon the 
United Kingdom for a separate copper plate and in that state of the 
industry do you visualise sufficient production to displace any quantity 
that is coming into the Indian market? 

Mr. Stones.—1 think in three years time that would be established. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Including the copper plate engraving industry? 

Mr. Stones. —There are some, not very superior, but there are some 
printograph engravings made in Cawnpore. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —On the other hand it has been suggested in one of your 
memoranda that we have received that the mills are not anxious to enter 
into this kind of new developments seeing the risk involved there as you 
rightly pointed out in pioneer works. At that time they were mainly con¬ 
centrating on grey goods and bleached goods and it is certainly very difficult 
to visualise a future within the next reasonable period of 5 years when they 
will be sufficiently equipped for that purpose and the argument based on 
that is that the consumer is paying for 200 millions of printed goods with 
no benefit to the industry and merely a benefit to the revenue. 

Mr. Stones. —That argument might he applied to most of the items 3 
years ago and yet quite a number of mills are going ahead with most of 
the items. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —So that you do see a reasonable development within a 
reasonable limit of timo. 

Mr. Stones. —Yes. 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —I have not understood the paragraph about sewing and 
darning thread. You refer to the diversification of the Industry and you 
say: “With this object in view one mill alone bought no less than 60 
new doublers with the necessary supplementary machines feeling that the 
capital expenditure thereby involved would be protected as recommended 
by the last Tariff Board When was this done? 

Sir Joseph, —This was done about 2i years ago. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —After the last Tariff Board recommended? 

Sir Joseph. —Yes, we will check it up. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I tried to check up the dates, but I could not find them. 
For instance you refer to the half an anna duty that came into effect on 
the 1st of April, 1931 when the usual surcharge was levied. The Tariff 
Board’s Report was released very much later. 

Sir Joseph.—I will give you that later. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —So far as artificial silk is concerned, there is a good 
deal of vagueness about the representations that we have received including 
yours. How do you expect us to equate prices on that kind of cloth? 
Neither the Lancashire nor any Chambers of Commerce nor even yourself 
have been in a position to give sufficient data. 

Sir Joseph. —That is so. It is admitted on the other side and such being 
the case we thought it better to leave the things as they are. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That would suit us very well? 

Sir Joseph. —As you know, the bulk of the competition is from another 
source. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You give here in your Annual Report an interesting table 
about the prices of goods. I wish you would explain what it exactly 
means. In Table No. X you give the average wholesale price of grey 
unbleached goods in 1934. How do you get these average wholesale prices P 
What is the meaning of that statement? 

Mr. Maloney. —For very many years we have been publishing quotations 
from week to week, or from fortnight to fortnight or from month to month 
and the procedure that has been followed is to take a standard cloth, 
wherever we have a standard—we can only deal with standard cloth—and 
get an estimate or quotations from the mills making that cloth from week 
to week. These are averaged and that is inserted in our Table here. It 
cannot be said that at any particular time this represents the actual price 
at which business is done. In a falling market the quotation* would 
probably be 3 pies higher or more than the figure at which business was 
done and in a rising market it would he lower, hut for statistical purposes 
the tables would give an impression of the trend of prices throughout the 
period for which figures have been given. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Take the first column, longcloth standard quality. What 
do you mean by standard cloth? Do you mean several mills manufacturing 
longcloth of this particular dimension and weight? 

Mr. Maloney .—Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Reed and pick? 

Mr. Maloney. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Identical counts of yarn? 

Mr. Maloney. —It may be half count down but this is a standard cloth. 
Originally the dimensions were all standard. I don’t think there is very 
much difference between mill and mill. 

Mr. M r ndalior.—T>o you mean to say that in the longcloth that is produced 
by the Indian mills, the physical composition is virtually identical? 

Mr. Maloney. —I don’t sav that longcloth is always of the same construe, 
tion, but for this cloth for which we give prices the construction is the same. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— These are theoretical estimates from various mills of cloth 
which they may not be actually producing. 
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President. —Taking the first case you get how many quotations from 
different mills? 

Mr. Maloney. —It depends on the cloth. They may not be making that 
particular cloth. 

President. —Give us the biggest number. 

Mr. Maloney. —I should say 6 or 7. 

President.— There are 6 or 7 doing that standard longcloth. 

Mr, Maloney.— Standard longcloth with particular dimensions and so on. 

President. —Then you proceed to average the selling quotations subject 
to fluctuations which you speak of. You take 6 or 7, axld them up and 
average them. That is the average price? 

Mr. Maloney. —That is so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Similarly with reference to shirtings, dhoties and so on. 

Mr. Maloney. —When you get on to white goods, I must admit that every¬ 
body would be prepared to attempt and therefore you cannot get the same 
standard. When you get away from Grey, there are differences between 
mill and mill. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Can you tell us with reference to each of these goods 
how many quotations were taken by you to arrive at an average. 

Mr. Maloney. —1 should say in the grey it would be 4 or 6. 

President. —Please send in the details during the past few months, 

Mr. Maloney. —Yes. 

Sir Joseph.— You want to know how many mills have quoted. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Please tell us just the practice you have adopted. There 
are one or two general questions which I should like to ask. Did you make 
allowance for the double shift working in costs? In your Appendix F you 
have not made any allowance for double shift working in the mills. 

President. —I understand some of the mills are working double shift, 
some are working single shift. As regards weaving some are working single 
shift and some double shift. So far as I know there is no uniformity in 
figures. 

Mr. Maloney .—The costings are actuals. When they are working double 
shift, they are double shift costs. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —As a matter of fact in Bombay a number of mills are 
working double shift, 30 in all. 

Sir Joseph .—Yea. 

President .— The latest figures are 86 mills in Bombay and 32 in 
Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Maloney. —May I say that it is very misleading to say that a 
particular number of mills are working double shift. In many instances 
only a portion of the mil! is working double shift. The only correct way of 
estimating the working of double shift is to take the industry as a whole 
and take the number of looms and spindles which were actually working 
double shift for some considerable period setting off against that the num¬ 
ber of looms and spindles which were idle. If you will do that, you will 
get a true picture of the extent of double shift working. It is entirely 
fallacious to say that 36 mills are working double shift in Bombay. 

President.— I am only quoting the number. May I mention one point 
in that connection? In your costs we find some mills working single shift, 
some double shift, some 50, 50, some running weaving double shift and 
some single shift in spinning. 

Mr. Maloney. —These are the actuals. 

President. —You say we should work out on the whole industry. 

Mr. Maloney. —Yes, 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —There is only one other question. I see that in your 
costings you have allowed interest at 5 per cent, instead of 6 per cent, 
hitherto. That obviously is due to the easy money market. Have you any 
views as to the amount of profit that should be allowed. You have Baid 8 
per cent, as usual. Have you any reason to change thatf 

Sir Hormasji. —We don’t mind 10 per cent. 

President. —It is 8 per cent, plus income-tax and super-tax. 

Sir Joseph. —When we suggest 8 per cent, return on capital, we have 
not included the Managing Agents’ commission in that. We have to take 10 
per cent, of 8 per cent, off for Managing Agents’ commission and then 
remembering that no prudent industrialist will issue all the profits made 
as dividends to the shareholders, but only about 60 per cent, of the profits, 
the balance being taken over to reserve, we would come down to a nett 
return of just over 6 per cent. I submit that 5 per cent., if one looks at 
the returns of other industries, is a very reasonable margin. If you cast 
your eyes on the Bombay Stock Exchange quotations, you will see that 
the average yields on industrial scrips to-day are showing a return of 
4J, 6J and. 6| per cent. I would further say that next to the Cotton 
Textile Industry, the biggest industry in India is the Jute Industry. If I 
may refer you to 1 Commerce ’, you will find that the returns of reasonably 
efficient mills in the Jute Industry—we use the words 1 reasonably efficient ’ 
advisedly-—such as Kamarhatti and Kankannrrah are giving very big 
returns. (Handed in the copy of the ‘ Commerce.’ for President’s perusal.) 

President. —Having heard that I am amazed at your moderation. 

Sir Joseph. —-On our basis we did put in 8 per cent, excluding the 
Managing Agents’ commission and remembering that we should build up 
reserves, we submit the nett return to the share-holders would be very much 
in keeping with the lower returns which are being shown in many industries 
apart from the Calcutta Jute Industry. 

President. —I would like to ask a few questions on the same question 
of costs and depreciation in particular. You do say in your statement that 
the existing duties have assisted the industry. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

President. —I take it generally that protection has fostered the growth 
of the industry and encouraged the investment of capital in it. I have 
seen it somewhere stated and I think it must be admitted on the face of 
tho figures that you yourself have given us showing the extensions in 
recent years and the new mills in process of being launched, that the exist¬ 
ing duties must be serving the purpose that duties usually do, namely 
enoourage the growth of the industry and attract the capital. 

Sir Joseph. —I don’t think that the expansion of the industry in India 
haa been as rapid as it has been in other Eastern countries. We also pointed 
out in ono of our notes, unfortunately for our friends from Lancashire, there 
is a definite movement of the textile industry from the West to the East. 
And we submitted a reference to a paper which was read by Mr. Otto 
Bankwitz at the XVI Session of the International Cotton Congress which 
gave the spindleage increases in Eastern countries as against the declines 
in Western countries. If you are taking our industry as compared with 
another in an Eastern country, I maintain that our progress has not been 
as rapid as it ought to be. 

President. —On the one hand you compare your profits with the Jute 
Industry and on the other hand you compare your expansion with that 
of Japan. 

Sir Joseph. —Having differed in profits, comparison in respect of expan¬ 
sion is reasonable. There is another observation which I should like to 
make. Given ordinary normal conditions, reasonable and proper duties, 
with a growing market, such as India has—India’s population is, I think, 
roughly 360 millions—it is only to he expected that with reasonable times 
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developments should continue in spite of the losses which have taken place 
particularly in the Bombay section of the industry. 

President .—You have also referred both in reply to the questions and 
in your memoranda to the severe internal competition, and you have rightly 
enough pointed out, I think, that it is not necessarily the amount of com 
petition that led to the drop in prices but the fact that there are sellers. 
In that connection I would like to go into the question of the capital 
value of the model mill and depreciation. You have said to us that the 
data asked for by the Board have not been sufficient and that you are going 
to give us further data. As I explained to you, it is left to every Section of 
the industry to put up its own case as it cares to and the questionnaire that 
we sent out was merely to make sure that we would get some particular 
figures that we wanted for our own information. I must say that you have 
given us and continue to give us a very full case and I do not want it to 
he suggested for a moment that the questionnaire was the limit of our 
desire for information and on the question of costings your reply to the 
Dewan Bahadur was that it was very difficult to get at the basis of prices. 
If we take the industry as it stands to-day we can take the costings as 
you have stated and as you have been doing but you say that you must 
take a model mill to arrive at what we may call additional coats, viz., 
overhead, extent of return and other things, 

Sir Joseph .—We have adopted that procedure because it has been laid 
down in the previous Tariff Board report. It would have been easier for 
us to take a consolidated block value and cost on that. 

President.—8n far as I remember—and I have read all the reports very 
closely—the principle to which you referred was laid down when they were 
dealing with particular industries where it was generally understood the 
block value was very much higher than the current market value. 

Sir Joseph .—Are you referring to the Indian Textile Industry P 

President .—I am referring to the principle 

Sir Joseph .—They did lay down this method in 1992. 

President .—It was tried before that. It was worked in other industries 
and it was referred to by the Noyce Committee as well as by the Matthai 
Board. On the same principle I want to get at the question of block costs. 
There was some discussion about the finishing machinery. Could you give 
us a little more details as to how you arrived at your block costs? It has 
been suggested to me that you are probably on the low side and I want 
to be fair to you. It was a 40 thousand spindles mill that you took. 

Sir Joseph .—We took a mill of 39,562 spindles— juBt a grey mill without 
finishing machinery. This figure was obtained from machinery suppliers 
and we checked it ourselves so far as we could with our knowledge of 
machinery. We could send you a note on that. The size of the mill yras 
39,652 spindles and 1,000 looms. 

President .—The next item in your costings is the interest on working 
capital at 5 per cent. You say that it has been prepared on the basis of 
one-third of the fixed capital. How have you arrived at that—vour work¬ 
ing capital in relation to the block account instead of your requirements or 
turnoverP 

Sir Joseph .—We find in actual practice that roughly a mill—I am 
speaking of the avorage mill on a fair valuation—needs in cash about one- 
third of its block value. 

President .—I have been looking through figures which are available to 
me and I cannot see any relationship between the block account and the 
working capital I thought you decided on your experience generally or 
your turnover. 

Sir Joseph.— I could quote the experience of my own mill—The New- 
Great Eastern Mills—where the block value is Rs. 35 lakhs and I am using 
about Rs. 12 lakhs as working capital. 
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President. —You have generalised this from your particular experience. 

Sir Joseph. —We have checked it with the experience of others who are 
on the Committee. 

President. —On the question of depreciation, you have been suggesting 
4) per cent. 

Sir Joseph, —The depreciation allowed by the Income-tax authorities is 
2J per cent, on buildings, 5 per cent, on machinery, 7$ per cent, on 
electrical plant and 10 per cent, on furniture. To get at one basic figure 
wo have arrived at 4J on the basis of the actual allowance we get. 

President. —I have been looking at the depreciation which you have 
allowed yourself in the pro formd profit and loss account. 

Mr. Maloney. —That is only theoretical. 

President. — Surely not. 

Mr. Maloney. —It was the figure originally put in by the auditors. 

President.-—Let us assume that we were able to decide that you were 
to start next Monday on the basis of this particular overhead costing basis— 
I am not talking of individual costs. You have taken a model mill with these 
particular figures and you have told us about the severe internal competition 
and you have referred us to published lists. In your trade I find cases where 
depreciation and reserves are bigger than your block account. I can find 
more than one case in this Presidency. I can find mills in Southern India 
as well as Northern India. I can find cases where it is simply a spinning 
mill and nothing else. I can find cases where there are mills working on 
low coarse counts and mills working on finer counts. Therefore in all the 
various branches of the trade there are very important and large concerns 
who have got very big reserves and depreciations, chiefly as deprecia¬ 
tions, as a result of happy years that have gone by. You start on the 
basis of your new model with your new oostings that you have given here. 
How long would it take—Tuesday or Wednesday—for the prices to drop 
again ? 

Sir Joseph. —I wish I could give you a reply to that question. 

President .:—Let me say this. I want to be practical—as practical as 
possible. I have read all that has been done by the previous Tariff Boards 
and I have read all the recommendations made by them, all their reports 
and oral evidence given in that connection, and I am speaking with the 
full knowledge of the facts. What I want to get at is this. In your own 
particular industry which we are discussing at the present time, supposing 
you start business on your model mill on Monday morning, I am wondering 
would it be Tuesday or Wednesday when the internal competition would 
be driving you to an uneconomic level P 

Sir Joseph. —It is too hypothetical for me to attempt to give you a 
reply. 

President. —But unfortunately we have got to handle it. 

Sir Joseph. —We can only take the conditions as they are. 

President. —I want to take things as they are. You have asked me to 
take a model mill. 

Sir Joseph. —If there is any doubt in your mind on these costings of a 
model mill, I am prepared to let our case rest on Schedules A & F giving 
the actuals which we have put in for 35 samples covering a wide range. 

President. —I accept that all. I only want to point out to you the 
trouble in arriving at an. equitable solution of the problem in view <af the 
widespread ramifications of your trade. 

Sir Joseph. —If you ask me a question about this new mill which is 
coming in and what its effect is going to be on the market, we have already 
experienced in recent years the competition of new mills coming in which 
did not make any extraordinary effect. 
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President. —I am not speaking of the new. mill coming in. 1 am speak¬ 
ing of the existing mills that are in Bombay, in Northern and Southern 
India having very, very big funds accumulated as a result of the happy 
years when they were getting depreciation allowances. They are in a 
position to quote prices which would give a knock on the head to the model 
mill arrangements immediately. 

Sir Joseph. —The consumers will he looked after. That is the safety 
valve for the consumer. 

President. —I quite accept that. I want to get dowri to the allowance 
that you have for depreciation. It is quite true that the previous Tariff 
Boards have taken a particular figure and they have also taken some 
amount into account in their costings: that is to say, the amount set 
aside from year to year and the amount of their accumulated depreciation 
funds have been reflected on their costs in some way. You are not taking 
anything at all in the present case. 

Sir Joseph. —We do submit that the ordinary charge of depreciation, 
whether wo have an accumulated depreciation fund or not, must be a 
definite charge on our costings and ought to be debited to our profit and 
loss account. 

President. —I am accepting that. I am only speaking of the large 
accumulated funds that are available as a result of that. 

Sir Joseph. —If people have accumulated funds and are using the money 
in their business which has enabled them to run their concern without 
borrowed capital, they have an advantage. But I do not think, speaking 
generally for the industry," that it can be said that many mills are in 
that happy position. There are some we know. 

President. —I am not speaking from the point of view of some people 
having that advantage. Anybody who has accumulated capital is entitled 
to get that advantage. I am only referring to the effect on the industry 
of these important factors. 

Sir Joseph. —That depends on the individual; whether because he has 
got a bonefit, he is going to quote a lower market rate. A prudent indus¬ 
trialist does not do it. 

President. —Do we not find that happening to-day? 

Sir Joseph.—Yen, we do. Hence the necessity for appearing before you. 

Sir Hormasji. —Assuming that what you say is correct, 1 want to under¬ 
stand, if I may, how it affects the question of protection. 

President. —As far as costs are concerned? 

Sir Hormasji .—The Chairman has already pointed out that he is quite 
content to rest his case upon the actuals of the various samples. 

President I was talking of this model mill with all these big allowances 
for capital, interest and depreciation. As far as I can see, it has nol 
affected your costs in any way. I know it has been experienced in other 
connections that their costs are presumably affected and they have taken 
them into account in estimating costs. 

Sir Hormasji. —My submission is that it does not affect the quantum 
of protection that would be conceded on the basis of actual costs. 

President. —To what extent would it be reasonable for us to suggest that 
they should be taken into account in costs P That is the point. 

Sir Joseph. —I cannot understand how we can work out costs without 
providing for depreciation. 

President. —I do not mean the debit for depreciation. I mean the 
allowance for what is being done with it when you get it. 

Sir Joseph. That is not representative of the whole industry. That is 
representative of only a few. 
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Sir Hormasji. —The point that ought to be considered on the samples 
submitted to you is what really is the position with regard to depreciation. 

President. —You have told us that there are certain bulk lines and that 
competition is existing. It is quite likely that a mill is forced to sell 
certain qualities below the economic level. In your individual capacity 
as millowners’ managing agents do you have costings under individual 
heads in front of you; are all the heads costedP 

Sir Joseph. —All cloths are costed before sales are made. I will just 
show you the system (shown). In all these moderately efficient mills the 
position is that before you arrive at the price of your cloth it is estimated 
on correctly before arriving at the price. Every cloth is costed. 

President. —I will take a particular instance. In one particular item— 

I think we were told that a particular article which had been costed at 
Rs. 14 was sold at Rs. 12—I am speaking from memory. In this particular 
case would the seller have this costing in front of him? 

Sir Joseph. —What very often happens in certain depressed markets ia 
this: suppose you are running a mill with varied sorts, it may pay you 
on calculation to sell cloths at a loss to keep that section of the plant 
running instead of closing it down. That occurs very often in the Bombay 
mills. 

President. —What I wanted to get at was, would the salesman have 
access to the cost sheets in this particular casep 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. As I have just pointed out, sir, it may be cheaper 
to work A at a loss and keep the market, and often it pays the seller to 
keep his regular market even at a loss. 

President. —I assume that you have been forced to sell particular lines 
at uneconomic levels, that internal competition and other factors have forced 
you to sell vory very cheaply and therefore will your other costs be in¬ 
flated accordingly? How will you be sure of thatp 

Sir Joseph. —By looking at the balance sheets. 

President. —Then when you send us the costings send us the balanco 
sheets. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

President. —You have given us certain samples and have sent certain 
costings and you tell me that particular mills are selling below their costs. 
Naturally if they are selling some lines below costs, on other lines the costs 
must be higher. Are these reflected to any extent in the costings we have 
gotP 

Sir Joseph. —You are assuming that we are selling that cloth at a loss 
all the time. 

Sir Hormasji. —The loss on one cloth is not reflected on the cost of 
another cloth. 

President. —Certainly it will he. I am a practical man myself and I 
am dealing in textiles the loss. If you have to sell one section or article 
at below oost, other will have to be put on another and you will have to 
sell that article at a higher price. 

Sir Hormasji. —The costings are uniform whether you sell one descrip¬ 
tion of cloth at a loss and another at a profit. The costings are actual 
costings. Whether you sell in order to make up is a different point. 

President.^- You are quite sure they are not in any sense loaded in 
actual practice ? 

Sir Joseph. —No sir. We can convince you by submitting practical 
costings over a range of years. 

President. —At the moment I do not want to detain you any further. 
I will deal with it later. There is one point as regards costings that we 
asked for. We are simply following what was done by the previous Tariff 
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Boards. We are following what was done in Table 65, Chapter V of the 
1982 Report. I would like you to look at that in this connection. First 
of all assuming from all I heard and read in evidence that your costings 
would have been lower and improved as time went on, that does not fit 
in with this quite clearly. You have given us 9 mills from Bombay and 
■one from elsewhere; here we have got figures dealing with Bombay, Ahmeda- 
bad, but we have got nothing from Oaynpore, Nagpur, Delhi to indicate 
what their costs are. Would it be too much trouble for you to give the 
same? 

Mr. Maloney .—We have already submitted one from Bengal but in the 
other centres mentioned they are very much coarser than our cloth, and 
they are not comparable with United Kingdom cloths. 

Sir Joseph .—If it would help you I will write and ask. 



(Continued on 20th December, 1935.) 

Sir Joseph. —May we, before you go on to the oral examination, deal 
with one or two points that arose out of yesterday’s examination. The 
first information that was required was about this mill in which we have 
put. in doubling frames for sewing yarn, 16 of these frames were inserted 
in 1934-35 and other 8 frames in the years 1933 and 1934, in the Bombay 
mill. I mentioned 60. The remainder were put in between the years 
1929 and 1933. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Can you tell me how many remain? 

Sir Joseph. —26: that is to say we put in 26 between 1929 and 1933, 
8 in 1933-34 and 16 in 1934-35. That is a total of 50 altogether. The 
other point you asked about was the prices (handed in). The other matter 
is in regard to what I said yesterday about the cost of comparable cloths. 
I said that in view of the controversy which arose over the costings on 
'page 7 I would accept for that end of our case costings of actual cloths 
being produced. I would like you to give us a ruling as to how and on 
what basis we are to deal with the two phases of the case that is (1) cloths 
which are imported which we may want to manufacture and (2) that por¬ 
tion of the case where we had taken up and tried to make cloths but 
were not able to market them because we could not compete in price. 

President.— What is your specific point at the moment? 

Sir Joseph .—(1) Whore cloths are comparable we are prepared to take 
actual costings of cloths to be submitted, (2) we want your ruling as to how 
and on what basis we are to deal with cloths which are imported and which 
we want to manufacture and the other where we have attempted to make 
cloths hut dropped out because we could not compete in price. If there 
is some anxiety in the minds of the Board about this method of costing, 
will the Board give us a ruling as to the basis on which we should make 
up our costings for these two phases of our case. 

President.— We will discuss that in detail after we have discussed the 
costings this afternoon. 

Sir Joseph.—I am only saying just now that I did not want any wrong 
impression to he aroused in your minds having stated yesterday that I 
would accept, where the cloths were comparable, the actual costings and 
from the prices which we submitted yesterday to that end the Board did 
not understand, nor could we, these difficult phases as covering two im¬ 
portant parts of our case. Unless the Board can give ns some ruling on 
the subject as to what should be added in the way of on costs .... 

President .—Yesterday you were saying that a comparison would have 
•to be made between goods actually being imported and the fair selling 
price of Indian goods, I quite agree we have got to go as wide as we 
possibly can within the terms of reference and we shall discuss that later 
on. But I accept your point of view that you do not want to be tied down 
to one particular thing. 

Sir Joseph. —Then would you at this stage agree to give some ruling 
as to what additions are to be made to the on-costs to get at these com¬ 
parable prices? 

President. —At the moment I would not be prepared to do that. Wo 
will discuss this with you and see what the difficulties are. 

Mr. Maloney .—There is one other point which has arisen out of the dis¬ 
cussion yesterday, on which there might be some misunderstanding. Wo 
have gone through the percentage of additions which are necessary to 
equate the duty and we submit that there were some mistakes 
made yesterday because our figures are considerably lower than one or 
two illustrations given by Mr, Mudaliar. I make a little protest now 
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so that there will be no misunderstanding in the minds of the public through 
wbat we stated yesterday (handed in). This is only a rough statement 
which would show the method of calculation which I think the Tariff Board 
will accept as more or less accurate. 

President. —The range of protection desired is on the basis of dutiea 
ranging from 34% up to 58% ? 

Sir Joseph. —That may be modified according to the ruling which you 
will give as to what we are to add to our on-costs. 

President. —I quite agree. 

Sir Joseph.—I think the other one remaining important point was the 
matter of managing agency commission on which Mr. Fazal Rahimtoola 
asked us to give a further reply to-day. We have gone into this matter 
and there is a little conflict I think with regard to what ought to be 
submitted, whether on the basis of the previous Tariff Board and that as 
was pointed out to me after my examination yesterday must have been 
weighing in your minds when you prepared your questionnaire. In 
Appendix A to your questionnaire you ask for the latest costs and you have 
mentioned there under heading 3, sub-heading 12, that managing agents’ 
commission, and office allowance should be included. We suggest that in 
view of the previous Tariff Board’s basis we should be ready to alter what 
we suggested yesterday about managing agents’ commission and keep to 
your own idea and let managing agents’ commission be included. 

President. —What wo really ask for under this head in Appendix A 
is the details of works expenditure during that year, and we specifically 
lumped together office expenses and managing agents’ commission and wo 
specifically asked you in one of the notes to say definitely whether manag¬ 
ing agents’ commission had been or had not been debited and if so to what 
extent. We take note of what you say and that also will come up in our 
discussions regarding on-costs. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I shall ask you one or two questions in connection 
with the statement you have made to the President in our confidential 
examination. 

Sir Joseph. —Thank you. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— With regard to the question of yarn I want to under¬ 
stand the position of the Millowners' Association. I find that they are 
opposed to the reduction of duty? 

Sir Hormasji. —In our representation we have generally supported the 
elaborate case which has been presented by the spinning section of the 
industry in Southern India. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —My point is this: are you using imported yarns? 

Sir Hormasji. —Yes, a small quantity. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What would be the percentage? 

Sir Hormasji. —Very very small. They are special yams, sometimes 
mercerised yarns, sometimes very fine yarns, doubled coloured yarns and 
the like. The total percentage will be very small. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —They are special yarns, may I say? 

Sir Hormasji. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Special in the sense double, folded, mercerised, or 
coloured and not ordinary yarns. 

Sir Hormasji. —Occasionally ordinary yarns, but the percentage will be 
negligible. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What about the yarns sold by the mills? Will that 
be also in the same proportion? I understand that a certain quantity of 
yarn is sold by the mills over and above what is used by them for making 
cloth. 
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Sir Eormasji. —Very substantia) quantities are being sold. 

President. —Have you got any figures to indicate the sale? 

Sir Eormasji. —We have got a statement showing the balance of yarn 
available for sale over a period of 5 years. I will not say that these figures 
are correct to a decimal point, but they are approximately correct. The 
total is in the neighbourhood of, we might say, 360 million lbs. for the whole 
of India including the Indian States. Bombay has a substantial share of 
that. In fact Bombay Oity may be said to be one of the principal suppliers. 
Mr. Bahimtoola. —That supply is entirely for the handloom products. 

Sir Eormasji. —Yes entirely, except for a small quantity for export and 
for hosiery purposes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the position with regard to the realised prices 
on the question of yarn? 

Sir Eormasji. —We have the same lag between the fair selling price and 
the prices realised by mills as in the other case. There is a distinct lag 
and we are not selling at an economic rate. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I understand the competition is mainly from China 
and Japan. 

Sir Eormasji. —Yes in certain types of yam. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But you do also meet with competition from the 
United Kingdom yarn. 

Sir Eormasji. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In which counts specially? 

Sir Hormasji.—GOa and upwards. 

President. —Please hand in that statement to me. 

Sir Eormasji. —Yes (statement handed in). 

President. —We have taken out figures from province to province our¬ 
selves showing the interprovincial trade as regards yarn generally used in 
the handloom industry. I was just wondering what figures you had here. 
This is an All-India figure showing the production. 

Sir Hormasji. —Yes less the amount which goes to the making of our 
cloth and the exports. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The figure that you have given me is entirely the mill 
production—yarn sold by the mills. 

Sir Eormasji. —Yarn available for sale by the mills. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In paragraph 13 of your supplementary representation 
you say: “ One of the chief reasons for these differences is that the English 

yarns are chiefly mule yarns, and the Indian yarns against which they 
compete are mainly ring yarns ”, Wbat is the point that you wish to make? 
* Sir Eormasji.~ What is intended to be conveyed there is that the 
quality of the yarn is not the same, because the fine counts yarns are 
mostly made on mules in England and they are made on ring frames here. 
Mr. Bahimtoola —Which is betterP 

Sir Eormasji. —Mule yam for certain purposes owing to its softer twist. 
Mr. Bahimtoola. —Therefore you want one of the points to be considered 
In arriving at the equation is the question of finish and the quality of 
yarn. 

Sir Hormasji. —We are merely pointing out the difference between the 
qualities of the two yarns. I don’t think we are making any special point. 
We are emphasising the difference in quality. One is the mule yarn and 
the other is ring yam. Mule yarn is superior for certain purposes. 

Sir Joseph. —The majority of yams which are coming from Lancashire 
are mule spun. As regards the evidence tendered by the Lancashire Dele¬ 
gation, it must be pointed out that in the Manchester Textile papers mule 
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yarns are definitely quoted at a lower price than ring yarns. That is really 
the point there. Mule yam is a softer spun yarn and when it is marketed 
it is able to be marketed at a lower price than ring yarn. 

President.^- In that connection if you say that there is a distinction 
between mule and ring and if you say that the mule is softer spun which 
is one of the differences which makes it presumably suitable for particular 
purposes, I take it that the handloom weaver will have to go elsewhere if 
mule yarns arc not imported. The handloom does not require such hard 
twist as the. power loom does. Are there any objections to muie yarn being 
■allowed to come in free? If the handloom weaver would like mule yarns 
for his particular purpose, do you suggest that he should not be allowed to 
take mule yarns? 

Sir Horma.fji.~-As I said mule yarn is softer spun yarn. He likes it 
because he had it most of his life and because it is cheaper in price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is that the only reason? 

Sir Hormasji. —That is all I can say with my limited knowledge of the 
handloom industry. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am not able to understand this point clearly. Sir 
Hormasji just now informed the Board that the mule yam is superior to 
ring yarn, and as far as the prices are concerned, mule yam is cheaper 
than the ring yarn. 

Sir Hormasji. —Mule yarns for certain purposes are bettor than ring 
yarns. 

President. —For handloom weaving purposes. 

Sir Joseph. —Yea. It is better because it is softer spun. We have had 
evidence from the Lancashire Delegation that there is practically no 
difference in the cost. T submit wa can. tender evidence to show that mule 
yarns are sold on the markets at a lower rate than the ring yarns. That 
is the English price, so that the price factor must come into play. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —At present in the Indian market mule yarns are sold 
cheaper than ring yarns. 

Sir Joseph. —I am speaking of imported yarns. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In spite of the present duties? 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. The Textile Weekly of October 11th quote the prices 
of mule and ring yarns. 

President. —Can you point out where it is definitely said that mule yarn 
is cheaper than ring yarn? Is that under the head of American yarnP 

Sir Josep\. —Yes. 

President. —What do you want to compare it withP 

Mr. Maloney. —Preferably twist bundles. 

President. —I do not know of course, but there would probably be some 
essential difference in the packing. 

Mr. Stones. —There is a lot of technical difference. 

President. —Seeing that the mule yarn is made of slightly inferior 
material and serves the handloom weavers’ purpose just as well, it seems 
to me a pity to force them to use ring yarns. 

Mr. Stones. —There is that point to he borne in mind plus and minus, 
and it is for the Board to consider the minus and plus. 

Mr . Mudaliar. —Could you tell me what the duty would be on Item 
No. 6, Grey mull Mongoose, B22 x 22 (2 hares), and on Item No. 13, 
Grey Dhoties, CG 51, in your list on page 7 of your Supplementary- 
Statement ? 

Mr. Maloney. —It is not specially prepared, but it is just our rough 
working. 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —You say: “ The anomaly of Indian Mills being able to 
purchase certain counts of yams cheaper than they could manufacture 
themselves has been referred to in our answers to the questionnaire 
Could you tell me what counts of yarn are these? 

Sir Hormasji. —60s, 70s and 80s. 

Mr. Mudaliar, —Are the mills producing below 60s? 

Sir Hormasji. —No, except two fold yarns, coloured yarns and the like. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Two-folds below 60. 

Sir Hormasji. —2/40, 2/42 mercerised yarns. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —They are all Japanese. 

Sir Hormasji. —Ordinary yarns are of higher counts. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —These two folds below 50s are all Japanese yarns P 

Sir Hormasji. —Mostly. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —We have heard it stated and I think the import figures, 
also justify that virtually there is no import of yarn from England below 60s. 

Sir Hormasji. —We have got all the figures here. We might say it is 
very little. 

President. —In your statement you say there is no competition below 
40s. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You say: “ Ostensibly, the rates of dutieB on yams have 
heen fixed at the existing levels for the benefit of the Handloom Industry. 
It is the contention of this Association and the Indian Spinning Industry 
as a whole that the inadequate protection which has been given to the Indian 
Spinning Mills, as far as medium and fine count yarns are concerned, bqth 
against the United Kingdom, and China and Japan, will eventually react 
to the Handloom Industry’s disadvantage I wish you would elaborate 
that point. 

Sir Hormasji. —I need not elaborate that point. I will use the argument 
which I probably employed dozens of times in our replies in one place or 
another and it is merely this that assuming for the moment that if we are 
making things extremely difficult for the spinning section of the industry, 
either the spindles have to be scrapped or looms installed in order to consume 
what the spindles are producing. Then it would eventually happen that 
the handloom weaver would have to depend entirely on the foreign imports 
of yarn for his requirements and it is a question when his entire dependence 
upon foreign yarn does come about, whether he will be able to obtain his 
requirements at the very low levels at which he is obtaining them to-day 
and whether it is in the interest of the industry or in the interests of this 
country that this should come about. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Let us take these two points separately. Take the first 
point. Looms may be installed if the spinning industry is working at a 
loss. Am I to understand that at present owing to any consideration 
of the handloom weaver, the number of looms is not going up. 

Sir Hormasji. —I am not suggesting that. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —At one time there was some sort of suggestion regarding 
quota. Don’t you think that even if the extreme case happens the spindles 
being scrapped, or turned over to looms, external competition between com¬ 
peting importing countries would go to tbe rescue of the handloom weaver? 
Have you any reason to think that there will be a ring formed of exporting 
countries which will force up the prices to unreasonable levels? 

Sir Hormasji. —What might happen conceivably is that if the whole 
field is left to them, there might be a demarcation of counts, lower counts 
pr the medium counts being supplied by China and Japan and the higher 
counts by the United Kingdom. It may so happen and is almost certain 
to happen. 
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President. —In these days anything is possible. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —As I put it to the South Indian Millowners’ Association, 
supposing it is accepted that the bulk of the yarn production in this country 
is really up to 60s, what would be the extreme limit to which you would 
take the protection if we want to free any set of higher counts which are not 
produced in this country? 

Sir Hormasji. —I have not followed the question. 

Mr, Mudaliar. —You are not at present producing for the handlooln 
purpose at any rate quantities of counts of yarn above 120s so far as I have 
studied the figures. 

Sir Hormasji. — Quite so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Quantities between 120s and 80s are released to a small 
extent for the handloom weaving, not to the extent to which he would 
require. It is really in quantities below 60s that the bulk of the Indian 
production lies and the handloom weaver is provided by the Indian produc¬ 
tion. Supposing I want to conciliate all the conflicting interests with 
reference to yarn and I want to safeguard the Spinning Industry for the 
ultimate benefit of the handloom weaver and not necessarily penalise the 
handloom weaver by an excessive duty, where would you draw the line 
in the present stage of the spinning industry? 

Sir Horm.asji.~-l should be glad to go up to 80s counts even. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There was a reference in one of your supplementary 
memorandum about this to the Textile Journal Quotation, and 1 understood 
one of the points was that the prices were very cheap in the United 
Kingdom. Was it so? 

Sir Joseph Kay. —Is it in the supplementary statement? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I think so. You gave us quotations from the Textile 
Journal of counts of English yarn. 

Sir Joseph .—That was in one of supplementary notes—note on prices. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —We are taking the actual imported price or the whole¬ 
sale price in this market. The prices in England do not seem to have any 
bearing on that. 

Mr. Maloney.—I think I am responsible for the note sent to yon on 
the samples. We have gone through all the samples of yarn and put in our 
remarks about prices which we can check. The check we have on the 
Lancashire estimate of the cost of producing ordinary 32s, 40s or 50s or 
60s yarn can be obtained from English sources, i.e., quotations that are 
regularly supplied in Manchester or the Textile Journals are an indication 
as to what they are prepared to sell their yarn at in England. If that 
yarn is sold in England, the inference will be that it is superior to the yarn 
supplied to the handloom industry in India. The distinction can be made. 

President .—What should you add for bundling and for reeling? This 
question may come up again in the afternoon. * 

Sir Joseph .—Yes. 

Mr. Ilahiintoola.— With regard to the question of artificial silk fabrics 
and mixtures, what quantity is at present manufactured in India? 

Sir Joseph .—I am sorry to say that there are no figures available of any 
description either for the power looms or for the handlooms industry. 

Mr. Bahim.toola. —Can you tell me approximately the amount manufac¬ 
tured by mills? 

Sir Joseph. —I could not. A lot of the artificial silk yarn imported into 
the country gceB to the handloom industry. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have yourself stated that 85 per cent, of that goes 
to the handloom industry. 

Sir Joseph. —That is based on the experience one gets in a general 
way. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —You realise that one of the terms of reference is to 
equate prices with regard to the artificial silk fabrics and mixtures. 

Sir Joseph. —I do realise it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The Board ought to get as much information as is 
possible in order to arrive at the equation of the duty. 

Sir Joseph. —Our Lancashire friends have the same trouble. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The Lancashire people have supplied us with quota¬ 
tions and samples. 

Sir Joseph. —We have got one sample I think. 

Mr. Maloney. —We have had difficulties of getting samples of United 
Kingdom cloths which we consider at all comparable to our clothB. We 
have had the same difficulty in this case. We have seen a lot of Lanca¬ 
shire cloths coming in which are very superior. We both realise that 
cheap fabrics in this instance come from Japan and. neither of us can sell 
freely unless the competition coming from Japan is adequately dealt with. 
Therefore it is impossible for either of us to put up a case on the basis 
of comparable samples. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The point is: are the mills manufacturing artificial 
silk fabrics P 

Sir Joseph. —From my experience I can say there are mills manufac¬ 
turing. There is a certain quantity of pure artificial silk cloth made. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you submitted any samples? 

Sir Joseph. —No. 

President. —There is one from your own mill. 

Sir Joseph .—Yea. 

Mr. Stones. —There is a development, a very rapid development, in one 
of our pure artificial silk fabrics. I can submit samples if you want. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —We have seen samplos of silk fabrics made out of 
staple fibre. I don’t think we have received prices or samples of artificial 
silk fabrics. 

Mr. Maloney. —It would be very easy to put in a lot of 100 per cent, 
artificial silk fabrics. We had a couple of mills in Bombay who used to 
produce nothing else, but both of them have closed down on account of the 
fact that they could not meet Japanese competition. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What about the artificial silk mixture? Can you 
produce more than one sample? 

Sir Hormasji. —Wo can give you a range of samples. 

Sir Joseph. —The trouble is to get comparable goods. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— The quality that you are manufacturing does not 
compete with the United Kingdom goods. 

Sir Joseph. —Not generally speaking. In one case where we can get a 
fairly comparable line, we have given you. That is the mixture. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards that particular sample, the United King¬ 
dom quality competes with you. 

Sir Joseph. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —How can you distinguish between the two? 

Sir Joseph .—In this case they are comparable. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— Do you want us to base the duty on one sample 
submitted by the Millowners’ Association? ^ 

Sir Joseph. —I could submit to you a great range of samples but my 
difficulty is to get samples which can bo compared with those of Lancashire, 
whose total imports come to about 3 million yards. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There has been an increase in the imports from the 
United Kingdom, 



Sir Joseph. —That is so. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I want to find out specific instanoes where there is 
competition with Indian goods. 

Sir Joseph. —It is very limited at the moment. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —It does not compete at all. 

Sir Joseph. —You cannot say that because we have given you a case 
where it does. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —What is your proposal with regard to equation on 
this questionP I must have some definite proposal? Do you desire that 
the Board should equate prices on the basis of the price of one sample 
submitted by you as against the United Kingdom quality? 

Sir Joseph. —In this case where we have extreme difficulties, we suggest 
that the duty should be left as it is. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I do not think that we can say that the duty can 
remain as it is, unless we equate the prices and find that such a recom¬ 
mendation is justified. 

Sir Eormasji. —The range of competition being very limited, it is 
impossible for us to make out a case which would be accepted by the Board 
for suggesting a higher rate of duty or any particular rate of duty and 
therefore we say, as our Chairman has just stated, we will not ask for 
more than the present scale of duty. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I hope you realise the difficulty of the Board, and 
I would like if possible that more than one sample should he submitted, 
when you say that two or three mills aro producing. 

Mr. Saklatvala. —-We can give you samples of stuffs that wo are making. 
Our difficulty is will our Lancashire friends be able to match themP 

Mr. Eahimtoola .—The quantity that iB imported iB large and according 
to you the imports from the United Kingdom have increased. Therefore 
It is possible for us to get comparable samples. 

Sir Joseph .—The Lancashire Delegation said that they searched the 
market and found great difficulty in getting at comparable samples. 

Mr. Eahimtoola .—Do I understand that in this line there are no similar 
goods? 

Sir Uormasji .—As I have pointed out, the range of competition being 
limited, it is impossible to say that in particular types of goods there is 
competition. What the Board has to take into consideration is the potential 
danger if the duties were to be reduced. 

Mr. Eahimtoola .—The potential danger is with regard to the supply of 
fibre. 

Sir Eormasji .—That is coming, and the artificial silk goods are there 
already. 

Mr. Eahimtoola .—Have goods made from staple fibre not yet' entered 
into India? 

Sir Joseph .—No. 

Mr. Eahimtoola .—Are these samples submitted to us by the Millowners’ 
'Association experimental or are qualities of goods being produced? 

Mr. Stones. —Purely experimental. The amount of material available 
for shipment to India is not much. The demand in England is already 
Jrery great. 

Sir Eormasji .—As a matter of fact, the quantity available will not be 
sufficient to cover my friend Mr. Stones. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—I asked you about the artificial silk yesterday and I 
think your answers were very much the same as those given this afternoon. 
I only want to ask you about the handloom weavers and artificial silk. 
Have you any idea of their production of artificial silk goods P 
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Mr. Stones .—I had recently been investigating that point. I have been 
forking privately with a view to seeing whether it would be possible for the 
mill industry to assist the handloom industry in any way. On consulta¬ 
tion with the people on the spot and the Director of Industries, Madras, 
I find that there is a big development in the artificial silk industry in the 
manufacture of shirtings and sarees made from artificial silk. I analysed 
the other day and sent to the Government of India two or three samples 
of shirting made from' artificial silk both warp and weft. I do think 
that the handloom industry has an enormous field for future development 
as a supplier of artificial silk cloth, The realised price of a cloth in the 
Bombay market by the weaver was less than the import duty on these goods 
and the sale price was about a rupee less than could have been quoted by 
any mill in India. Improved marketing facilities for purchasing and 
handling could effect a tremendous improvement of the handloom industry. 
The man who does the selling for the handloom gets 16 per cent., and the 
dealers get more than the price of the yarn. The handloom wea'ver is 
getting only three annas a day. 

Mr. Mudalictr .—Would that be comparable to the United Kingdom 
goods? 

Mr. Stones -.—Definitely no. In the old days in Japan they had a very 
big business in handloom silk cloths like kimonos. Various cloths were 
exported all over the world. The developments of artificial silk in the 
international trade have made them impossible for turn out on handlooms 
various cloths which are marketed all the world over. The industry was 
investigated by an American Trade Commission on whose recommendation 
a prohibitive duty was imposed on goods produced under sweating condi¬ 
tions. The competition in India is less with the Indian mills than with 
the handloom weaver. Apart from that, the handloom weaver is not get¬ 
ting the price which he should through lack of facilities for marketing. 
I can put in all the figures if you like because I have watched this thing 
very keenly, 

Mr. Mudaliar .—As regards staple fibre you do not suggest that we should 
take that into consideration. As I understand it, it is more as a caution 
for the futuro that you have put it forward. 

Mr. Stones .—I definitely suggest that you do take that into considora*- 
tion this question of tlio import duty on staple fibre. It is a raw material 

comparable to Egyptian ootton. We pay a duty on that of 3 annas per 

lb. equal to 23} per cent, in the case of Japanese staple fibre and 18} 
per cent, in the case of the English staple fibre. We are already paying 
that duty. If it was coming in on the same basis as cotton, it would pay 
half an anna per lb. If it came in as some other raw product free, wa 
should then be in a very much better position. At present there is nO 
cloth imported. If the cloth is imported made of staple fibre, it should' 
be assessed on the basis of artificial silk. You must see that they charge 

annas specific duty which comes to 33 or 34 per cent. The danger 

comes in this way. Some of these cloths mixed with cotton cannot- be 
detected. If they come in mixed with cotton, we would be placed at a very 
great disadvantage. I saw in the report of the Director of Industries^, 
Madras, on the Mettur Project that they wore investigating the question, 
and as a matter of fact we have decided to develop the manufacture of 
staple fibre in Southern India if we can possibly do it. The ideal is to 
develop a project for manufacturing staple fibre. If we can do that, then 
obviously there must be an import duty on staple fibre entering tho country. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—That is not before us at the moment. 

Mr. Stones .—I am only pointing out that we are paying 3 annas; it 
should be brought down to half an anna. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—May I refer to the criticisms that you have made with 
regard to the samples where you say that prices have been given for 
qualities which differ from the samples. 

K 2 
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Mr, Maloney. —That is so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would like to know what checks you have employed 
for ascertaining that. 

Mr. Maloney. —The check we have applied is the check of analysis and 
inspection by the mills which are reported to have made them. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means that the actual sample. . . . 

Mr. Maloney. —Is not the one for which prices have been givenP 

Mr. Stones. —I would like to point out that we do not blame the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce or other people concerned who have sent these notes. 
After all merchants will come along and say “ I want to buy such and such 
an article: I am buying this from an Indian mill for bo much ”. They are 
rather keen on keeping prices down and possibly they submitted these 
to them and said “ we get this at such and such a price ”. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is quite a possibility. . I am not imputing any 
motive. 

Mr. Stones. —Nobody has done this deliberately: it merely happens on a 
check. It is a genuine mistake which has been made from the point of view 
of people supplying these. That is something which can normally happen. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You state h£re that in certain cases prices have been 
given for qualities which differ from samples actually submitted? 

Mr. Maloney .—That is what we feel. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There 4 a difference between an actual mill quotation 
and the realised price? 

Mr. Maloney .—There is a cloth that does not represent the price given. 
It is not really the price which the particular Bample has been sold at. 
Naturally there is a variation. 

Mr. Stones. —In the one ease of our own particular mill we make cloths 
ranging down from 80s to 40s reed and pick in the same counts of warp 
and weft and the cloth happens to be 72s reed and the price given is for 
64s reed so the price is the correct price for 64s reed and the sample price 
is the price for 72s reed. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.-— My point is, I want to know whether there is any 
difference between mill quotation and the realised price in the market. 

Mr. Maloney. —Yes, in certain circumstances they are bound to be 
different. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is mill quotation? Is it a nominal figure? 

Mr. Maloney. —The price which has been put in represents the actual 
price realised by the mill on that particular cloth on the latest available 
date. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I will take one instance. Take the representation, 
submitted by the United Kingdom Delegation, tho very first sample. The 
price in India as estimated by the United Kingdom Delegation is 135 
annas and the actual as ascertained by the Millowners’ Association is 142 
annas; that is the latest price? 

Mr. Maloney. —That is so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This is I understand a quotation obtained by the 
Lancashire people through their people in India. That differs from the 
acfiual P> 

Mr. Maloney.— It does differ. The figures given by the United Kingdom 
Delegation or any particular Chamber of Commerce will in any case be 
quotations only. Sometimes they get correct information as regards ex-mill 
prices. Where it is not correct we have given the figure obtained by a mill 
pn a particular date. 

Mr, Bahimtoola .— That means that mills quotations are ex-mill prices? 
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Mr. Maloney. —If it is specified as «r-mill price in the statement it 
must be ez-mill. Sometimes in the Calcutta samples you will find that a 
certain cloth has been sold ecc-mill and in that case we have indicated the 
actual additions you have to make to ascertain the Calcutta price. 

Mr. Bakimtoola. —Another question arising out of this is, what is the 
actual selling system? When we were examining the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce our attention was -drawn to the point that though the mills 
might not be making profits the cloth dealers were generally able to realise 
better prices and were in a prosperous condition. 

Sir Joseph. —I can give the aetua-l explanation. First of all generally 
speaking prices are ex-mill. There are certain cases specially for the Cal¬ 
cutta dhoty trade where sometimes prices are given c.i.f. Calcutta. I heard 
the statement made by witnesses from Madras. In this Madras trade the 
merchant is dealing in smaller quantities than either Bombay or Calcutta 
merchants and I can only assume that the Madras merchant dealing in 
smaller quantities is realising a better price than a large dealer can do. 
We have been developing the Madias trade and we very often have 20 
railway receipts for 20 bales of cloth and all the goods are being railed to 
different stations. So I think in the Madras Presidency the business is 
spread over a wider field and is in the hands of small dealers and after all 
the smaller merchant may be getting a better margin of profit than if he 
were dealing in a larger amount of goods. 

Mr. Bakimtoola.- —Do you fix the prices for Madras, and Calcutta- or do 
you leave the cloth dealer to fix the price according to market and circum¬ 
stances ? 

Sir Joseph. —The competition is so intense that I cannot imagine myself 
in view of the competition which we have in every line of goods more 
profit one class than in other classes of goods. In my experience it is not 
so. 

Mr. Bakimtoola. —You said just now it is so. 

Sir Joseph. —It may he so up to a point. That is, as you go down 
and as you spread it over a big field the margin of profit may be bigger 
owing to a lower turn over than if you were selling 500 bales. 

Mr. Bakimtoola. —When you sell ea-mill you do not include his com¬ 
mission ? 

Sir .Joseph. —Different mills have different arrangements with their 
agents. 

Mr Bakimtoola. —What is the general system? I am now talking of 
Madras. Is any commission included in the price you quote or does he take 
the commission out of the sale he makes? 

Sir Joseph. —Generally speaking there is no commission included in the 
pri*e we quote to the merchant. 

Mr. Bakimtoola.—' There is the other point with regard to printed goods. 
In the last paragraph you have put forward your proposals with regard to 
the duties. In that note you have stated that the duty at present on printed 
goods is inadequate. 

Sir .Joseph.—Yes. 

Mr. Bakimtoola.—My colleague yesterday developed this point to a 
certain extent. I want to know whether it is your intention to separate 
printed goods from other goods. 

Sir Joseph. —I pointed out yesterday and I point out again that here is 
a line of goods where we would have an opening in course of time to develop.; 
Up to date our production is limited, but it is felt that this is a field with 
euch diversity of production whieh we can develop, but ws can only develop 
if we get sufficient protection, to enable mills to earn sufficient margin of 
profit which will enable them to spend money on machinery. At present 
our production is limited. 
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Mr. Rahimioola .—The Bengal Chamber of Commerce say that they 
do not consider that printed goods imported from the United kingdom 
do compete with similar goods produced in India and therefore no samples 
are submitted. I want to know what your views are. Do the United 
Kingdom goods compete with Indian goods? 

Mr. Stones. —That is on a par with artificial silk goods. I can put in 
one or two samples but there are not very many. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I think you have put in one or two samples. 

Mr. Stones. —We have put in two—hloached voiles and printed voileB. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —It is your information that these compete with Indian 
goods ? 

Mr. Maloney. —They do compete. 

President. —On the question of selling at Madras raised by Mr. Rahim- 
toola, there is another way of looking at it. If some of the big mills in 
Bombay are selling Large quantities through a particular agent would he not 
be in a better position if the market goes in his favour, for competition 
against imported goods, where goods are bought in smaller quantities at 
fixed prices more or less? 

Sir Joseph. —Not necessarily so but a large dealer has this advantage 
that ho can extend the terms of credit to the small dealer and very often 
he helps the dealer that way. 

President. —Yesterday you wore good enough to give us copy of a contract 
which bore out your contention that reed and pick are mentioned in 
contracts. I notice a note attached here bearing the name of a certain 
agent. 

Sir Joseph. —A big dealer. 

President. —That he will have reeds and picks mentioned in the contract. 
Does that follow all along the line up to the consumer? 

Sir Joseph .—The suggestion that was put forward was that the structure 
of the cloth was not taken into consideration when a man bought the 
cloth or a dealer bought the cloth. I do not suggest that the consumer 
knows the construction of the cloth but a merchant will. But it was stated 
that a dealer bought on the feel and did not care about the construction, 
I thought it was an extreme statement, with due respect to the gentlemen 
who made it. 

President. —There is one other point and that is this. I have been 
looking into the question of machinery prices and other things and find 
that a lot of second-hand machinery have been imported. Do you know to 
what extent it is imported P 

Sir Joseph. —It is difficult to say the extent. There was a certain amount 
imported two years ago—I don’t think a great deal is coming into India 
to-day—but there is no record of the extent. 

Mr. Stones. —These imports are probably confined to looms an(J machinery; 
on the spinning side for Indian cotton. 

President. — I do not think there is anything else to ask, but we want 
to say how much we appreciate what you have done to help the Board. 
If there is anything you would like to say we shall be glad to hear it. 

Sir Joseph .—We were just wondering whether you. want any information 
with regard to efficiency or other improvements that have been made in the 
textile industry as the result of protection. 

President. —We understand from you that there is a general change over 
from coarse to finer countB. 

Mr. Stones. —If these figures are evaluated on a loom hour basis or, 
converting looms into spindles, to a 1,000 spindle hour basis, you wjjj find a 
tremendous improvement. 
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AHMEDABAD MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, AHMEDABAD. 

Evidence of Mr. KASTURBHAI LALBHAI, Sheth CHAMANLAL 
G. PAREKH, Sheth SAKARLAL BALABHAI, Sheth NARAINLAL 
LALLUBHAI, Sheth SHANTILAL MANGALDAS and 
Mr. GORDHANBHAI L PATEL, representing the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, recorded 
at Ahmedabad on Monday, the 
23rd December 1935. 

President. —Mr. Kasturbhai, you might please send in the usual dotails 
of who your representatives are, so that we may have them on reoord. 

Mr. Kasturbhai .—.Yes Sir. 

President .—I would like to have also the details of the number of mills 
in your Association with the number of spindles, looms and capital? 

Mr. Kasturbhai .—Yes (Statement handed in). 

President .—We received from you your case and also answers to the ques¬ 
tionnaire which we sent out and in return we sent you the cases that had 
been sent to us by other interested parties. Now we would like to know 
whether after having read through these and after having had an oppor¬ 
tunity of considering the cases put forward by the other side, you wish to 
say anything more than the comments that you have already sent to us in 
that connection. 

Mr. Kastwbhai. —No, Sir. 

President .—You wore good enough to favour us with your remarks re¬ 
garding the other cases. Beyond that, you do not wish to say anything. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —No. But before you begin, we would like to express 
our very best thanks to yourself and to the Members of the Board for ac¬ 
ceding to our request to come down here and take the evidence in Ahmeda¬ 
bad. By the presence of the members here, you will appreciate how keen 
the industrialists of Ahmedabad are in the matter of this enquiry and it is 
only proper and nice of you to have acoeded to our request to take the evid¬ 
ence in Ahmedabad. It may be that some of you may have been put to a 
certain amount of inconvenience, but then looking to the interests at stake, 
it is only in the fitness of things that you should come here, see the mills 
and take our evidence in Ahmedabad. 

President .—I can assure you that it has been an equally great pleasure 
to us to come here. It so happens that I had the pleasure of coming here 
before and going round the mills and my friend Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahim- 
toola had also seen Ahmedabad. But Mr. Mudaliar had not had an oppor¬ 
tunity of going through the mills and he has all along been insisting on coming 
to Ahmedabad and seeing how advanced the Ahmedabad mills are. Since 
we came, we have had opportunities, thanks to you and your colleagues, of 
seeing through two or three mills. I must say that we have had considerable 
enlightenment thrown upon our studies of the question which we will have 
opportunities of discussing as we go along. 

Mr. Kasturbhai.—Thunk you. 

President .—T would like to clear out of the way first of all any difference 
bf Opinion that may exist regarding the terms of reference. In your case 
you have pointed out that some of those, shall I call, representing the other 
side have rather strayed from the terms of reference and have not adheredi 
strictly to them. In that connection, as you know, we left it to each party 
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to state their case as they thought best and in addition to that, in order 
that we might have certain information which we wanted, we asked you tq 
reply to our questionnaire dealing with particular facts. You have been 
kind enough not only to give us your full case but also to send in your re¬ 
plies to the questionnaire. There is one thing which I would like to say 
right from the beginning we in the Board have kept constantly before us 
—what we are asked to recommend in the terms of reference. What we are 
asked to recommend is the level of the duties necessary to afford adequate 
protection to the Indian Cotton Textile Industry against imports from the 
United Kingdom. There we are asked to recommend adequate protection. 
I know you have devoted a good deal of space in your replies to that. But 
I would like to know as short as possible what your views are on the ques¬ 
tion of adequate protection,—what is really meant by that?—because I find 
reference is made in the memoranda which seem to indicate that some of the 
parties representing cases—your own party in particular—are contemplat¬ 
ing an addition to what we would call adequate protection—definite prohibi¬ 
tion of the imports or elimination of competition. I would like to have 
your views on that particular point. 

Mr, Kasturbhai .—I believe in our statement we have made that suffi¬ 
ciently clear—-what we mean by adequate protection. 

President .—It is quite true. We have been favoured with three cases 
and you refer in case No. I which I cail your original case not only to limi¬ 
tation of imports but their total elimination, if the Indian industry is to be 
able to achieve its natural growth and avoid overproduction. Again you 
speak of the gradually increasing replacement of the imported varieties to 
the point of elimination of their imports, and in replying to the first question 
in your answers to the questionnaire you give your views on the effectiveness 
of the duties. I would like you to put as clearly as possible what your viewB 
are on the question of adequate protection. 

Mr. Kasturbhai .—Right from the time when the Textile Tariff Board was 
appointed in the year 1926, the Ahmedabad industry as such has maintained 
all along that India is capable of producing all her requirements in tho 
matter of cotton cloth, and if protection is to he granted there could be no 
other goal for the policy to he followed by Government but gradually to 
eliminate imports by putting such duties as will be necessary for that pur¬ 
pose, no matter whether the imports , come from Japan, Great Britain or 
any other country. We have, in this representation of ours by saying that 
duties be placed so as to prohibit tho imports, not suggested that they be 
prohibited immediately. The only goal that protective duties could have in 
any country will be that as the industry is enabled by those duties to pro¬ 
duce varieties of cloth which can compete with imports, the imports will be 
gradually eliminated, It may come to the point of elimination. It may be 
that the industry may not be capable of producing certain styles at the rate 
of duties that may be levied by Government. 

President .—That is the idea that you have set in front of us. But ac¬ 
tually the Government resolution setting out the terms of reference is not 
60 wide if I may say so, for it has defined for us what is meant by adequate 
protection. It says here by adequate protection is meant duties which will 
equate the prices of imported goods to the fair selling prices for similar 
goods produced in India; that is to say, you have got to be given adequate 
protection. There is no question about that. But our particular duty is 
to recommend on the present occasion the level of duties that will equate 
the prices of imported goods to the fair selling prices of similar goods pro¬ 
duced in India. That is a much narrower interpretation than a wide, 
sweeping prohibition of imports so to speak by a stroke of the pen and by 
imposing duties one can definitely come to the point when there is a prohibi¬ 
tion of imports. As you have stressed repeatedly, I am only raising it to 
bring us back to our terms of reference which are, as I say, to equate the 
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prices of imported goods to the fair soiling prices of similar goods produced 
in India. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —My submission is this: that if under the scheme of pro¬ 
tection now in existence the Indian industry were in a position to obtain 
fair selling prices, Government would not have been under the necessity of 
asking you to grant us adequate protection so as to permit us to obtain fair 
selling prices. The very fact that we are not obtaining fair selling prices 
has been the reason for this enquiry. 

President. —I quite agree. I agree with you so far as that point is con¬ 
cerned. But then the point is what are we going to do? If we get your 
fair selling prices, we have to put them up against the prices of imported 
goods from the United Kingdom. We will discuss that point as we go along. 
I just wanted to make it clear that we are not dealing, as the last Tariff 
Board did, with the question of substantive protection; nor are we here em¬ 
powered to recommend duties which are going to ultimately eliminate all 
competition. For the time being, the particular terms of reference we have 
in front of us are as I have indicated to you. In that connection you of 
course say that the terms of reference should be such as to provide for the 
advancement of the industry, 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —May I make my point clearer? If the industry gets 
into the .position of obtaining fair selling prices against goods that are being 
imported, automatically the imports will be eliminated because as soon as 
we begin to realise fair selling prices in the Indian market for the goods that 
we have to produce, then our production will reach such a height that im¬ 
ports will not bo in a position to come and sell in the Indian market. Have 
I made myself clear or shall T make it clearer still? 

President. —I see your point of view entirely. My own point is that we 
are here to give you adequate protection. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Adequate protection will be such as to enable us to 
realise fair selling prices. By the time that you allow us to get fair selling 
prices, I submit, the Indian industry will bo in a position to eliminate the 
imports and we will not then require either the assistance of Government 
or the Tariff Board. 

President. —We will try to arrive at what your fair selling prices are. 
Wo have got to do that as we go along. On this question of the advance¬ 
ment of the industry, the figures that we have regarding the development 
of your industry show that in the past four or five years there has been ad¬ 
vancement in Ahmedabad, whatever may be said of other places. As a 
matter of fact, when we were in Bengal, we saw signs of advancement and 
development. Wheu we were in Madras, we saw further signs of advance¬ 
ment at least in the spinning industry. In Bombay also there has been 
advancement. It is quite true that there are certain mills that have gone 
into liquidation and certain mills have gone out of existence, but other mills 
Uave come in. Looking at this particular point, whether you look at it from 
the spindles point of view, looms point of view or investment in the indus¬ 
try point of view, there is no doubt that there has been a certain amount of 
development. Take it from the looms point of view. There are 20 per cent, 
more looms working in the Ahmedabad than there were 4 years ago and the 
block account that we have in front of us shows that there has been an in¬ 
crease of 18 per cent, in the last four years, that is to say from a figure of 
something like 15£ crores to Rs. 17J erores. I would like to know your viewB 
on that as a sign of the development and advancement of the industry under 
the shadow of protection. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Unfortunately we failed to get the protection that was 
fully justified before the last Tariff Board. Difference of opinion arose and 
because of that we did not get that protection that had been justified at least 
before the Tariff Board that sat and enquired into our case. Because of 
that, I submit—and I am sure you will agree with me—Ahmedabad or any 
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other centre in India has not been able to make any progress worth the name 
in the dyed and printed goods. In the matter of grey goods, us we have 
submitted in our representation, the duties that have boon levied, though 
sufficient in certain lines, have failed in one or two styles. But as far as the 
printed and dyed .goods are concerned, the duties have completely failed and 
according to the terms of reference, the duties will have to be raised in res¬ 
pect of those goods if we are to get fair selling prices for these products iu 
Ahmedabad or in any other centre. 

President.^ That is to say, there has been development and advancement, 
but in particular sections of the industry such as dyed and ooloured goods, 
there has not been the advancement that you would like to see or that you 
could reasonably expect. 

Mr. Kasturhhai. —That is my point. 

President. —I quite appreciate that. After having come here and had 
the opportunity of going through your mills, and one of them in particular, 
I now have an idea of what is meant when you say in reply to question 1 of 
our question that there is no class of goods which Indian manufacturers 
cannot produce. 

Mr. Kasturhhai. —I am very much obliged to you. 

President. —Dealing with that particular thing, in your reply to the first 
question, you indicate that there has been, on account of Government action 
or inaction, on account of the many changes that have been made one way 
or another, a feeling of insecurity as regards the advancement of the 
industry as time goes on. 

Mr. Kasturhhai, —That is so. 

President. —You say that it is absolutely essential as regards the future 
of this industry that (me should have a feeling of security and the sooner we 
get to it the better it is for the industry. 

Mr. Kasturhhai. —We want to abstain from using the word used by the 
last Tariff Board. If you will kindly look up the last Tariff Board report, 
they have used in connection with the inquiry the word harassing. If they 
are no more harassing to us, it does mean a certain amount of attention and 
preparation which disturbs us and which does not permit us to take the 
fullest advantage of the duties. 

President. —I fully agree with you, and I want to apologise to you for the 
trouble we are giving you. For good or ill we are here and we have to ask 
you questions and worry you a lot. You sum up the position fairly well in 
your supplementary representation when you are dealing with other cases. 
You say “ So far as the Indian Textile Industry is concerned, the prosent 
position is that, out of the Indian consumption of cloth, the major part is 
being supplied by the Indian industry and the Indian industry is capable of 
producing the whole if it is given sufficient protection ”. Is there any* 
real difference between ‘ sufficient ’ and ‘ adequate ’ f If we agree that it 
should have adequate protection and agree that there is a certain amount 
of development, hut not the development which yon would like to see 
specially in dyed and coloured and printed goods, that brings us on to 
the next point. The next point is the question of prices—we have to 
endeavour to equate the prices. And in that connection the first thing 
referred to in the terms of reference is that we have got to arrive at 
the price of imported goods before we can equate. In that connection 
we are getting prices from various people; we have also gone to the 
Customs officers in all the big centres and said “ will you be good enough to 
give us from the records the actual wholesale prioes on which you levy 
duties ”, In that connection in answer to question 5 (h) you say you have 
no reliable information on this point, that is to say, the price of imported 
goods. Where did you get the wholesale market prices? 
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Mr. Kasturbhai. —We got it through two sources; one from the Customs 
And the other through the merchants. But, if I may point out, it also 
shows that the Customs figures are not absolutely reliable. 

President. —We appreciate that. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —In that very list that you are now diseuBging there are 
three prices quoted for items 15, 16, and 17. The structures of those quali¬ 
ties are widely different while the selling prices that have been mentioned 
are one and the same. That definitely shows that the importer has sug¬ 
gested a number of prices and tbe Customs not having got the technical 
knowledge has accepted those prices. No manufacturer will be able to agree 
that those three qualities differing in construction can ever be marketed by 
any exporter at one and the same price. 

President. —The explanation that we got in that connection was that the 
figure does not represent prices of individual consignments of the three quali¬ 
ties but the average of the three. 

Mt. Kasturbhai. —We have got to give you certain figures and I am 
suggesting to you that these figures are not fool proof. 

President. —We have got to take the figures from the Chambers, the 
Millowners’ Association, the Lancashire Delegation for what they are worth 
and we are endeavouring to get them verified by the Customs, and I was 
wondering whether you would help us a little more. Since arriving here we 
find that you have got a big market jn which Indian goods and imported 
goods are sold. As I mentioned yesterday, we shall be glad if you would be 
good enough to take us round the market so that we can see for ourselves 
the conditions in which Indian and imported goods are sold and yon have 
sent in a certain amount of samples and prices. I was wondering whether 
we oould have a wider and bigger range in this market of these goods. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We shall be delighted to take you round as you sug¬ 
gested yesterday, but then to say that Ahmedabad is a big market for Lan¬ 
cashire cloth would be wide of the mark. We aro keeping on manufacturing 
many beautiful styles and it is exactly for that reason that there won’t be 
much of Lancashire imports to be found in the local market. 

President. —I am quite sure you have been sending your goods to various 
consumption centres and you find you are up against the imported article: 
you promptly find out what it is, you manufacture and send it back there 
and yon compete with it, and generally I have formed the impression, from 
what I have seen since I arrived here, that you will be in as good a position 
to give us samples of similar imported goods as anybody else. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes, but that will not be from the Ahmedabad market. 

President.—-I accept the correction I Now, first of ail we have got to get 
to this question of similar goods produced in India. Our terms of referenoe 
say that 1116 goods must be similar goods produced in India. You have been 
good enough to tell us about that, but will you make it clear again as to 
what your views are on this question of similar goods produced in India 
against the imported article P 

Mr. Kasturbhai.-— I had thought that the English language generally does 
not leave any loophole in the matter of construing it and still I find that 
there are different constructions put on the terms of reference and I at 
least with my limited knowledge of English was puzzled. I referred to tho 
dictionary with referenoe to this word ‘ similar ’ and I find similar means 
alike and if it is to be alike, it means alike on all fours, that is to say, 
everything will be one and the same. If it is not alike it is not similar. 

President. —When you say similar means in all things alike, does that 
mean identical? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Absolutely. 

President. —If that is so why did they not say identical in our terms of 
reference P 
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Mr. Kasturbhai. —I have never looked to the Commerce Department for 
the exact phraseology in these matters. They may naturally not possess the 
knowledge of the technique of the cloth that we have got to equate prices 
for identical goods. If it had occurred to the Secretary of the Department 
that there was going to be a row over the phraseology, that there would be 
difficulty over construing the word similar, he would have chosen another 
word! 

President. —Probably if they had I would not be sitting and talking here 
to-day, but the fact is I don’t think ^hat we can accept that that was the 
view when the people in Delhi framed this terms of reference for this reason 
that the Noyce Tariff Board pointed out how difficult it was to make a com¬ 
parison. The Hardy report emphasises this difficulty of making comparisons: 
the report of Dr. John Matthci, of which my colleague Mr. Fazal Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola was a Member, also recognises that same difficulty. With all 
due deference to whatever the Government of India may have thought about 
the terms of reference I think they had in view this particular difficulty: I 
think they have deliberately put in this word—we have never written to 
them nor have they written to me but the feeling that I have about the 
word similar is that it means more than identical. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —If that were so they have been asking you to equate 
prices of goods that are being imported from Lancashire against goods that 
are being made or can be made by the Indian manufacturers: by your know¬ 
ledge you know that no sooner the construction of a cloth differs either in 
reed and pick or count the price will differ and you will fail bo equate prices 
if you cannot take identical goods. 

President. —Do I gather that you suggest that if I have two pieces of 
cloth and in the one the count of the warp is different from the other or the 
count of the weft is different, that we cannot equate pricesP 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I showed you only yesterday from actual record and if 
you want it I shall get the record over hero and produce 100 samples where¬ 
in leaving aside everything else as being identical if there is a difference of 
about 8 picks the price in that class of goods goes up or down, and if the 
price goes up or down, your duty, as I have understood it, being to equate 
prices. 

President. —I agree with you, b.ut I have not got the length of the pic¬ 
ture. Do you mean to suggest that if I have two pieces of cloth and they, 
are different in measurement, I cannot equate the pricesP 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —You can take the ratio and adjust it. 

President. —Tako counts. I can equate that too I suppose? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Subject to proper allowances being made it can bo 
equated but that proper allowance can only be made with a very thorough 
assistance from the Bombay and Ahmedabad Milk>wners’ Association. There 
is no other way of doing it. 

President.—I have great respect for the Bombay and Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Associations and it grows every hour and I hope to have the pleasure 
of an agreement on this point. But suppose we cannot get an agreement 
then our technical expert may be able to do something. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Bveryone of us is keen on making an honest endeavour 
to guide you to the best of our ability. 

President. —I find that to be so. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —If that he so, £here is no chance, in my view, of having 
any difference as to what allowances can be made for certain articles. Un¬ 
fortunately, I understand, after the enquiry is over you are going to write 
your report in Calcutta, that is to say if any assistance is required from us 
that is going to be a difficult task: otherwise we submit we are in a position 
to produce actual facts and figuros before you to convince you that the duty 
has got to be levied not by isolated instances of one particular mill here or 
there but half a dozen instances, if you so desire. 
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President .—I quite appreciate that, and we shall take full advantage of 
your offer and the offer of our friends in Bombay with a view to arriving 
at a common ground as much as possible after taking the adjustments into 
account. To that extent you will have to get all the samples necessary. 
You have been doing that : if .possible give us a few more. We have got to 
the length of getting import prices and the difficulty in dealing with similar 
goods and making adjustments. The next thing we have got to come to ia 
the fair selling price I would like to have your view on fair selling prices. 
I would like to point out first of all, what you have already said, that there 
is a wide difference of opinion in that connection. The supporters of the 
other side of the case say if somebody is selling goods week in and week out 
and month in and month out and probably over a fairly wide period round 
about certain prices, that ought to be taken as the fair selling price. Do 
tell us what your view on this point is. 

Mr. Kasturbkai. —As far as the absurdity of the argument, advanced is 
concerned I think it has been fully exploded in our rejoinder. If you will 
refer to our supplementary representation we have said that there would be 
no necessity for the Tariff Board to sit and enquire into the subject. We 
say in our supplementary memorandum “ The aim of the inqiiiry is not 
only to maintain the industry but also to give at a scope for growth and 
development. Fair selling price for the Indian producer would mean that 
price which has been considered fair for these purposes. As laid down 
by the previous Tariff Boards and accepted all through in inquiries for the 
grant of protection, the ‘fair selling price must secure to. an average 
producer not only a provision for the bare works cost but also other neces¬ 
sary expenses like interest on working capital, sales expenditure, remune¬ 
ration for the agents, and a return of 8 per cent, on the capital sunk. Such 
a price could not always be identical with the market price as the latter is 
influenced by the disparity between supply and demand and foroign competi¬ 
tion. In fact there would be a difference between the two and that differ¬ 
ence would roughly measure the handicap under which the Indian producer 
has to work in meeting foreign competition. It is to assess this difference 
that the Tariff Board is sitting; to take the market price as Fair Selling 
Price is therefore not only a faulty method, but also a negation of the prin¬ 
ciples hitherto recognised for the maintenance and development of the in¬ 
dustry ”. 

President .—You have dealt very fully with the question. I quite agree 
with you. I was only mentioning here that there are two sides of the case. 
The importers point is this, as I understand it. He says “ we are selling 
goods in this market: all we know is the price we are up against. Take an 
article the price of which is Its. 10 we compete against it at Rs. 10; we 
know that. The fact is there; we can’t get over that, or the selling price 
may he Rs. 1? or Rs. 13 ”. The importer says “ we do not know; all that 
we can speak on is as we find the position ”, 

Mr. Kasturbh(ii. —Assuming for a moment that no protective duties are 
in existence in India,* not only no protective duties but no revenue duties 
on piebegoods are in existence in India, would,the Indian mills as such be 
functioning or would they cease to function? Should they have been func¬ 
tioning and selling their goods, will that be the fair selling price that those 
mills will then be realising? If protective duties are taken off, revenue 
duties are not in existence, still there will be cotton mills in different parts 
of Tndia; they will be selling goods in the Indian market. Am I to under¬ 
stand my friends suggesting that those would be fair selling prices that they 
would be obtaining or would the fair selling price he those which they had 
been obtaining before the protective duties were removed? 

President. —You have put in a hypothetical case that does not exist. 
That is why we are here—to see that the facts are nPt as you have put it. I 
personally appreciate the point of view, Mr. Kasturbhai, namely that you 
don’t agree to that because you will be forced by trade conditions. Assum¬ 
ing that Lancashire came out here to sell an article at, say, Rs. 10 and they 
find you are also selling the articles at Rs. 10 and they say “ all right, we 
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and begins to sell similar goods at Rs. 8 or Rs. 9 and the price you will get* 
then will be Rs. 8 or Rs. 9 if you are going to compete or you have to close 
your mill and the other one has got to make up his mind whether he is going 
to stop importing goods or not. I am saying all that to show the difficulty 
that arises in reconciling fair selling prices with pure selling prices. Surely 
the mills’ realisation price is presumably its selling price, but it does- not 
necessarily follow subject to whatever enquiry we may make on this subject 
that it will be, in your opinion, a fair selling price. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Quito. 

President .—Our friends from the United Kingdom in that connection 
put in a method of arriving at this equation and you don’t approve of that. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —No, 

President.—I find you and your friends from Bombay have adopted a 
not very dissimilar method and you think there is more justification for 
that method than the other method. Will you just explain to me the differ¬ 
ence between the two? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I have not followed you. 

President ,—Our friends from Lancashire took Indian goods Home, had 
thorn priced and sent them back here or submitted to Us prices of these 
Indian goods which they say they could manufacture and' send to India at 
particular prices. On the other hand, you, the Indian mills, took Lancashire 
goods and proceeded to price the Lancashire goods and you say that you 
could produce these Lancashire goods at those prices mentioned by you. In 
a way you have both given, us figures for not what you are making, but 
what you think you could make at a certain price or the price if you did 
make in your respective mills. There is a difference between the two in ray 
own mind and I would like to know what the difference is in your mind. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We have taken that according to the terms of refer¬ 
ence the Board is under an obligation to find out the fair selling prices of 
the cloth that could bo mauufactured in Iudian mills against the goods thatf 
are being imported. They have said it in so many words. 

President. —That is right 

Mr. Kas'turbhai. —“ By adequate protection is meant duties which will 
equate the prices of imported goods ”, So tho question as it has been re¬ 
presented by the Lancashire Delegation does not arise in my view. It is 
outside tho terms of reference. 

President. —And in your own particular case where you have given us 
prices of Lancashire goods. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Under the terms of reference we had to give you the- 
prices of the imported goods from Lancashire and give you the costings of 
the goods if we had to manufacture them. 

President .—That is not in the terms of reference. 

Mr. Kasturbhai.—My adequate protection is meant duties which will 1 
equate the prices of imported .goods. So imported goods have got ' to be taken 
as the basis. Without taking the imported goods into consideration, no 
further progress can be made with regard to the enquiry. Taking the basis 
of the imported goods as such, the next point that the Board has got to con¬ 
cern itself about is to find out what would be fair-selling prices at which 
Indian manufacturers could produce these types. 

President. —You mean we have got to compare the prices of imported- 
goods with the fair selling prices of similar goods produced in India and 
you think therefore that there is more of a justification for what you have; 
done than what Lancashire friends have done. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —As we have suggested in onr representation right from' 
the beginning we have absolutely concerned ourselves to the four- corners of 
the terms of reference. 

President. —In your answers to the questionnaire in speaking of the- 
United Kingdom prices you rather indicate that the existing scales of duties 
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are in relation to costs which have ceased to exist and the prices of the 
United Kingdom goods appear to be lower than expected. Take also your 
supplementary representation and correlate the two. You point out that 
Lancashire are putting in a lot of scheme into effect and presumably with- 
a view to getting lower costs and being able to compete better in the world 
markets. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

President. —I think we put that very point to the Lancashire Delegation 
or somebody else and the answer that we got, if I am right, was that what 
they were trying to do was not to lower the costs, but to eliminate the black 
sheep who were undercutting others from the fold and to receive higher 
prices. That was their point of view. Would you tell me what your view 
is on the subject? 

Mr. Kasturbhai, —Would you like me to submit a note about itP I am in 
a position here to give you a summary of what has been done in order to 
enable Lancashire to send in goods particularly to the Indian market at 
cheaper prices than what they have been accustomed to in the past. 

President. —That is what we want to get at, because the general im¬ 
pression that we formed from our examination of the Lancashire people in 
that connection was whatever they were doing in the way of re-organisation 
including the going to Parliament with a view to eliminating various factors 
was all done with a view to raising the prices and not lowering price. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —In October 1932 there was a uniform wage reduction of 
12} per cent, in the spinning list. Could that be with regard to the raising 
of the price of cloth or will it mean greater . . .? 

President. —They say for efficiency. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —12} per cent, cut on the current wages. There have 
been similar cuts in the case of weavers, drawers, twisters, sizers and loom 
overlookers and also in finishing and bleaching departments. In September 
1932 substantial reduction in bleaching charge was announced. 5 per cent, 
special surcharge was removed ; 5 per cent, special reduction given in shirt¬ 
ings; 15 per cent, special reduction given in mulls. In May 1934 there was 
a special reduction in printing from 15 to 20 per cent, and it was applied 
to Indian styles in particular. The import duty of 10 per cent, on dye 
stuff was removed to enable it to send out dyed and .printed stuff. Redun¬ 
dancy scheme has been well known to every one who has been concerned 
either with the Indian Textile trade or the Lancashire Textile trade. Tt 
means that those mills whose costs were very considerable have been amal¬ 
gamated practically at scrap value to-day with the result that their com¬ 
peting power has been considerably increased having no interest or depre¬ 
ciation charges to bear henceforward. I submit that none of these could 
ever be for raising the prices. They are all intended to overcome the diffi¬ 
culties caused by duties. In order to regain the markets that they have 
lost they are introducing various schemes. Besides, as you may be knowing, 
^his year they have so evolved a scheme that the weavers who have been 
looking after 4 looms will henceforward be looking after 6 looms and still 
earn the same wages which means a very heavy reduction in costs. 

President.— Not necessarily. For your statement of case, you don’t need 
to say that the Lancashire weaver will have to look after 6 looms. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That has appeared in the papere. They have to look 
after 6 looms and will be paid only 15 per cent. more. 

President. —You know what the labour is in Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Sakarlal. —Instead of 60 per cent, to which they are entitled thej 
have been given only 15 per cent. more. 

President. —You say they are entitled to have. Labour man says it every- 
time. I do not know whether there is any proprietor in India or Lancashire 
who would be prepared to say that. I would not press that point. Taking 
this view of the future prices generally of Lancashire goods, could you give 
us an idea of your future prices P Assuming that we were to equate, you 
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have to give us an idea as to what the trend of the future prices was going 
to be, if somebody were not to harass you in the near, future. Am I to take 
to-day’s prices or last year’s prices or the prices of the next two or three 
years P 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —My idea may be anything. I am afraid under the 
terms of reference you have got to take the fair selling prices which are in 
existence for the last few months or say the better part of this year. 

President. —Are you sure you are not making it too narrow? I have a 
feeling that it is too much to expect that at the end of this year or in 
another year you should have another Tariff Board. Your friends might 
say “ we legislated only last year and again you want another enquiry 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —As far as the Textile Industry is concerned, it has 
made economies in every direction which will be borne out by the statements 
that my Association has submitted to you regarding 12 mills over a period 
of 5 years as a result of protection—not that we have been sitting still and 
doing nothing, but we have been absolutely alert and trying to stand up on 
our own legs and take the fullest advantage of protection that is in existence 
either in the form of revenue duties or protective duties. In this connection 
I want to bring to your notice that Labour legislation is moving apace in 
India and it will have to move on because of the conditions that are prevail¬ 
ing in the country. That being the position at least the view of my Associa¬ 
tion is that we have absolutely reached the limit of reducing our costs. Tf 
there was a room for any further reduction at least the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners would not have .waited particularly in view of the fact I submitted to 
you a statement showing the condition of the Ahmedabad Textile Industry 
for the last 3 years, 1933, 1934 and 1935 wherein you will find that our posi¬ 
tion has been considerably weakened because of the competition that is ahead 
and the view of my Association is that no further reductions are possible, as 
far as the Ahmedabad Textile industry is concerned. Whatever reductions 
could be made through wage reductions have definitely taken place in all 
centres of India including Ahmedabad. Take for instance Bombay, Nagpur, 
Indore, Delhi, Coimbatore, etc., everywhere reductions effected in the form 
of wages have been adjusted to other reductions in costs. 

President. —That is very helpful. T rather gather that what you wish 
to convey to us is that as regards costs you have done a great deal—almost 
as much as oould possibly be expected—in getting down your costs to an 
economical basis of working. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That is so. 

President. —Therefore as far as costs are concerned, we can reasonably 
take the conditions as you have given them to-day as being what will be 
fair and equitable from the cost point of view for a short time. Similarly 
may we take the same for Lancashire in view of what they have been doing? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —No. 

President. —Why ? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —As far as we are concerned, as I stated, we have not 
merely made a reduction in wages, but we have gone over to the rationalisa¬ 
tion system. We have reduced our cost of fuel and we have reduced our 
cost of stores. I am in a position to submit to you ns many examples as 
you will like wherein I can definitely show that the cost of stores was so much 
before two years and the cost of stores this year. All sorts of economies 
have been effected. In the case of Lancashire it is different. It is different 
from this point of view that it is not merely an industry which is very well 
organised and very capable as they themselves point out in their represents 
tion in so many words “ . . . . but it is a profound error of judgment to 
overlook the fact that even at its present volume of production and with its 
present markets, in terms of values Lancashire is still the greatest exporter 
of cotton piecegoods in the world, has still facilities for the production of a 
range of goods greater than that of any other manufacturing centre, and 
etill leads by a handsome margin all its competitors in the breadth of its 
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technical resources I take it that when it has been drafted by such cap¬ 
able people, it must be taken at its full value and worth. Those technical 
resources are a bugbear to the Ahmedabad industrialists. 

President. —What they are actually speaking of is nothing but the truth. 
As I read into it, they are still the largest exporters—in point of value yes, 
but certainly not in point of quantity. Our friends from Japan are ahead 
of them. They are exporting far more goods to-day and competing in India 
than Lancashire. That has a reference more to value. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —The technical resources have got to be taken into eon- 
aideration and as we have pointed out in our representation we have de¬ 
finitely made a point of it. It is exactly there that our difficulties arise in 
the matter of finishes, bleaching processes, dyeing processes and printing 
processes. It is not the money which could buy the machine and which 
could be operated upon, but it is really the experience of the technical re¬ 
sources which are at the back of a particular organisation which will win 
the market. 

President. —So I am able to judge since yesterday. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Thank you. 

President. —There is one other point which occurs to me. We have got 
to go into tie question of costs. We h^ve gone right through the various 
competing things and we have had your views on the question of samples, 
on the question of Lancashire goods and you have been telling us about 
costs. I propose to ask one or two questions on that subject later on when 
we examine you in camera on costings. At this stage I have occupied a 
good deal of your time and I would now like Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
to ask you a few questions. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association have submitted 
to us their representations and I wonld like to take one by one for easy 
reference so that you may be able to follow the points that I would like 
to discuss with you. I would first take the first two paragraphs of your 
representation dated 25th November, 1935, where you have traced the 
history of the protective legislation. 

Mr, Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —1 would like to know whether there is any period or 
year in which adequate protection has been granted to the industry in spite 
of the fact that there have been two Tariff Board enquiries. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Definitely no. As a matter of fact, as I submitted 
in reply to the President’s question if the protection that was recommended 
by the last Tariff Board had been granted, we would definitely have been 
in a position to produce a style which, in spite of our best efforts, we have 
failed to produce oither in Ahmedabad or Bombay. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Even when protection was granted in 1930, it was 
«ot granted as a result of a Tariff Board enquiry, 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You consider that although protection was granted, it 
was not adequate in the sense in which the word adequate is used in the 
present terms of reference. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That is so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have referred that the pact was opposed by a 
section of the industry. I have no desire to go into the merits of the pact, 
but I only want to know whether the opposition was due to the fact that 
adequate protection was not met by the terms of the pact. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We wanted to rest our case npon the findings of the 
Tariff Board rather than come to an agreement without knowing whether 
we had a case or not. We were so confident that the Tariff Board which 
enquired into the industry in 1932 could not, on the case submitted by us, 
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come to any other conclusion but that a substantive protection was necessary 
against the goods that were being imported from the United Kingdom. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —I would like to trace the progross made by the in¬ 
dustry although the protection granted has not been adequate. It will 
enable me to deal with the question which you have raised about India 
being able to supply all her cloth requirements. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I submit that it has been conceded that there has 
been sufficient protection in the matter of grey goods. But we have pointed 
out in our representation that even in the matter of grey goods we have 
not been able to compete against the imports from the United Kingdom in 
jaconots. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What about the mulls? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I am coming to that. Though protection has been 
generally sufficient in the matter of grey goods, still we definitely find that 
in the matter of jaconets we have not been able to compete. We havo 
not been able to do so merely because protection has been found insufficient. 
Jf it had been sufficient there was no reason why jaconets could not be 
manufactured not only by Arvind or any other mills that were put up 
recently but also by mills which had been trading in the fine qualities. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do I understand that according to you protection 
has been more or less ineffective with regard to grey jaconets? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes, that could easily be proved not merely from the 
import figures but also from what we have stated in our replies. If you 
look up the statement that we have submitted in answer to the Special 
TarilF Board’s questionnaire, you will find that we have given you 3 styles 
of grey jaconets and told you what would be the fair selling prices for these 
three varieties of grey jaconets if Indian mills were to produce them against 
the selling prices of imported goods. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I would like to take up the question of prices a little 
later. Your point of view is that we should equate the fair selling prices 
with the import prions and not with your selling or realized prices. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Exactly. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is the object. The object of presenting the state¬ 
ment is to bring out similarly produced goods and not necessarily to ask us 
to equate, in terms of the prices given. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We wanted to say definitely that in the matter of 
grey jaconets and mulls, the protection had fallen short and therefore the 
Indian mills were not in a position to manufacture them. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Another point which you want to put forward is that 
under the terms of reference India is capable of producing these classes of 
goods which are being actually imported into this country at the present 
moment, hut you are unable to do so on account of the question of prices. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Quito so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Have you got any other evidence barring the figures 
of imports on which you can rely for the. point you are making? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I have just pointed out that we have given you 
evidence. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Yes, on the question of prices you are unable to 
make them. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That means according to you the industry lias made 
progress with regard to grey goods with the present duties of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem or 4# annas per lb. whichever is higher. 

Mr. Kastvrhhni. —Except in the matter of jaconets. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Wlint is tile position with regard to bordered greyP 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —The present duties are sufficient. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—And the industry has made progress. 
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Mr, Kasturbhai, —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Now I come to bleached goods. 

Air. Kasturbhai. —In that connection we have pointed out to you in 
our first representation that in the matter of bordered dhooties—we have 
given you figures for 9 years—the consumption has been constant. I believe 
the overage is struck at about 1,172 million yards. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —But the sarees are included under the head “ dhooties 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That has been the bugbear of the industry. We have 
been pressing the Government, now for at least eight years I believe, to 
have the classification prepared in such a manner as to tally with the 
classification that is being made in the Customs Department. I understand 
that since then an enquiry has been held departmentally by the Govern¬ 
ment in whieh connection Rai Sahib Mookerjee was on special duty. He 
lias submitted his suggestions. It is most essential that this classification 
has got to be identical in order to find out the classes of imports competing 
with Indian manufactures. Until then, we are not in a position to submit 
to you any figures which will be conclusive. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Though you have stated dhooties, it is not all dhooties. 

Mr, Kasturbhai. —There is a distinction of border in the matter of 
dhooties, but really speaking sarees are included in dhooties. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —It is a very big percentage compared to the total 
production in India. 

Mr, Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Coming to bleached goods, what is the position with 
regard to duties and the progress made hy the industry ? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —As we have suggested, in the matter of nainsooks 
wo have been in a position to produce goods and compete with the present 
duties, but in the matter of mulls, it is not only that no Indian manufac¬ 
turer can touch it, but I understand that it is difficult even for the 
Japanese to compete against the Lancashire mulls. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Even the Japanese cannot compete? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —No, they cannot. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —There are various kinds of qualities that are coming 
into India under this head “ bleached white goods 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes, 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—la one or two instances I find that the import figures 
haye gone up and I want to know what is the position of the Indian 
industry with regard to those items. You say “ The duties however appear 
to be helpful in the case of nainsooks and a little less so in the case of 
long cloths and shirtings ”. What about the other classes? Do you mean 
to say that np progress has been made in them or that the duties have 
proved ineffective? 

* Mr. Kasturbhai. —If you look up the classification of white goods, you 
will find that ft is really three or fpur items which constitute the bulk 
of the trade. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —I am only drawing your attention to the figures 
which I saw the other day. Jaconets, Madapollams, Cambrics and Muslins, 
if you look at the figures, have practically doubled in 1933-34 as compared 
with 1925-26, I wan.t to know whether any progress has been made by 
the Indian industry as regards these lines as far as white goods are 
concerned. 


Mr, Kasturbhai .—As I said, in the statistics that are being collected 
the Indian manufactures of grey and white goods come under one heading. 
They are not under two separate heads as they are in the case of imported 
goods. That being the position, it is not possible for me to say. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—That is the reason why you have given grey and 
bleached together. 


L 2 
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Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Could you from your knowledge say something about 
this matter? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Very decidedly, as far as the Ahmedabad centre is 
concerned, our production in bleached goods has considerably increased. 
But in what particular styles it has increased it is very difficult to say, 
there being no reliable data which I can put before you and satisfy you. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The recent figure in respect of that item is 20,868,968 
as against 14,163,187 yards. There is a very big rise in 1934-35. I come 
to the next item which is coloured goods. You have grouped the whole 
thing together, though I find that it is composed of three items, they are 
printed, dyed and coloured woven. I will take one by one in order to 
see tho extent of the competition and the progress of the industry. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You said that the industry had made no progress with 
regard to this head owing to the inadequacy of the duties. At present 
the piece dyed and the yarn dyed are put together. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes, with regard to imports. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is the position with regard to Indian manufac¬ 
tures? All aro grouped under coloured goods. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are you in a position to tell us something about 
printed goods? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —As far as printed goods are concerned, the position 
is this. You will remember that at the timo of the last enquiry the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association particularly requested the Board to 
look into this matter and give us adequate protection in respect of printed 
goods not merely from the point of view of tho Mill industry as such but 
as it meant a very substantial employment to a large number of hand 
printers not only in Ahmedabad but in several other towns of India. 
Printing has been one of tho most indigenous industries of India and because 
of tho competition it has been going down in its production. We not 
merely did that, but we produced facts and figures. We submitted samples 
of the class of goods which were being manufactured by mills and printed 
by local printers. Unfortunately as T said those recommendations of the 
Tariff Board were not given effect to and therefore wo have failed com¬ 
pletely in getting any protection worth the name in these particular styles. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—1 understand that printing is done in two ways. 
One is block printing and the other is machine printing. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—The machine printing is done by tbe mills and the 
block printing is done by weavers or people who are employed. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —By printers. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it possible for you to give us any idea of the 
production ? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —It is a sort of cottage industry which has been spread 
out on a very large scale. I can cite the example of one person who was 
engaging quite a number of people and turning out prints and exporting 
them to Siam and Bangkok. That market has been completely lost to us. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Who are competing in these markets? 

Mr. Kasturbhai .—Both Japan and Lancashire. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I would like to know how printing is done and on 
what kind of cloth? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —It is done by printers on grey cloth. I am taking 
the Board to-morrow to show how the printing is being done and on what 
type of cloth. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —It is therefore only the grey cloth on which the 
printing is done. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. It was said the other day that consumers were 
paying for the duties which were not benefiting either the mills or the 
textile industry as such. My submission is this. It may be true that 
we are not able to manufacture these styles because we have not got 
sufficient protection, but then as far as printed goods are concerned printing 
by itself forms a certain portion of the cost of production. You cannot 
take that off and keep the duty on the grey cloth. If the printed goods 
are to be had cheaper—suppose you levy a duty on grey goods of 26 per 
cent, and do away with the duty on printed goods—it would not benefit 
any one. If that be the view of the Tariff Board what will happen is this 
that by taking away the duty on printed goods, printed goods will replace 
the grey goods. After all printed goods are nothing more than the coloured 
or grey goods. 

President. —With the additional expenditure of printing? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How much will that be? 

Mr. Easturbhai, —We have no idea because no progress worth the name 
has been made. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I understand that. That was the point which I 
wanted to be made clear, whether there is any indirect competition. The 
point that has been raised by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce definitely 
is that printed goods from the United Kingdom do not compete with 
similar goods manufactured in India and therefore no samples have been 
submitted. I therefore want to know if printing charges could be separated 
and what kind of cloths are used for printing purposes. 

Mr. Easturbhai. —They vary according to the printing done on them. 
I have got here a report in which the printing costs are given in the case 
of discharge printing. It will cost as such as 50s. 

President. —Do you mean to tell me that printing is more than 50 
per cent, of the cost of material? 

Mr. Easturbhai. —Yes; 50 per cent, will have to be added for discharge 
printing. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Will you give us a separate note on the subject P I 
would like to get the figures of the cost of production. Suppose a yard of 
cloth costs about 10d., what will be the printing charges? 

Mr. Easturbhai. —I shall quote facts and figures and submit a considered 
note. 

President.—I see here we have got in the figures you have sent in 
finishing cost, bleaching cost and so on of discharge printed goods. The 
figures that you have given here include finishing and everything, not 
merely printing. 

Mr. Easturbhai. —The goods that are printed have got to be finished. 
They are not merely printed and sent off to the market. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is it possible, if the duties were reduced or done 
away with, as far as printed goods are concerned, there might be goods 
printed on in such a manner that when they reach India the printing might 
be washed away and the goods sold as ordinary cloth? 

Mr. Easturbhai. —I am not in a position to answer that question. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You might bear that in mind when you write the 
note. I would like to know whether the class of cloth that comes in will 
also compete with the class of cloth manufactured in India. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That question does not arise. What we submit is 
this: that you are asked to equate prices of goods that are being imported 
against the fair selling price of goods that are manufactured in India. 
That being the position.I submit that on facts you will have to recom¬ 
mend a very high percentage of duty in order to enable us to produce 
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these goods. The duties being taken off in the case of printed goods in 
order to benefit the consumers as far as 1 can see is not in the terms of 
reforence and therefore will not arise. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —It is a very important point that you have raised. 
The Bengal Chamber of Commerce have stated that the printed goods 
made in United Kingdom are not similar to those being produced in 
India. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Therefore no objection need be given so that the 
printing industry may never be taken up by the Indian industry? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Because the industry does not exist: that is the point 
of view put forward before us and therefore I would like to have your 
considered note on the subject. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When you raise this point and say there are no 
styles made in India, how do you wish us to equate prices? At present the 
duties are on plain grey and other sorts. Do you want us to group all 
other sorts and then average them to equate the prices? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —It will have to be taken in three sections; the three 
sections will again have to be sub-divided in sub-sections in order to arrive 
at the duty on other sorts. You have to take lawns to equate against 
lawns or shirtings will have to he equated against shirtings. You can’t 
equate the prices of lawns against shirtings. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —-Your three sections, as I understand it, -are grey, 
bleached and coloured P 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Plain grey will bo easy because we can take repre¬ 
sentative qualities on both sides and arrive at an average and equate 
prices but as regards white and coir, /ed there are so many varieties that 
I would like to have sortie suggestions as to how you wish us to equate them. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —M.y suggestion is this : in the case of white you will 
have to take the main varieties which are being imported and against 
them to equate the prices of the Indian manufacturers. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Then that would he a separate division? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Throe divisions will have to be there, because my 
submission is, and that I think is the submission of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, that in the case of dyed and printed goods the duties have 
fallen far short of the requirements and adequate increase will have to be 
made in order to equate prices. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— You want us to change the existing level of duties. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —The method that is in existence is this, that in the 
matter of grey wo have got an ad valorem and specific duty; in the 
matter of bleached, dyed and printed there are ad valorem duties, so the 
scale of duties is divided into three sections. My submission is that thes# 
three sections may be retained, but in the matter of grey you have to 
raise or lower the ad valorem and specific duties, in the matter of bleached, 
printed and dyed you will have to raise or lower the ad valorem duties 
according to the equation of prices. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— Thct means, separate the coloured and white and 
arrive at a duty after getting representative qualities of each of these? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That was actually done and that will have to be 
done I suppose. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When you say that you will be able to provide for 
the whole need of India if adequate protection is granted, I wonder whether 
your attention has heen drawn to the statement of the Lancashire Delega¬ 
tion on this point. In their statement No. 2 in the second paragraph 
they say “ The trade which the United Kingdom has retained has heen 
for tho most part in goods which possessed some special attribute of 
quality, appearance, feel or durability, or else has been gained on facilities 
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United Kingdom suppliers were able to offer or on the attractiveness of 
some well-established marks ”. Suppose adequate protection 5vaa granted 
would you be in a position to produce similar goods? 

Air. Kasturbhai. —I believe I have been able to convince my friends 
from Lancashire that we can produce them and as a matter of fact I have 
got positive proof in writing from them that we can produce them. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In this representation you have given us figures of 
the total yarn retained. Where did you get these figures from? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —From the census of production, 1930, There has been 
a misprint; instead of millions it ought to be thousands of lbs. I can 
authenticate those figures. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What exactly do you mean when, you say: “ As seen, 
however, in the grounds already covered there are clear proofs that 
Lancashire does not find it difficult to compete even after paying 25 per cent, 
duties ”, 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That is with regard to jaconets, mulls in the grey 
and bleached stage. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That applies only to those qualities? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I moan in three important qualities. Even in the 
matter, of dhoties imports are going up and also in regard to bleached 
longcloths, shirtings, mulls, jaconets and coloured goods. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When you say the figures of dhoties are going up, 
what figures have you in mind? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —The import figures. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Will you tell me which years ? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —The point that has been made with regard to dhoties 
is that there is a limited market in the matter of dhoties and that being 
so, if the imports were to increase it can only mean shutting down of 
several plants in the Indian industry. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have said that as far as consumption per head 
is concerned it has remained stationary. At present India is able to get 
its requirements from three sources; one is the Indian mill cloth, second 
is the imports from Lancashire and the third is imports from Japan. 
With regard to imports from Japan there is a quota and that has been 
limited to a maximum import of 400 million yards. Therefore your point, 
as I understand it, is this that if a reduction in duties takes place, as the 
consumption per head is stationary, the increase in imports will be at the 
expense of the mill production? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That is the point. As far as dhoties are concerned 
if you look up the figures in the year 1926-27, they have been round about 
1,200 million yards. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That means people are getting more and more civilized? 
• Mr. Mudaliar. —Madras people are sticking to dhoties! 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In your original representation you say that the hours 
of work have changed from 10 to 9 which has lead to an increase in the cost 
of .production by about 5 per cent. Can you give me details of the 
increase? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I can substantiate that statement in detail if the 
Board desires. Will it do if I submit a note on the subject? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Why I am asking for a note is because this point has 
been brought prominently to our notice, and the Bombay Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation have included it in their cost statements. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I will substantiate the statement that we have made. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I want to ask you one question about prices. I find 
that the price of cloth generally depends upon the price of cotton. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola.—\ find in the cotton prices since May, 1934, which is 
the year when the protection came into existence, that price of cotton 

has gone up, and I want to know whether it has any relation to the 

prices of cloth, whether they have gone up, remained stationary, or gone 
down ? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Cotton and cloth prices have got a very strong link 
in the matter of prices but from that it does not follow that the day 
cotton prices go up prices of cloth also go up, because there are other 
factors which come into play and it may be that though cotton prices may 
go up cloth prices may not and vice versa. I will give you one instance. 
During the last two months, the latter part of October and November and 
this portion of December, because of the war scare and other things the 

prico of Egyptian cotton has jumped up as much as Re. 50 or Rs. 00 per 

candy which would definitely mean that some of us who were manufacturing 
from Egyptian cotton will have to raise our prices. As a matter of fact 
we have been unable to raise our price by even an anna because there is 
no demand; goods were accumulating and we had to market them. Though, 
as I said, there is a definite link between cotton prices and cloth prices, 
it dues not mean that that link is an absolute link from which one should 
follow the other in the matter of cost. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Granting the point that you have made just now that 
there is a certain amount of lag, though you admit that there is a close 
relationship between the price of cotton and the price of cloth, still if 
the price is consistently up, there must be some sort of increase in the 
price of cloth. If you will see on May 3rd—1 am talking of Broach, because 
that is the Indian quality on which the prices are based, you will find 
throughout that it has increased and it has gone as high as Rs. 252 per 
candy. 1 want to know whether during the period of 1$ years which has 
now expired since the protection was granted, there has been any tendency 
of increase in the price of cloth or it has not increased due to intense com¬ 
petition. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —The position is this that we have pointed out to you 
in one of our statements that as far as goods which are manufactured 
from the Indian cottons are concerned, there has been intense competition 
and that competition has not permitted the price of the piecegoods to vary 
in accordance with the price of cotton. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You know that the prices of Indian cotton are generally 
based on the prices of foreign cotton. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Not necessarily. If you make enquiries, you will find 
that the differences are very varied in many instances. At least there 
are one or two occasions in the year. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Generally there is a relation between the prices of 
New York cotton and the Broach cotton. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And I find that these prices have gone up. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Apart from the coarse counts, what is the position with 
regard to the fine counts? You say owing to intense competition you have 
not been able to derive any benefit with regard to the coarse counts. What 
is the position with regard to fine counts ? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —As far as the fine counts goods are concerned, the 
prices are ruled by the position in the import market. What I mean is 
jf the imported goods are increasing in quantity, then the prices are kept 
down. If the imports are less, naturally the pricos will be maintained. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The prices depend upon the demand and sale and 
competition, j 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —It is hound to be so, 

Mr. Bahimtoola.' —Therefore the competition is keen even in fine counts? 
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Mr. Kasturbhai. —At present there is no internal competition. As far 
as the Indian mills are concerned, the competition is limited, but as far 
as the competition with imported goods are concerned, it is naturally very 
keen. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —If the consumption per head has been stationary in 
India have you been able to sell anything outside India? 

Mr. Kasturbhai.—No. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —What is your position with regard to markets outside 
India? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We have lost one after the other. The facts are there. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —What is the percentage you have lost since this pro¬ 
tection was granted? You have rightly pointed out that the object of pro¬ 
tection if it is adequate, leads to industrial development of the country 
and that would naturally mean a falling off in imports. If you have a 
natural industrial development there must also be an extension of the market. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —As far as the foreign markets are concerned, we are 
not able to compete with Lancashire or with Japan. As you know one of 
the fundamental conditions of Mody-Lees Pact is that we shall be in a posi¬ 
tion to compete in the colonial markets. The statistics will prove that we 
have not been able to regain any market worth the name as far as the 
Colonial Empire is concerned, but our exports to those parts have been 
declining or have been stationary more or less. Compared with 1932-33 
they have been reduced from 66-4 to 67-7 millions. 

President. —If you keep the Japanese and other competitors out of the 
Indian market, they are not going to sleep and allow you to retain the 
Indian market and also the foreign market. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That is so even with regard to the competition from 
Lancashire. While, as a matter of fact, because of the limitation imposed 
on Japan, Lancashire gains certain markets, we have not been able to 
derive any advantage whatever. That is my point. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —With regard to the fair selling price, what exactly 
does the trade understand by that term? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I believe we have dealt with somewhat exhaustively as 
to what we consider fair selling prices and how they should be arrived at. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —You hove discussed it in the supplementary memo¬ 
randum. Why I am asking this question is this that you are relying on 
the fair selling price as is generally taken by the Tariff Boards in the 
other enquiries or that you want to make any other addition to the fair 
selling price. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —No. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —In your cost statement you have included income-tax 
and super-tax. 

Mr. Kasturbhai.—Yes. 

Mr, Kahmitoola. —That is generally not included when we arrive at a 
fair selling price. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I don’t mind taking it off. I may have written it 
down under the impression that was one of the items included. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —And the second point is that I don’t find any men¬ 
tion of the Managing Agent’s Commission. \ 

Mr. Patel. —That is inclusive. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —When Government have specified in the terms of 
reference fair selling prices, I want to know whether it is the fair selling 
price as is understood by the industry. We have been asked to equate the 
fair selling price and not any price. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —All the comparisons have been definitely with a view 
to give a fair selling price to the manufacturer. 

Mr. Kahimtoola. —Fair selling price is a known term both to the industry 
and to the Government. 



Mr. Kasturhhai. —As far as India is concerned very definitely. 

Mr. Itahimtoula. —With regard to the costs that you have given in your 
cost statemont, our attention has been drawn that these prices are theoretical 
prices and therefore the Board cannot take them into consideration in 
arriving at the duty which is necessary to afford adequate protection to the 
industry. 

Mr. Kasturhhai. —Who told you that these are theoretical prices? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I wonder whether you have road the statement which 
was presented to us by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kasturhhai. —We submit that as far as these costings that have 
been given to you are concerned, they have been taken out by my Associa¬ 
tion from the costings given to us by 5 mills and I am absolutely in a 
position to substantiate it not merely from the prices that have been 
given but we have submitted our costings for the last five years to the 
Board and we can prove from thorn that there is not a difference of a 
farthing. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —M.y point was this that the one mill is not producing 
one quality of goods. Since there are so many varieties of cloths produced 
by that mill, is it not difficult to arrive at the cost of a particular cost 
except on a theoretical basis? 

Mr. Kasturbhai.^U the costings are not properly taken out, it will 
bo difficult for any one to sell in the competitive market which Tndia is. 

We are not working under a scheme of protection where there is plenty 

of profit and nobody will care what to manufacture and what not to manu¬ 
facture. The very fact that there is so much competition from all direc¬ 

tions—Ahmedabad is competing against Bombay and wc are both again 
competing against Japan and Lancashire—forces at least most of us to 
taka out exact costings and base our selling prices on those costings. I 
explained yesterday when the Board was on a visit to ono of our mills how 
the costings were taken out. If they were required to be substantiated, I 
would do so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I would like to see them substantiated. 

Mr. Kasturhhai. —M.y point is no unit of mill can bo run without 
proper costings being taken out as it will be the case in the matter of 
yarn whether 20s or 30s will pay the manufacturer. Before he decides 
he takes out the costings. Similarly in the matter of cloth he does take 
out the costings in on odd variety. His costings may not be very exact, 
but ordinarily the costings are taken out before that construction of cloth 
is marketed or sold or produced. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is it not a fact that the present prices that you 
have given as fair selling prices of cloths which have not been produced 
in your mills? 

Mr. Kasturhhai. —That is so, but that doesn’t mean that those costs 
are wrong. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Your point is that you have produced all these styles 
but that you have not been able to produce the requisite quality. 

Mr. Kasturhhai. —No. My point is this that as far as those fair selling 
prices that have been submitted to the Board are concerned, they have 
been based on the averago of 5 mills and therefore I submit they are 
correct. I am in a position to give you the costings which eould be substan¬ 
tiated from the cost figures that have been submitted to the Board. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Will you be able to do so in camera evidence if 
necessary? 

Mr. Kasturhhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—This morning wo were on the question of the terms of 
referonce and I agree with you that it is very essential that we understand 
the exact scope and nature of the terms of reference. You pointed out 
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quits rightly that imported goods could only mean goods which are being 
imported at the time from Lancashire, and it was on that ground, I take 
it, that you took objection to Lancashire's procedure of taking over to their 
country goods which you aro manufacturing and costing them because 
these will not be imported goods. 

Mr. Kasturbkai. —Not merely on that assumption, but my objection 
is because this enquiry is in connection with the Indian industry, i.t., 
to find out the fair selling prices for the Indian industry, it is essential 
that the fair selling prices of the Indian industry should be taken into 
consideration compared with those of the United Kingdom goods. If the 
enquiry had been held in the United Kingdom to find out the competi¬ 
tion that was being offered by the Indian goods, it would be proper to 
follow the method that had been suggested by the Lancashire Delegation. 
But as the enquiry is primarily concerned to give protection to the Indian 
industry, naturally the costings will have to be taken of Indian manufac¬ 
turers against the goods that are landed in India. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— ^Coming to the Indian side of the case, the terms of 
reference mention goods produced in India. Would it be correct to say 
that goods produced in India must mean either goods which are being 
produced at the moment or goods which will be produced in the near future? 

Mr. Kasturhhai. —Quite so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is to say, having regard to the period of pro¬ 
tection, goods which are either produced or which may be produced say 
within the next three years. Would you consider that as a reasonable 
proposition ? 

Mr. Kaxturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar.- —You were saying that certain classes of goods were 
still coming in. Take, for instance, grey goods. On the whole I take it 
that your position as well as that of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
is that with reference to grey goods, the duty has been offective and that 
goods are not coming into this country. Now you refer to particular 
styles of goods such as jaconets and madapolams. You said that they 
were coming in larger quantities still and you argued therefore that the 
duties were not effective so far as these goods were concerned. I want 
you to explain to me a lay man why you suggest that the duties are not 
effective with reference to particular kinds of grey goods and effective with 
reference to certain other kinds of grey goods. Is it due to fineness of counts? 

Mr. Rastnrbhai. —It is really the fineness of counts and particular 
spinning, which Lancashire is in a position to do. With regard to mulls, 
these are being manufactured out of mule spun yarn which is very fine. 
Therefore they are perhaps in a position to produce much cheaper or tho 
quality that is produced is superior, We are not in a position to compete 
with Lancashire. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —First, with reference to grey goods, can you give me any 
idea as to whether jaconets and madapolams are produced in this country 
at all? 

Mr. Kaxturbhai. —Some goods are produced. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Do you know of the quantities that are being produced? 

Mr. Kaxtwrbhai. —As far as the classification is concerned, it is not very 
clear. We referred to the Government of India and as the Government of 
India did not take any action, it has not been possible for us to give you 

figures. 

Mr. Mudaliatr. —I went through that correspondence. We have really 
nothing to do with it. You broke on the point whether you should begin 
first or Lancashire should begin first. You asked the Government of India 
to bring that classification in the case of imported goods and I thought that 
the 'Government of India’s position was that the imported goods had been 
sufficiently classified and that thov would begin the classification of mill 
goods. Virtually the negotiations broke off on that, if I may put it that 
way. 
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Mr. Kasturbhai. —That was not exactly the case and I think Rai Sahib 
Mookerjee will bear me out. When the Government of India did decide to 
have a proper enquiry made, the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the 
Ahiuedabad Millowners’ Association gave him such assistance as was in their 
power to give, and I believe that points have been clarified by such willing* 
ness and openheartedness that it could not have been done better in any 
other way. Had that very enquiry been taken up by the Government of 
India a few years back, the Board would have been definitely in possession of 
facts and figures which would have facilitated their task to a very great 
extent. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —With reference to other kinds of grey goods, the duty 
has been such that Lancashire goods have practically dropped out; in any 
case, they cannot compete with the Japanese imports and it is they that 
are really competing with your production. Take long cloth and shirtings 
in grey styles. I find from the figures that what you are up against in 
your bulk line production is Japan. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —And that competition is really keen on long cloths and 
shirtings in Japanese goods. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You stated in nainsooks there was very little coming 
from the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There is very little competition in bo far as nainsooks 
are concerned from the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That is so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That was also borne out by the evidence which the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce gave. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —On this question of fine goods, you suggested that there 
should be higher protection. I put to you the point of view that has been 
placed before us and I want your full criticism of that point of view. There¬ 
fore I would like to elaborate that, so that you may comprehend the whole 
point of view. If you go to really fine goods made of fine counts of yarn, 
it is obvious that at the present time there i'b no Indian cotton produced 
in the country which comes up to that expectation. I have had references 
made to the Central Cotton Committee and their report confirms it: that 
Indian cotton cannot be stretched for use beyond a certain point and that 
for really fine counts you have to go to Egyptian cotton and East African 
cotton. The position that has been put to us is this. The Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce say no doubt that when a mill uses imported raw cotton, it 
fails to satisfy one of the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission, 
viz., that the raw material should be found in the country. Ono of the 
three ingredients to justify protection is that. That is not the whole of the 
case. It is not alleged that fine counts should not be spun in the country 
or fine cloths should not be made in this country. In fact, it is a very 
legitimate ambition that the country should be self contained in these matters 
and it corresponds to the ambition of most other countries. The real 
distinction is whether the development of that particular trade should be 
under the shadow of protection or whether it should have, what one may 
call, a natural development. The point of view that has been pressed—I do 
not know just now how far it is outside the terms of reference: for the 
moment let us forget it—is this. We are producing so many millions of 
bales of cotton in India. From the point of view of the agriculturist, it is 
of the utmost importance that that cotton should be consumed. The extent 
to which cotton can be consumed at the present moment by the Indian mills 
is limited even making allowances for all the developments that can take 
place. The balance of the cotton has to be exported. If the agriculturist 
is to get bis price and if we are not to restrict the area of cultivation, in 
these circumstances if the industry is stimulated in the direction of advance- 
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Kent towards finer counts, with the necessary result that more and more 
of raw cotton is imported into this country and to that extent displaces 
the use of Indian cotton, what will be the ultimate evolution of the industry 
and to what extent will the agriculturist be hitp At the same time, the 
persons who put forward this theory realise that it is no consolation to 
shut down or to check the growth of the production of finer counts if 
unrestricted imports of fine goods come from outside. That is realised. But 
they argue that at any time the import of finer goods may be restricted 
under a quota system or by tariffs. When once the production of finer cloth 
is fostered in the country under the shadow of protection and the industry 
gets established, it will be next to impossible afterwards to curtail the 
production of fine counts by such mills. Not only that, but it will be 
unjust if after having fostered the output of that kind of goods, having 
allowed the mill to produce finer styles which can only be done by imported 
raw cotton, you were to take any drastic steps later after realising the 
effects of it on the agriculturist and they suggest that the import of raw 
cotton of the fine variety should not be allowed into the country. I want 
you to criticise that view as thoroughly as you can. 

Mr. Kasturbhai .—The various assumptions that have been made in your 
question are far from being correct. I shall deal with them one by one. It 
has been stated, if I understood your question aright, that India is not 
producing long staple cotton which is not true. As a matter of fact, in the 
Barrage area coming into operation, 1J" staple cotton which is the highest 
type in Egypt and which is capable of spinning 80s warp and not weft, has 
been produced, and utilised in one of my mills: I am thinking of taking 
a larger quantity this year. It has also been suggested' to me that I should 
encourage the growth of this cotton because it does not pay the farmer to 
grow short staple cotton which has something like 5/8" staple and which has 
necessarily to be exported to Japan. As far as that point is concerned, I 
submit that India is capable of producing sufficient long staple cotton which 
can satisfy her requirements. As we have stated in our memoranda, most 
of the cloths that are heing imported from the United Kingdom are from 
counts 30s to 50s. The bulk of the production is between these counts. 
These cottons with the efforts of the Indian Central Cotton Committee are 
very easily to be had in Tndia. As a matter of fact this year there has been 
a very large crop of Sind N. T. cotton which is capable of spinning 30s and 
32s warp and which has been greatly catered by them for the Bombav mills 
and Ahmedabad mills and which has been rightly taken up by both the 
centres. Therefore my submission is as far as the supply of cotton is 
concerned, it had better be left to the Cotton Committee who know their 
task and who are absolutely after it. As I say, experiments have been made. 
Cotton has been grown and cotton has been utilised. Of course it is only 
the beginnings that are being made. Every beginning has got a large scope 
in the future if given proper inducement. With regard to the export of 
cotton, you will find, if you analyse the figures that are submitted by the 
Cotton Committee, that a very large percentage—something like 80 per cent, 
of the cotton that is exported is below i" staple. That being so, it is 
incapable of being spun into counts even of 20s warp. For 20s warp we 
require l" staple. The cotton that is being exported is 1" and less. That 
being the position, that cotton will necessarily have to be exported for all 
times to come, unless India takes to hand spinning and utilises it for 
spinning coarse counts and weaving coarse cloths. But that is a problem by 
itself and it is very problematical whether it will happen. As far as the 
consumption of Indian cotton is concerned the figures have been submitted 
to you and you will find from that that the Indian mills have taken up 
800,000 bales and more during the last few years as the statement given by 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association and as the figures in the East Tndia 
Cotton report and the Central India Cotton Committee report show. There¬ 
fore it is not true to say that India has been taking foreign cotton and is 
not utilising to the best advantage the Indian cotton that is available. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—I don’t think that was stated by any one. 
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Mr, Kasturbhai. My point is that the consumption of Indian cotton is 
proceeding apace side by side with the imported! cotton from East Africa or 
®Sypt. As 1 stated, to the imports that are coming from the United 
Kingdom this enquiry has a definite reference. It shows that there is a 
particular market for the United Kingdom goods made of the counts that 
are indicated. If that is so, the only question that you have to decide is 
whether it is the United Kingdom that is going to supply the Indian market 
or whether it is the Indian mills which ought to be allowed to supply that 
market. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Of course I realise that this is a limited enquiry. But 
since the Bengal Chamber of Commerce objected on the ground of the 
industry not fulfilling the condition of the Fiscal Commission, I thought 
that it would be only fair to put the entire case to you on behalf of those 
who thought that there was a danger of too much imported cotton being 
used at some time or another in this country. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —It resolves itself into this whether it is desirable to 
import foreign cotton and utilise it here in the manufacture of cloth or to 
import foreign cloth into India. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —It would not come exactly like that. However I don’t 
think that it is necessary to follow that up. The problem is if under protec¬ 
tion more mills go in for finer counts, we will be faced shortly with a 
different problem from what it is to-day. It won’t be the same problem as in 
the case of imported articles. After all, imported articles can come under 
protective duties, but indigenous articles are in a different position. That 
is what T wanted to convey to you. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Even in Hardy’s report it is stated that as far as the 
Indian requirements are concerned, cloth consumption does remain more or 
less constant—not merely in quantity but also in Rtyles. India is a very 
conservative country and is not likely to change fashions as they do in 
western countries. That being so, if the fashion is for a particular kind of 
cloth, that demand is bound to be there. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—To go hack to our terms of reference. We are to equate 
prices, that is, price of imported goods with the fair selling price of Indian 
goods, and you suggest that fair selling prices can only be interpreted in 
the manner in which it has been interpreted by the previous Tariff Boards, 
that is to say, you have to take up each mill, allow various charges, deprecia¬ 
tion, interest charges, percentage on profit and so on. T want to understand 
from the point of view of the consumer what the effect of any particular 
scalo of duties will be. Very often the Tariff Board has been asked to 
assess the burden on the consumer of a certain level of duties and yon will 
find that the previous Tariff Board was asked to do that. I understood from 
the Bombay Millowners' case that at present various articles manufactured by 
Indian mills are being sold at prices which they call realised prices but which 
are far below fair selling prices. I understand to a certain extent your 
case is also the same. The difference of course comes in this, that a 
realised price is not necessarily a price which shows a definite loss to the 
manufacturer in the sense in which it is ordinarily understood by the 
layman, the realised price though it is a price at a loss, may still be a 
price which hrings him a certain amount of profit but not the profit which 
is calculated by the Tariff Board. Am I right? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —The last Tariff Board enquiry and the previous one 
admitted one thing and that admission was that as far as depreciation was 
concerned it is as much a charge on the costs as any costs that are being 
paid out actually, that is to say, as if you are paying out for your coal biit 
or your stores bill. Similarly as far as depreciation is concerned it may bo 
that veu are not paying it out but unless it is deducted and placed on one 
side that concern will not last for long and as such that charge must be 
considered in any enquiry. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I am not suggesting that it will not be considered or 
that it ought not to be considered. I only want to understand the point 
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because these statements are made in public and people may get a wrong 
view of things. .Realised prices which show a loss is a price which is a loss 
according to a certain scheme of working out profit and is not a loss in the 
ordinary bazar sense of the word. 

M r. KasturUhai .—If you take the bazar sense: he makes a profit of 
Its. 1,00,UIX) while he ought to place to depreciation Rs. 2,50,000. I submit 
it is not profit that has been made. It is really a debit balance of 
Its. 1,50,000. Merely because it has not got to be paid to some one else it 
looks like profit. It is not really profit, it is definitely a debit of 
Rs. 1,50,000. If a mill goes on making profit on that basis it will soon find 
that it has gone to the wall. 

Mr. Mudahar. —Let us put it in a slightly different form. There is a 
fair selling price which is arrived at; there is a realised price. At the 
present moment according to the figures supplied by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association there is a lag on the one hand between the fair selling price 
and on the other hand the United Kingdom goods’ imported price and on 
the third the realised price. If I put the order of preference in the descend¬ 
ing scale the fair selling price comes first; that is the highest. Then comes the 
United Kingdom imported goods price, what is called the wholesale price; 
and then comes the realised price. I am looking at the question purely from 
the point of view of writing my paragraph on the “ the Burden on the 
consumer ”, For instance the fair selling price is Re. 1, the import price 
is about As. 14 and the realised price is about As. 11. If we want to equate 
the price in order to bring it up to the fair selling price we say add 5 annas 
to the 11 annas: one rupee will then be the total price that will be the fair 
selling price. We have done our duty according to the terms of reference, 
I agree, when wo have put on that 5 annas. But I want to follow it a little 
after that. It does not mean that you are going to get one rupee in the 
market P 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —It may he, but the whole point is that merely because 
we did not realise that fair selling price therefore the Tariff Board will not 
recommend the fair selling price which has been conceded to all the 
industries, it will not be fair. 

Mr. Mudahar. —T have not gone to the stage of recommendation at all. 
I am on the point of understanding the position that arises. If the Tariff 
Board recommends a fair selling price and equates, to that fair selling price 
it does not mean that the industry will be able to push up prices to that 
level. 

Mr. Kasturbhai.— Certainly not, because internal competition will come 
into play. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —It does not mean that the 5 annas addition will be thrown 
on the consumer at all; very probably the level of price will still be the same 
even after that had been piled up. It may be that internal competition 
or the intervention of a third party will keep your prices at that level and 
• therefore the fair selling price will really be a sort of model price for you 
to aspire for at a distant dim future but has no relation to market conditions 
in the near future. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Not necessarily. If tho industry finds as it has been 
the ease in the Jute industry that because of internal competition it cannot 
realise the fair selling price, they may come to certain agreement and orga¬ 
nise restriction. In that case they will be able to realise their fair selling 
prices without burdening the consumer or the importer. Such a scheme will 
have to be evolved in case the fair selling price is not to be had inspite of 
protection. 

Mr. Mudahar .— A?, a matter of fact your realised price is not the fair 
selling price that can be got under protection. 

Mr. Kastvrhhni .—I do not follow. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There is a certain amount of protection given to the 
industry now. Your realised price is below. 
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Mr. Kasturbhai. —Not in. all cases; in some cases. 

Mr. Mudaliar. In some cases it is definitely below the price that you 
could get if you were able to push up to the protection limit. To a certain 
extent in the case of grey goods and to a certain extent in the case of 
bleached goods also the internal competition is acting as a big brake to pull 
down the fair selling price and the other is this double shift working. Do 
you think that your double shift working has any effect on it? 

Mr. Kasturbhai.— I don’t think that double shift working has any effect, 
as long us we are under an obligation to import 1,000 million yards—we have 
to import 20 per cent, of the supply that ,India needs. I can visualise double 
shift working being done away with the day we can produce 5,000 million 
yards which is our total requirement, and then I would immediately concede 
that the limit has been reached and internal competition is acting. But 
if internal competition is working in any manner at present it is merely by 
forcing the manufacturer to take to those qualities which are being imported 
and to compete with imported types. If you look up the figures which have 
been given in the statement in our original representation you will find that 
while there has not been any increase in the production of cloths made from 
counts 1 to 30s there has been an increase in the counts 31s to 40s and 
above 40s. These definitely go to show that pressed by internal competition 
mills are taking to finer counts and competing with imports which are manu¬ 
factured from finer counts of yarn. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Still competition in 30s is as keen as ever? 

Mr. Kaxtrubhai. —That is bound to remain. As far as counts up to 30s 
are concerned, the total consumption figure is reached and is remaining steady 
so to say. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —So far as that is concerned internal competition is keep¬ 
ing down prices and protection on that will not help to raise internal 
prices? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —No. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —So that the protective level will he a sort of model level 
which will be a guarantee to you that it will never fall below that. But so 
far as your own prices are concerned they will be assessed on an internal 
competition price? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That is so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —On above 30s counts you get to the stage of protection? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You were classifying the various classes of goods for pro¬ 
tection. You were introducing more classifications than those existing undor 
the present tariff and you were particularly referring to printed goods. My 
point of view is this, that mill made production of printed goods being as 
small as it is at present—not more than 1/11th of the consumption of the 
country—it looks rather an one-sided arrangement that import duties at a 
high level should be levied on 200 million yards of printed goods from 
Japan and United Kingdom to foster the growth and development of the 
industry which admittedly lacks many facilities to develop fully. You said 
as against that—and I was greatly impressed by that—that the handprinting 
trade is going on to a large extent. It so happens that I am very keen on 
whatever concerns the handloom weaver and the handprinting industry, hut 
supposing a higher level of protection is given to the printing industry, that 
would naturally mean that mills will take to printed goods and to that extent 
clash with handprinted goods and crush the handprinter. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Certainly not. Be it a protective duty or a revenue 
duty, it has been in existence for the last few years: side by side with the 
growth of the mill industry there has been definitely a growth of the hand- 
loom industry because protection which has helped the mill industry has at 
the same time protected the handloom weaving industrv. Similarly if protec¬ 
tion is granted to printed goods, styles that are being done by machines being 
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different to a certain extent from those of- the handprinter, to that extent 
the handprinter will have that advantage. 

Mr, Mudaliar .—As a matter of fact so far as the handloom industry is 
concerned I am afraid it is an industry which has been very little understood 
all over the country. The handloom industry, is developing because it is on 
styles in which you have not so far come into competition with power loom 
made cloth in many directions. Speaking of . the South Indian handloom 
industry I think we found as a Board that they were producing kinds and 
classes of cloth which were not produced by Indian mills, not produced 
fortunately so far by Lancashire and not even produced by Japan, and 
that is what has enabled the handloom weaver in Southern India to live. 
But when .1 come to printed goods which can come directly into competition 
with handloom goods, what will be the position? 

Mr. Kasturbhai .—I will show you the position when I take you round 
again to-morrow. The Fiscal Commission’s report says “ The rate pro¬ 
posed must evidently be adequate to the purpose in view, and will therefore 
depend in part on whether the Board contemplates merely the gradual 
establishment of the industry on sound lines of a period of rapid develop¬ 
ment. In exceptional cases a higher rate of protection, though imposing a 
greater burden on the consumer, may attain its object in a shorter time 
and may therefore prove to be a smaller total burden than a low rate 
continued over a long period. But this is a point which can only be deter¬ 
mined with reference to the conditions of each particular industry ”, 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Do you suggest that so far as the printing trade is con¬ 
cerned, a high rate of protective duty to stimulate the industry is justified 
so that there can be direct and pronounced development in a very short 
period throwing the burden on the consumer at the initial stage but relaxing 
the burden later P 

Mr. Kasturbhai .—T am not suggesting that a high rate of duty should 
be given to us to enable a rapid, growth of the industry. My submission is 
this, that under the present scheme of duties we have been absolutely unable 
to go in for the printing trade at all. By your terms of reference we are 
entitled to receive such protection as will enable us to go over to that lino 
and if such amount of protection is recommended at least we in Ahmedabad 
will be satisfied. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Take that statement of yours about the terms of reference. 
I do not know how ultimately the Board is going to work it out. But you 
have subdivided the industry into various sections and you are asking protec¬ 
tion on the various sections of the industry. The Government have divided 
it into two parts. When you are asking for protection on that ground 
there can be no limit that can be put on the industry. For instance you 
have suggested grey, bleached, coloured and printed goods; another person 
can go into further subdivisions: for instance in grev goods have a certain 
level of duty for dhotis, have a different set of duties on nainsooks, a 
different set of duties on jaconets, a different set of duties on madapolams. 
Is it your idea that when an industry is protected, it should be protected 
at every stage or is it the idea that protection should he confined to those 
bulk lines where competition is or was keenest and if those lines are properly 
protected the profit that is made out of those lines can be used for diversifica¬ 
tion and growth in other directions. Whether the conclusions were correct 
or not that was the premises on which Sir George Rainy said he was acting 
on the 1930 Bill, and he said where competition was keenest protection 
would he just and in other lines the growth of the industry will follow. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—So far as grey goods are concerned it is the hulk line 
that is produced in this country and it is common ground for us all that it 
should he sufficiently protected at the present stage. Having assured of 
that bulk line product being sold at remunerative rates, and it can he sold 
at remunerative r->t os onlv if industry eould organise itself, as you point 
out, and you eould get a much better price than the present unremunerative 
price, don’t you think that it is fair to expect the industry to earn more 
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profits and to put it into further lines of development without asking for 
specific protection at each stage and variety of production that the industry 
can bring out? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —The difficulty is this that attracting the capital 
required for the printing industry is somewhat different from that for 
starting a mill and producing various types of goods. It requires a very 
great technical knowledge to produce goods which will have to be marketed in 
competition with the Lancashire product and it is not merely a question of 
profit or loss so much as to enable the industry to incur extra loss which is 
bound to be incurred in the beginning to enable those styles to be produced. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —On the other hand there is another difficulty to be 
considered and I am patting it to you and I would like to have your advice. 
The production of printed goods, as you have pointed out, is a very technical 
matter: at the present stage machinery is not sufficient for production to any 
reasonable extent. It requires as a subsidiary industry, a copper plate 
engraving industry, which is not existent at the present time. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That is not so. There is engraving being done at 
C&wnpore. They have brought out special men from the United Kingdom. 
Engraving is being done; printed goods are being turned out but they are 
being turned out definitely at a loss. That is actually the position. It is 
not merely that engraving has got to be done in England. One enthusiastic 
industrialist did go in for this line and experimented for the last two years 
and over and he finds that he is burning the candle at both ends. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Is it the experience of that industrialist that the unneces¬ 
sary burning takes place from the Lancashire end or the Japanese end? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —From the Lancashire end. I shall submit to you the 
samples and the costings if the Board desires, 

Mr. Mudaliar. —We have told that with reference to coloured and printed 
goods the position is fairly accurate of the marketing conditions at the 
present time. I want you to tell me whether it is right or not. We have 
been told that there are coloured goods or woven striped goods produced in 
this country, that there are printed goods from Japan and that there-are 
printed goods coming from the United Kingdom. We were told that the 
real competition is between the coloured and woven striped goods produced 
in this country and the cheaper Japanese printed goods and that the prices 
of Lancashire printed goods are so high that they cannot really compete 
with the coloured and colour woven goods in this country and that to the 
extent that printed goods are allowed to come a little more cheaply into 
this country, they are really displacing the Japanese printed goods and are 
relieving to that extent the competition that exists on the coloured and 
colour woven goods. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —My knowledge of the printed line is a very limited one, 
as I have not deeply gone into it and I cannot speak with any authority. 
My friend who has been a pioneer in producing it and in getting engravings 
made at his place has given us costings and if you were to see them, you* 
will be surprised how competently those printed goods are being manufac¬ 
tured. As he says he is not turning them out at a profit. He is considering 
whether to continue or to close down the plant that he has got. 

Mr, Mudaliar. —It is very difficult to generalise on the experience of one 
individual. So many factors might have entered into it or the very scale 
on which he might have started might be small and might be unremunerative. 
Unless a more general attempt to produce that kind of goods is made by 
the industry, do you think that we would be justified in recommending a 
higher rate of duty on printed goods? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —You will be justified if you take the same view as the 
previous Tariff Board did which enquired into the Sugar industry. As you 
know by recommending duties it has done a very great service to the farmer. 
That is all I can say. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I just want to understand the manner in which you have 
arrived at the average fair soiling price of Lancashire goods. May I know. 
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in the first place, whether you also had a sort of circular instruction on 
the subject or whether you did not come within the scope of that circular. 
The circular has been given to us. 

Mr, Kastwbhai. —As far as our member mills from Which we found out 
the costings are concerned, they had to be given some instruction as to how 
to proceed with their work. These costings were not given to them. They 
were to find out actually as to what would be the costings according to their 
working conditions. Those costings were given, to us and we averaged them 
and submitted the figures to you. 

Mr. Mudaliar, —I understand in Bombay so far as the labour charges or 
the manufacturing charges are concerned, they were taken from the actual 
working of individual mill and costed, but so far as the block capital was 
concerned, the economic unit was taken as the block capital. Is your method 
the same? 

Mr, Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You built up an economic unit of 28,000 spindles and 
700 looms and put in the charge of depreciation at income-tax rates on that. 
You took one-third of the original block capital as working capital and 
put 5 per cent, interest on that and then added the manufacturing cost 
according to each mill. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yea. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —With the exact conditions of labour, wages and production 
in each mill. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —-And then you added 8 per cent, profit and arrived at 
those figures. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That is so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In the first place i should like to have your criticism of 
this view. I have been told that it is a theoretical oosting in the sense 
that I have fully explained. I have been told that when an estimate is 
made for the production of cloth and every millowner makes the estimate 
before he puts that particular cloth on the loom, you may arrive at a figure, 
but you may not have a fairly accurate idea of the cost of the cloth unless 
5 or 6 costings are made from actual experience. How far is that a correct 
proposition P 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —As far as we are concerned, we took out such varieties 
as were being closely manufactured by those mills and asked them to give 
us costings from their experience of the manufacture of those varieties. 
Supposing a mill gave costing for manufacturing 40s warp, we didn’t ask 
them to cost. Those mills which were actually spinning those counts or 
weaving those counts and turning out similar cloths as were being imported 
from Lancashire, were alone asked to give us costings and to that extent I 
submit our costings are likely to be much nearer the mark than any other 
postings that yon may have got. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —May I take it that these various mills would be in a 
position to produce cloths comparable or similar to those varieties imported 
from the United Kingdom? 

Mr, Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Are you putting them in? It would be very helpful if 
you did, because they will give the actual prices of Indian mill made goods. 

Mr. Shantilal. —Yes. We have submitted 9 comparable samples and some 
of them are included here and some are outside. They are based and 
manufactured from Lancashire samples and they have been supplied to you. 

Mr, Mudaliar. —I am thinking of the similarity with reference to these 
goods. The President says that he is putting the estimating work on two 
mills which were producing more or less similar goods, warp, counts, weft 
and so on. Those mills must be producing goods which are very similar to 
the samples that you have taken and if you can put forward those samples 
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with particular reed and pick, warp, weft and so on and prices, we would 
be getting very near what we are after, the comparability of samples. 

Mr. Shantilal. —We have taken out the costings from those five mills and 
those 5 mills are spinning nearly the same counts out of which the samples 
are manufactured. They are producing very nearly the same counts. It is 
not that a mill which is spinning only 20s and 30s that has calculated 40s, 
60s and 80s. Now we shall be able to produce parallel sorts from those five 
mills that will match these sorts and we have actually produced 3 sorts and 
the rest are outside, but they are also comparable to Lancashire sorts. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —If you could further enlarge by producing other sort3 
which you could get from these samples, it would be of great help. 

Mr. Shantilal. —Yes. As regards grey jaconets in finer counts, these five 
mills are making bleached sorts, so we won’t be able to produce parallel 
samples in grey sorts. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You could deduct the bleaching charges and then arrive 
at the prices of grey sorts. 

Mr. Chamanlal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You could give the bleaching charges separately. 

Mr. 'Chamanlal. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I have been told that while you make an estimate of the 
cloth being produced, the longer you produce the same cloth, the less is the 
cost; that is to say the longer the weaver gets himself accustomed, the 
greater becomes his expertness and the cloth will ultimately cost a little less 
than originally estimated. If you take a bulk line, it will be a different 
price, because the looms are adapted to that kind of production and therefore 
the cost will go down. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That is true. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In comparing costs of cloths both from Lancashire side 
and your side to a certain extent we have to bear in mind whether that is a 
hulk line, that is to say whether it is the line of goods where bulk consumption 
is taking place in this country. You agree that it is au important 
consideration P 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I find that these average fair selling prices require a very 
much higher rate of duty than exist at present or even what you are prepared 
to recommend for our consideration. I put it to the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association and they agreed also with that view. If you tako these average 
fair selling prices it will be very much higher than you have yourself recom¬ 
mended in your memorandum. In most cases it will go anywhere in grey 
goods from about 47 to 60 per cent. In some cases it goes Up to 73 per cent. 
In other cases it comes to 60 and 60 per cent. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —In our caseP 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In your case. Take these three mulls. ^ 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —In the case of mulls, as pointed out, at least there is 
one case, where higher duties will have to be there if we are to produce the 
mulls. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —If we are to accurately carry out instructions regarding 
the equating of fair selling prices and if you come to a line like the mulls, 
we have to recommend a duty of 76 per cent. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We gave these varieties as indicative of some of the 
varieties which are difficult of being manufactured by the Indian mills unless 
adequate protection is granted. We do not mean that our case is rested 
on these varieties. These have been cited merely as an example to show 
that the difficulty of the Indian manufacturer in certain styles is certainly 
greater. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What is the inference that you want to draw from these 
figures? I find on working out the figures that really it varies from 40 to 
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you want us to do? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —May I submit for your consideration that in any enquiry 
of this kind you have to start off with certain assumptions? Is that so or 
is that not soP 

Mr. Mudaliar .—It depends upon the assumptions. 

Mr, Kasturbhai .—Whatever conclusions you arrive at, you will have to 
assume something in order to come to the final conclusion. 

Mr. Mudaliar .-—That is so. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Take for instance some of these kinds that have been 
mentioned here. They are taken by us as Egyptian combed varieties. It is 
impossible, be he an expert or be he a superman, to say that a particular 
kind of cloth is definitely combed or is definitely not combed. It may be a 
new mill, with a very fine spinner, which may be able to turn out a carded 
quality which may be equal to the combed quality. The costs between the 
two will differ appreciably. In the one case if 20 per cent, wastage has been 
taken out for combing, in the other case it is merely passed through carding. 
It is only 10 or 15 per cent, wastage. Therefore the cost will differ 
materially. If you want a proper comparison, you will have to give us a 
definite basis on which to work. As far as the works costs are concerned, I 
am prepared to stand by them at any moment and for any examination. As 
far as those assumptions are concerned, it is difficult for any one to say 
that what he assumes is absolutely the correct thing and that he would not 
be misguided in assuming something else, particularly as I pointed out in 
the matter of fine grey where it becomes a question of carded quality and 
combed quality. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I will tell you my difficulty. Take nainsooks, items 15, 
16 and 17. Generally it has been your case that nainsooks are not coming 
in because the present level of duties are fairly high. You have made a 
special point of nainsooks. When I looked at your costs of 66666, 77777 and 
88888 I find that the amount of protection according to those costs varied from 
44-6 to 66-1 per cent. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —If that is the analysis of these figures on a line where 
you say there is very little of import and where you are able to stand 
competition, what is the inference that you want us to draw? 

Mr. Kasturbhai.— We have been all along given to understand that 
the qualities that are being sold to the Indian market by the Lancashire 
manufacturer are made from high grade cottons and instead of taking our 
own costings on our own cotton, we thought it better to take a higher 
type of cotton in order to arrive at the costings, because if a comparable 
quality was to be made which will equate with the quality that is being 
imported from Lancashire, we thought that would be the best proposition 
for us to take. Knowing as we did, generally speaking—whether it is a 
fact in actuality or not that is a different matter—knowing that Lancashire 
is turning out goods from higher grade cotton, we also took higher quality 
of cotton. That might have been responsible for certain disparity in the 
figures that we have submitted to you. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What would this table indicate to us really in consider¬ 
ing your case? To what extent and in what manner would you ask us to 
rely on this statement? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —To this much that in no case the present duties could 
be lowered by even one per cent. That is the only conclusion we want you 
to draw from this. These are the qualities which are so difficult to be 
manufactured by the Indian mills that if the duties are to be lowered, we 
will not be in a position to compete with the Lancashire cloth, and here 
again you have to remember that it has got to be taken at the fair selling 
price. 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —That I understand. When you say you are making 
similar type of goods, you mean out of Indian raw cotton and that makes 
all the difference. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —In some cases, yes, but not in all caaeB. In a parti¬ 
cular variety we may have taken Egyptian combed. Between Egyptian 
and Egyptian there is a difference of as much as Its. 100 per candy which 
will mean about 2 annas per lb. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— On what basis did you take that or is it on the basis 
of United Kingdom cloth. You felt that superior Egyptian cotton has been 
taken. Were you in a position to find out at all what cotton was used 
in the United Kingdom samples? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We can only find out whether it is Egyptian or 
American, a distinct variety, but we can’t find out what quality of Egyptian. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Therefore it is possible you might have taken a very 
much superior cotton. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

President. —Could we have a copy of the circular that you sent out? 

Mr, Kaslurbhai .—We had a sub-committee meeting and there we 
explained the position. 

President. —When we are taking your evidence in camera, we will hear all 
about that. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I should like you to refer to a paragraph in the last 
Tariff Board report to which you have made such frequent references. Your 
case is that on finer counts you want a higher rate of protection. Will 
you kindly refer to paragraph 156, page 152, of the last Tariff Board 
report? 

“ As regards cloths of finer counts, the bulk of which is now imported 
from the United Kingdom, our examination of the prices and weights of 
representative goods indicates that on cloths of average count 40 b to 60s, 
the specific duties will approximately represent a general ad valorem rate 
of 25 per cent. Above 50s, the specific duties will represent generally an 
ad valorem rate of not more than 20 per cent. In Appendix VIII we set 
out an analysis of the average weight and price of bleached goods imported 
from the United Kingdom during 1926-31. These goods consist mainly of 
counts abovo 60s. It will be found that taking the average price of 
bleached goods over the whole period, the specific duty we have proposed 
will be not above 17J per cent. Even on the relatively low prices of 
1930-31 the average incidence will he not above 21 per cent.” 

That is to say, forgetting for the moment the specific duties recommended 
by the last Tariff Board, if they had confined themselves to the United 
Kingdom goods aB we are now asked to confine ourselves to, the ad valorem 
rate of duty that they would have recommended on the United Kingdom 
goods would have been the rates mentioned in the paragraph which I jufft 
now read to you. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Not necessarily. In this connection I would like to 
draw your attention to the list they have given. What would have hap¬ 
pened was this. Instead of competing with Lancashire goods in identical 
qualities we would have taken to higher reed and lesser pick, reduced our 
costs and thereby obtained the present rate of duties. Am I clear? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I was referring to the Tariff Board’s recommendation. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —There they have grouped several varieties and arrived 
at this equation. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I am confining myself to bleached goods of finer counts. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I am also talking of finer counts. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —They lay down two propositions with reference to the 
United Kingdom goods. The first is that in counts below 50s. 25 per cent. 
ad valorem will do and the second is that on counts above 60s. the specifio 
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duty that they have recommended really works out to about 20 per cent, 
on that day’s price; that is to say, if instead of a specific duty they had 
recommended an ad valorem duty, it would have been 20 per cent, on that 
day’s price, and, on the relatively low prices of 1930-31, 21 per cent. That 
would have been sufficient for the industry, that is to say, if for the moment 
you could imagine the last Tariff Board to have been restricted in their 
terms of reference as we have been restricted, on that day the duties that 
they would have recommended as against the United Kingdom in bleached 
goods would have been 25 per cent, on counts 50s and below and 20 or 21 
per cent, on counts above 60s. 

Mr. Kasturbhai .—That may be. But those could not be the conclusions 
at which you could arrive in view of the fact that though the 25 per cent, 
duty has been in operation since then for the last two years, the imports 
from the United Kingdom have been going up and the Indian industry 
has not been able to compete in these particular varieties. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—That would only show that the Tariff Board was under¬ 
estimating the protective rate. 

Mr. Kasturbhai .—That is my point. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—I am now on the question of what exactly would have 
•been the recommendations of the last Tariff Board if they had not recom¬ 
mended specific duties and if they had only recommended ad valorem duties. 
As a matter of fact, on your 1934 figures, you get more than what they 
have recommended. 

Mr. Kasturbhai .—Will it do if I put in a statement on that point? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes. The last Tariff Board, if I have understood their 
report, went on this basis in calculating the protective duty. They said 
“ We will take the realised prices of Indian mill goods. As there is a great 
deal of difficulty in comparison and as we find it very, very hard to say 
which of the imported goods can be compared with which of the goods 
produced in this country we will take it that the realised prices of Indian 
mill-made goods are the imported prices of various goods that come into 
this country. We will take the bulk line of goods which come into direct 
competition with Indian goods. If it is Japanese goods, we will assume 
that the imported prices of Japanese goods are equivalent to Indian Mills’ 
realised prices, and if it is the United Kingdom goods that come into 
competition the Indian mills’ realised prices are the equivalent of the United 
Kingdom imported prices ” and then they fixed the fair soiling prices and 
it was the difference between your own realised prices and your own fair 
selling prices that they took as the margin that ought to be allowed and 
fixed the duties. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar .■—At the present moment, your realised prices are not the 
imported prices. They are below the imported prices and therefore we 
would not be justified in taking the realised prices as the imported prices 
of the United Kingdom goods. Why I am putting that point of view is 
this. If we can follow the line that the last Tariff Board followed, much 
of the difficulty about comparable qualities will immediately disappear. We 
need not go into all these meticulous details of warp and weft, reod and 
pick, to find out the comparability if we could assume as the last Tariff 
Board did that the realised prices of Indian Mills must be the prices of 
imported goods. You say that that cannot be done, 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —No, it cannot be done. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—This morning you were suggesting—and you were quite 
right and it was a point that I made—that to take the realised prices as 
fair selling prices was q'uite wrong. The reason is as you have pointed out 
that when an industry is asking for protection, the realised prices obviously 
are below the fair selling prices. If they were not, the industry would not 
.come forward and ask for protection, If that request of the industry is 
granted, it means that the Tariff Board and Government which pass the 
'protective measure put their seal of approval on the contention of the 
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industry that the realised prices are below the fair selling prices. I under¬ 
stand that. 

Mr. Kasturbhai, —I follow. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —But when as a matter of fact, as you have in this case, 
the industry has 25 per cent, protection, why should it not be assumed 
that the realised prices are the prices that would come up to the 25 per 
cent, protective duty? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I am sorry I hove not been able to follow. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —It is perfectly true that when an industry is seeking 
protection, the realised price is below the fair selling price. It is the 
difference between the two that is fixed as the protective duty. Here the 
position is not exactly in that virgin stage. We have advanced further. 
We are now working under a scheme of protection. This enquiry aska 
us to find out what adequate protection is. It does not necessarily suggest 
that the protection now given is inadequate. On the other hand, it might 
be inadequate or it might be excessive. We might recommend either a 
higher duty or a lower duty or we might come to the conclusion that the 
present level of duties may remain. Therefore to that extent it is not a 
de novo enquiry into protection that is needed by the industry. 1 o 
realised price is a price which is being realised by you under a protective 
Bcheme—not when the industry is absolutely unprotected Why should it 
not be assumed under such circumstances that the realised price is such a 
price as could be obtained by you with the full benefit of the protective 
duty ? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —If it goes to prove anything, it only goes to prove 
this that the 25 per cent, duty that has been granted has been inadequate 
and therefore the industry has not been able to realise the benefit of the 
protective duty, i.e., the fair selling price. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That I can understand. But when the industry goes 
further and says that the realised price is much below the price we would 
harve obtained with 25 per cent, duty. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That point is explained in our supplementary represen¬ 
tation. That is what we say : “ As laid down by the previous Tariff Boards 

and accepted all through in enquiries for the grant of protection, the fair 
selling price must secure to an average producer, not only a provision for 
the bare works cost but also other necessary expenses like interest on working 
capital, sales expenditure, remuneration for the agents, and a return of 8 
per cent, on the capital sunk. Such a price could not always be identical 
with the market price as the latter is influenced by the disparity between 
supply and demand and foreign competition ”. There are two factors which 
are at work; in fact there would be a difference between tho two and that 
difference would roughly measure the handicap which the Indian manufacturer 
has to work under. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— That is exactly the point I was on, that is to say, if 
these things are to be given as the previous Tariff Board hav$ .given, then 
you want such a measure of protection. But you yourself realise that 
Under present conditions you will not be getting that fair selling price and 
that owing to internal competition and several other factors your selling 
price must be something very much below what would be called fair selling 
price. Does it not prove that there is something which is out of tune 
with the present state of India in marketing conditions and in financial 
conditions in working out these figures and arriving at a fair selling price? 
The previous Tariff Boards have gone on a certain basis in arriving at the 
fair selling price. They have assumed so much for depreciation, so much 
for interest on working capital, so much for profit and so on. There is no 
reason why the present Tariff Board should not go on that basis. That is a 
method by which the fair selling price can be arrived at. But as a matter 
of fact you find in the industrial conditions prevailing to-day that the 
fair selling price is very much at the top and the real selling price very 
much below. If that is so, does it not show that there is something in the 
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present financial and monetary conditions and other conditions in India, 
particularly with reference to your trade, which makes it utterly a theoreti¬ 
cal proposition for a fair selling price to be worked out on the old basis? 
What 1 am suggesting is frankly this: is it not high time that that basis 
should be revised to bring it more in relation with the actual conditions 
prevailing in this country p 

Mr, Kasturbhai. —Definitely no. In one of our representations we 
have stated that because of the protection it has been possible for the Indian 
industry to change over from the coarser to finer counts. Your assumption 
is that though protection may have been granted to the Indian industry, 
still the Indian industry owing to internal competition is not likely to 
realise the fair selling price and so why ask for itP But the position is 
this: that until the time comes when the internal competition can replace 
the foreign competition completely, the Indian industry must have sufficient 
scope for realising the fair selling prices in those particular qualities that 
are being imported. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You have put forward two propositions really. You talk 
constantly of replacement. I think in your answers to the President this 
morning you have told us that what you are contemplating is not a replace¬ 
ment owing to the high level of tariffs but a replacement with a normal 
protective duty. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I am for gradual replacement. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In the normal course of things. As a matter of fact 
in very highly protected countries—take for instance the United States of 
America—imports are not completely stopped. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —As far as the question of gradual replacement ia con¬ 
cerned, you are bound by the terms of reference to restrict yourself to tho 
last two years and if you look up the imports of the last two years from 
the United Kingdom, instead of the Indian industry replacing the Lanca¬ 
shire goods, it is the Lancashire goods that are replacing the Indian goods. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I would not go so far as that reading the statistics 
as I have done. As you say, statistics can be made to prove anything. 

President. —With reference to the point you have raised about tho 
period—we have not of course decided yet how far back we havo to go—-I 
want to ask you one or two questions. How long have the present duties 
been in existence—I mean the 25 per cent.? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —4i years. 

President. —You just now said two years. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes, under the terms of reference. I have no objec¬ 
tion if you look up the last four years’ figures because during those four 
years owing to the reorganisation which Lancashire has brought about, 
she is forcing her pace in selling the goods cheaper and therefore her 
imports in this country are increasing. 

President. —I appreciate that. Do you draw any distinction between the 
incidence of the rate and the effectiveness of the rate? The present duty— 
call it by any name you like—has been in existence since 1931. 

Mr. Kasturbhai.— I draw a distinction to this extent that as long as they 
are revenue duties, it does not give any scope to the manufacturer, to put 
in anv new plant—new finishing machines, dyeing or printing machines—in 
order'to enable him to take to those lines. No sooner they become protec¬ 
tive duties, for the period for which protection is given, if he were to go 
in for those lines, he will not be disturbed in those lines. That is the only 
difference between a protective duty and a revenue duty. 

Mr Mudaliar—You have referred more than once to the diversification 
of its products by tho industry. As a matter of fact, the Noyce Committee 
was the first to consider this question of diversification. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— If T remember right, it was a specific recommendation 
or suggestion to the Bombay Mill Industry that if they wanted to escape 
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from the competitive nature of the Ahmedabad industry, they should go In 
for diversification. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Not necessarily. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I am talking of the actual recommendations of the Noyce 
Committee. What has actually happened is that while they have gone in 
that direction a few feet, you have traversed many miles in the direction 
of diversification. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —The Noyce Report did not really recommend protection 
to the industry except 4 per cent, for depreciation of exchange. That was 
the basis of the Noyce Report at the time. At the same time it considered 
the special difficulties of Bombay and they said as an expert body that if 
the Bombay industry is to be saved, a greater diversification and going 
in for finer counts against competition in those particular counts could only 
save the Bombay mill industry. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —It was not a recommendation for the Indian industry 
as a whole, it was a particular recommendation to the Bombay industry. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We were left out. When that enquiry took place we 
submitted that the only way in which the industry could make progress was 
by turning out goods which were imported. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Perhaps it was your suggestion that they passed on to 
the Bombay mill industry 1 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —May I refer to page 172 of the Noyce Report where 
they say that so far as Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association was concerned 
their view was definitely put forward that additional duties were required 
more for greater diversification than for protection against unfair foreign 
competition P 

Mr. Mudaliar. —But the main recommendation about diversification 
applied to the Bombay millowners. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —-I would like to ask you a question or two about the 
unspecified items. I asked the Bengal Chamber of Commerce what were 
included in the ‘ Unspecified ’ but they wero not able to explain it. See 
the item ‘ Unspecified ’ and you will find that in printed goods and also in 
dyed goods there is an increase over 1929-30 figures. I wonder whether you 
can give me details as to what they consist of. ' 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I understand all these unspecified items are given in 
the daily returns that are being taken out by the Collector of Customs. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am asking you because I want to know whether there 
is any competition in these unspecified items with Indian mill-made goods. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —That we shall give you. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to the question of yarns I find in your 
reply to the questionnaire you have stated simply that the South Indian 
mills would give us the necessary information as they are concentrating on 
the subject. You are at present not interested in the manufacture of yarns % 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We have been driven off the market. Formerly there 
was quite a number of mills which were manufacturing yarn, but as no 
protection was forthcoming the mills found it more and more difficult to 
continue to be spinners and took to weaving. There are only two purely 
spinning mills at present. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are you able to sell anything outsideP 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —No. 


Mr. Bahimtoola. Whatever you produce you consume in your mills? 

Mr Kasturbhai.—The mills have been so arranged that their spinning 
capacity has been adjusted to their weaving capacity. There are only 2 or 3 
per cent, of the production which can be marketed but the sale will be 
reduced as they send out more from Lancashire. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—You sell reject yarns? 


Mr. Kasturbhai .—We have to. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola.- —What is the quantity? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Very little. When a particular weft is being woven 
in the weave there are a few bobbins which cannot be woven into cloth 
These are taken out and sold as reject yarns. 

_ Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have seen the proposals made by the South India) 
mills with regard to the protection to the yarn industry. 1 would like t 
know your views as they have asked for increased protection. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —It is our view that the Indian spinning mills are in 
position to turn out each and every count and kind of yarn that is require 
in India and if protection is granted they will be able to turn out all th 
yarn that is required, and market those yarns. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In the statement you have given we find that yoi 
have been able to sell quite a large quantity of yarn? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

President. —One or two of the mills according to the costing statemen 
you have given us are selling yarns. It is not a negligible quantity. 

Mr. Patel. —One of ^he 12 statements we have given is particularly fo 
our spinning mills. You wanted us to give you a variety of products 
One of the mills is purely a spinning mill and it is selling the yarn. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Most of the yarn being sold there is one mill sellini 
to the other mill; it does not go to the weaver. Some of the mills ar 
selling, but that is all internal. 

President. —In taking out the costs if one mill is manufacturing yari 
up to a point and then selling that yarn that must have effect on th 
costs; on the other hand, equally any mill which is manufacturing clotl 
if it is buying yarn, that must affect his costs. We will discuss thes 
points with you to-morrow. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When the yarn is sold to another mill do you adi 
the charge for bundling and so on? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —It will bo sold at the market price. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Have you any concrete proposals with regard to yan 
or do you support the case put before the Board by the South Indian mills 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We generally support the case which has' been pu 
forward by the South Indian mills. 

President .—Do any of the mills here buy imported yarns? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Not to any material extent. 

President. —They buy artificial silk yams? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —They do. 

President .—Do they buy superior fine count yarn so as to he able t< 
make superfine cloth? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —For border requirements they sometimes do buy fron 
the Bombay mills or the South Indian mills or from Lancashire or Japan 
but it is a very insignificant quantity. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —With regard to artificial silk piecegoods, are yoi 
manufacturing any artificial silk goods? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Some of the mills are manufacturing mixtures. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—And your point of view is the competition in thes< 
goods is indirect? 

Mr. Kasturbhai.— That is so as far as Ahmedabad mills are concerned 
As you may have noticed during your inspection, several mills are turning 
out shirtings and what we call sushee where artificial silk is used, ani 
one is affecting the other. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In these artificial silk goods it is Japan that is under 
cutting you ? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I am not in a position to reply to that as I an 
not conversant in that line. 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —So far as yarn is concerned your mills are not really 
interested except to this extent that if yarn becomes so cheap that it is 
profitable for a mill to import yarn, it would be bad for the industry; 
that is the point of view, may I take it, from which you are interested 
in the yarn question? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We are interested from the point of view of the general 
economy of the country and of the industry. We believe that it may be 
profitable for the consumer to-day to have imported yarn, but if the 
spinning industry is wiped out because of very keen competition and no 
margin of profit left to them, the time will come when he will have to pay 
a much higher price for the imported yarn. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is true. My difficulty is this: you are producing 
80s and 100s and you are not selling any yarn. Fine counts are virtually 
produced mostly in Ahmedabad ; even in other places where fine counts ore 
produced very little is put on the market. The handloom weaver requires 
for his finer cloth counts above 100s, let us say. If you are not in a 
position to place on the market any counts like 100s and 120s the handloom 
weaver is virtually dependent upon imported goods; how does it help him 
if we put a duty on counts of 100s and 120s? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We are in a position to manufacture and even supply 
to the handloom weaver, but at present as it does not even cover the bare 
costs we do not want to touch it. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Have you ever tried to sell these 80s counts P 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —My mills are spinning and marketing 2/60s and 2/64s; 
though they are not very remunerative, but still they do not bring any 
definite loss, and I am quite sure 1 am marketing those yarns to the hand¬ 
loom weaver, 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I am talking of grades above 80s. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —It has not been spun so far. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Really these fine counts are produced by these mills as 
much as they are sufficient for their own requirements? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Usually that is so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I have not come across any mill which has suggested 
that it is in a position to supply 80s, 100s and over? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —The Sholapur mills supply the requirements of quit© 
a large number of handloom weavers in their district and if they find it 
pays them to sell 80s and above they will do so, but I do know that up to 
60s they are marketing for the consumption of handloom weavers. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Is there any mill producing mercerised yarn? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —I am in a position to produce any quantity of mer¬ 
cerised yarn that is required for consumption but it does not leave me any 
profit. Even if it gives us a small margin to cover my costs I should be 
willing to market them. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —At the present stage the position is that mercerised 
yarn is not being put on the market by any mill and it is only Japan that 
is really doing it? 

Mr. Kasturbhai .—Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Is there a large handloom industry in this part of 
Gujrat? 

Mr, Kasturbhai. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What are the styles that they put in? 

Mr.^Kasturbhai. —I am not in a position to say. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I have been looking into some of the figures of your 
overseas market. What I have found from a study of the overseas market 
is this: you are virtually unable to supply grey or bleached goods to these 
various markets, namely Tanganaikya, Uganda, British Guinea and so on. 
But I find that your supply of coloured goods has not considerably fallen ; 
in fact you are able to keep up the supply of coloured goods to those 
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markets. When you come to the Home market, our own country, the 
position is quite reversed and I find in grey and bleached goods to a certain 
extent you are able to stand on your own legs and that in coloured and 
printed goods you are not in a position to stand competition. What is 
the explanation for this apparent anomaly? 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Ahmedabad being an inland town. . . . 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I can understand your difficulties because railway charges 
are excessive, but I am not talking of Ahmedabad particularly but of the 
industry generally. The exports from this country are virtually in coloured 
goods competing in open markets on equal terms with the United Kingdom 
and to a certain extent with Japan, but when we come back to your own 
country we find that coloured goods is the one thing which requires the 
largest amount of protection. 

Mr. Sakarlal. —They are mostly hand-made not mill-made. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I can understand if they are hand-made goods because 
the styles are so different that they can stand competition on their own 
individual merits. That is the explanation I put forward at an earlier 
stage of the enquiry. I was told in the East African markets it was mill- 
made production. 

President. —There are some questions which I would like to ask you 
about costings. I do not propose to go into them in detail now, but before 
we adjourn, I would like to refer to one or two points. I referred a 
moment ago to the difficulty of getting a common factor in costings on 
account of, as I said, some mills buying yarns, some selling yarns to a small 
extent it is true, but still doing it and these yarns whenever they have been 
bought or sold do not appear to have been debited to the raw material 
but to different heads according to the judgment of the individual. mill. 
One mill, for instance, has debited it to stores. Naturally an item like 
that has increased the value of stores and we have to get to a common 
denominator in some way. Similarly as regards bleaching and dyeing 
charges you have been good enough to show where you have been paying 
dyeing charges outside and certain charges to other mills. You show that 
separately, but in particular, charges for dyeing and bleaching in some 
cases appear I do not know where—whether under the head wages or some¬ 
where else. There are one or two mills which give figures for dyeing and 
bleaching separately. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —We can give separate figures in those cases. 

President. —It would be helpful if you give me a note of the yarn you 
bought—some of you have given already but we would like information from 
all—the extent of the purchases of dyed yarn or artificial silk, similarly 
the extent of your sales and whether you have treated that under the head 
of stores or have passed through raw material account. Similarly with 
regard to dyeing and bleaching charges, please let us know where you have 
debited them, because we have found in certain cases they have been debited 
to some other item and in other cases they are spread all over which 
makes it very difficult to get a comparison. There are some mills doing 
double shift and some single shift. We would like to talk about that in 
camera to-morrow. We would like further to discuss with you about the 
allocations. I can understand where you have already a substantial produc¬ 
tion. If you have been running on a particular type and turning out a 
substantial production say in counts of 40s or 50s, it is quite easv to give 
a fairly good estimate of costs. If, on the other hand, you were doing that 
for only a short period. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Then it would be rather difficult to allocate. 

President. —I would like to consult you about that to-morrow. You have 
been good enough to give us for these mills the debits of expenditure under 
proper heads. I was wondering whether you could give us their balance 
sheets. 
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Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes with pleasure. 

■ President. —I would like to discuss with you to-morrow this question of 
depreciation allowances and in that connection we would like to know as 
regards these 12 particular mills what are the income-tax figures allowed. 
The income-tax people divide the allocations of depreciation as follows: — 

(1) Buildings 21 per cent. 

(2) Electrical appliances 71 per cent. 

(3) Machinery 5 per cent. 

(4) Bleaching machinery 71 per cent. 

For these particular mills you have been good enough to give us costings, 
sub-divide the block account and show us how depreciation allowances have 
been arrived at. Then we will be able to say whether they are averages or 
they are to be treated differently. You have got your figure from the 
income-tax people. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Yes, to-morrow I shall be able to give you. 

President. —I am only telling you what are the subjects which we would 
like to discuss with you to-morrow: the debits for interest and the allow¬ 
ances for working capital. I might mention one thing that we would like 
to discuss with you in detail and it is this: I notice in Ahmedabad as in 
no other part of the country as far as I can see—T am accustomed all 
round to the Calcutta side—supposing your block account is Rs. 1 lakh—on 
an average, all the capital that you have got to give against is Rs. 25,000 
the remaining three-fourths being borrowed money—not borrowed in deben¬ 
tures or taken in preference shares as is often the case in so many places 
but put up largely I assume by the Managing Agents and their friends 
or by people who have confidence in the Managing Agents entrusting them 
with the handling of their business. I appreciate that and could under¬ 
stand that. But when we are asked to give say 8 per cent, on block 
account we find that actually as far as your capital is concerned it is 
only perhaps } or less than J of your total block. As regards the remaining 
three-fourths I could understand if it had been debentures or preference 
shares. In that case we would be able to look into them and see what the 
rates are. We want to arrive at an equitable or fair terms of interest. 
You as Managing Agents are always getting a loan of money on short 
term or long term. I assume that probably as you guarantee you are 
entitled to charge a separate commission for that. You may say 4 or 5 
per cent. T only point out to you the problem is there and that you cannot 
expect the full amount of interest in respect of that 75 per cent, of your 
block to be allowed under head ‘ Expenses ’ and also to get 8 per cent, 
on the total as profit. I just mention these things so that you may be 
considering them and to-morrow when we meet we may be in a position 
to discuss them in detail. 

Mr. Kasturbhai. —Thank you. 

President— On the question generally of the cost of the block, whether 
we are going to follow the practice of the previous Tariff Boards in putting 
up a model mill or an ideal mill and applying block figures to that or we 
will be influenced by other considerations depends upon the talk we are 
going to have with you and our ultimate talks with our friends in Bombay. 
But it would help us a great deal if you could give us block figures. You 
are in the fortunate position here in Ahmedabad—more so than anywhere 
else—of having particularly self-contained mills. Some of you may sell yarn, 
or buy yarn but most of you arc very well balanced having just sufficient 
spinning machinery to keep you going. You are in a better position than 
anybody I know of to tell us what the cost of a mill is. I know that the 
cost to-day is probably different from what it was yesterday. On the figures 
that you have been good enough to give us showing the number of spindles 
and looms and paid up capital of the Company if you choose to make a 
calculation and applying figures of spindles you will find over these five years 



at least what the average value of a spindle or loom is or it may be we 
will have to go to an ideal mill. But it will be very nice and helpful to us 
if with the new mills you have been putting up recently—I do not suggest 
absolutely new ones but those put up two or three years ago—you could 
tell us what the differences in machinery prices are. Situated as you are 
with a balanced mill—spinning and weaving—you are in a position to tell 
us what the overhead is of an ideal mill. Having said that I don’t want 
to detain you any more. 
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THE BENGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Evidence of Messrs. M. W. LOWNDES and W. L. CLEMENT 
recorded at Bombay on 16th December, 1935. 

President. —Gentlemen, yon represent the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Clement■ —Yes, 

President .—We are very much obliged to you for coming all the way 
from Calcutta to Bombay to help us. You have sent us your case and in 
return we sent you a note of what the various Millowners’ Associations 
have said and we asked yon to be good enough to give us a fow notes on 
the points. You have just handed in the notes and I am afraid we have 
not had time to read them but I should very much like to hear whether 
you wish to modify or alter your statement of the case in any way as a 
result of the consideration you have given to the other cases. 

Mr. Lowndes .—I should like to read our statement: — 

“ In the first place, we should like to make it clear that the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce is a body of merchants trading in Calcutta. Some 
of our members are connected with the indigenous mill industry, and as 
such may not concur in all our remarks. We are mainly interested in 
fostering the trnde of India generally. We hold no brief for Lancashire, 
except in so far as she is one of the many sources from which our members 
obtain their supplies of textiles. 

We do not wish to modify our written statement. Stress has been laid 
on the point that, when ascertaining and considering comparable qualities with 
a view to equating the prices of Indian and Lancashire goods, only those 
qualities should be considered which are actually, we stress the word 
“ actually ”, heing imported from Lancashire today. This we consider is 
contrary to the terms of reference. If the Board do not unhesitatinglv 
agree with our contention that they should take into consideration all 
goods which are now or have been in the past imported from Lancashire, 
we consider reference should be made to the Government of India for 
clarification of the terms of reference- We submit that it is only fair to 
consider not only qualities which are still entering India today but also 
those which have ceased to enter India on account, in our opinion of the 
duties. We feel quite sure that the wording of the terms of reference do 
not, nor is it the intention of the Government of India that they should, 
restrict the Board’s activities to an examination of the very small number 
of cloths which are not only being imported from Lancashire today, but 
which are also comparable with Indian made cloths. Our experience has 
been that Indian mills have successfully made in roads into the imports of 
one style after another, so that in the market today there will only he 
found comparable cloths of the particular Lancashire style on which the 
Indian industry are now concentrating. We submit that if the Board only 
considers this very narrow case, it will not he able to collect sufficient 
material to form the average basis which it has been suggested should 
operate in equating prices, and which method of prooedure the Lancashire 
Delegation appear to have accepted. 

The method agreed upon as a basis for comparison is in accordance with 
our own case. We prepared our samples on the assumption that the Board 
would act in this way and we believe that our list is reasonably compre¬ 
hensive. In some instances we have been unable to ascertain the Indian 
mill selling prices. We suggest that the Board should ask the millowners 
concerned to supply these. 

Evidance which we have entered has been obtained from our various 
members and we have no doubt that they will he glad to amplify and 
prove same with documentary evidence should the Board so desire. 
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The Board has asked the Lancashire Delegation and will, we understand, 
ask us to produce a list showing all the importations from Lancashire since 
IViay 1934. We suggest that as the Customs authorities retain copies of 
invoices of all piecegoods imported, they should be asked to supply the 
information required. 

This method will ensure a complete list and will avoid the necessity of 
one importer having to divulge to another confidential information as to 
his activities. 

We are particularly glad that this enquiry has been undertaken because 
we feel that it is fully time for Government to consider the interests of 
the consuming public. 

Finally, we would ask the Board not to overlook that today imports 
from Lancashire only amount to about eight or nine per cent, of the total 
cloth consumed in India. We suggest that this very small quantity cannot 
have the very adverse effect on the indigenous industry which the millowners 
are endeavouring to maintain.” 

President .—We thank you very much for the very interesting opening 
statement. In that statement you particularly lay emphasis on the terms 
of reference and you specially ask that we should consider the reference 
wide enough to cover not only Lancashire goods coming into India at the 
moment but Lancashire goods that for the moment have stopped coming 
into India, perhaps as a result of the duties, perhaps for other reasons; 
and also goods that may in the future come into India from Lancashire 
because presumably if a duty is imposed the duty will be effective for a 
period of years. Therefore it will apply not only to goods actually coming 
in at the moment but goods which will probably come into India, I would 
like to say that the Board, and I personally, have not come to any consi¬ 
dered decision on this particular point that you raise. But if you will 
refer to the terms of reference it asks us “ to recommend on a review of 
present conditions and in the light of the experience of the effectiveness of 
the existing duties, the level of the duties necessary to afford adequate 
protection to the Indian cotton textile industry against imports from the 
United Kingdom.” Then it goes on to say “ By adequate protection is 
meant duties which will equate the prices of imported goods to the fair 
Belling price for similar goods produced in India ”. I am not prepared to 
give a ruling on the subject at the moment: I shall have to consult my 
colleagues and if we have any comments to make I Bhall let you know. I 
will ask you during our discussion this forenoon to bo good enough to 
cover whatever grounds you think you would be entitled to cover, namely 
goods which you think no longer come to India owing to the diities and 
goods which you hope to be able to bring in to compete with Indian goods. 
After all you have to take the immediate past, the present and the imme¬ 
diate future into consideration in a case like this and for the purpose of 
your evidence today just assume that the terms of reference cover all these 
thffigs that T have referred to. Now, you make a point here in your 
memorandum that most of thei competition today is indirect and not direct. 

Mr. Clement .—I think there is one thing there. When we wrote this 
memorandum we were considering ‘ direct ’ from the technical point of 
view. I think it has been agreed by the Lancashire Delegation since then 
that what was considered indirect competition technically has been taken 
as direct competition from the shopkeepers’ point of view or the consumers, 
point of view. 

President .—We only want your own views on that point. Along with 
your memorandum here you have filed an extract from a letter that you 
addressed to the last Tariff Board in 1932 in which you say “ Tn Calcutta 
buyers and sellers know nothing of reed and pick and counts of yarn and 

weight of cloth. They are guided by the feel and appearance not by 

technical details. It is going to be very difficult for the Indian importer 

and bazar dealer if he is not able to estimate accurately the amount of 
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duty to which his purchase is liable Is that still the view of the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Clement. —This was with reference to tho specific duties ami it is 
still our view that it will be difficult to work the specific duties. 

President, —Take tho first two sentences: is that the view of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Clement. —Yes, as regards tho shopkeepers and the upcountry 
buyers who coine in to buy. Perhaps the consumer at the cities is of an 
educated type and may have a limited technical knowledge. 

President. -Yuu say that the dealer and the big buyer and presumably 
the consumer have no knowledge of reed and pick or counts of yarn in the 
cloth and they arc guided by tiie feel and appearance and not by technical 
details. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

President. —I would like you to assume for the moment that I am 
personally a big dealer or a buyer or a consumer and l want you to put 
me wise to tho difference between tho different types of cloth. T want 
you first of all to tell me how do T arrive at comparable cloths in order 
to know which 1 ought to take, one again9t the other, the Indian goods 
against United Kingdom goods? 

Mr. Cl enient. —When a shopkeeper or an upcountry dealer comes in to 
Calcutta to replenish his stocks to sell in his village shop ho will have in 
his mind various ideas. He will probably have to sell u pugree cloth and 
therefore lie will have in his mind that ho wants a cloth which can be used as 
a pugree but may he as fine as 60s with a nico appearance and he buys 
one. He may on the other hand buy a little courser ono and can got down 
to as low as 40s. So that when he thinks that the finish of a particular 
pugree cloth is very attractive he may go up to 60s or may come down to 
40s if lie wants to go in for the cheapest thing. 

President.— You havo already scut ns samples of comparable cloth but 
there aro many more samples—we have at least 300 samples of cloth sent 
in to us foe one purpose or another—and the Board will he very much 
obliged if you will go through these samples when you can spare the timo 
arid get comparable samples in order to enable us to arrive at the fair 
selling price basis on tho imported goods that are available and the Indian 
made goods that are available. 

Mr. Loumdes .—We have already done that. Wo spent three hours on 
that yesterday morning and we have put a report on that. 

Mr. Clement.—' The Lancashire Delegation were good enough to take our 
notes and gel them typed. 

President. So that we may have an opportunity of discussing that 
before you leave. On the question of yarns, we had the pleasure of hearing 
the Southern India .Mallownors’ Association on Saturday and they*said 
tilut difficulties there might be in finding comparable samples of cloth but 
there could be uo difficulty in finding comparable qualities of yarn, t ou 
say you can help us with cloth, can you help us with yarn? You give us a 
list largely of reject yarns. People must bo importing something other than 
reject yarn? 

Mr. Clement. —Everything is fino reject yarn. We have been so hard 
hit by the duties that no medium yarn is coining in. 

Mr. Ltncndes. —T think T can say for my own firm: apart from one 
contract for dyed yarn we have not been importing any perfect yam for 
the handloora industry, certainly not for tw'o or three years. 

President.— If you are not importing any spinning yarn why do you 
want protection? 

Mr. Lov'ndes .—It is coming into Calcutta; wo don’t know much about 
Bombay or Madras. 'i 
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President. —We haye not divided this enquiry as regards yarn into power 
loom or handloom yarn. It is immaterial whether it is coming for the 
power looms or handlooms. What we want to get at is a comparison of 
the yarn prices, that is the selling prices of imported yarns with the fair 
selling price of Indian yarns. Please do not narrow down the terms of 
reference-to simply handloom yarn. We want to find out as far as possible 
details of samples of all the types of yarn that are coming into India just 
as you have been good enough to give the details regarding cloths. 

Mr. Clement. —I think the Bombay Millowners’ Association who claim to 
represent the mills in Calcutta should be able to produce that evidence. 
We fire not interested ‘ in the mill industry in Calcutta. 

President. —I did think that you are representing importers of yarn. 

Mr. Clement —We were in the past. 

President. —Perhaps you are visualising that these are imported direct 
and not through you? 

Mr. Clement. —They can’t be bought on the Calcutta market. Our 
imports are not cop yarn. 

President. —In reply to question 6 (a) and 6 ( b) you say “ The bulk of 
the yarns imported from the United Kingdom with the exception of cop 
yarns are used in the handloom industry Can you give us any inform¬ 
ation about cop yarn? 

Mr. Clement. —They are not available on the Calcutta market; they are 
imported direct by various mills for use in the mills. You can’t get to the 
Calcutta market and buy cop yarn for ready delivery. 

President. —You refer to 70s being sold in India. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes in small quantities. They are not regularly on the 
market, but from time to time they come on the market. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I would like to continue the trend of the discussion. 
You say: “there is practically no competition between British and Indian 
yarns.’’ 

Mr. Clement.• —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Am I to understand that the members of your 
chamber import only reject yarns. 

Mr. Loivndes. —1 think that is correct. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How do you say there is no competition? 

Mr. Lowndes. —There is no yarn. If there is no British 40s, there is 
obviously no competition, is there? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Not diroct competition. But is it a fact that 40s 
yarn were coming in before and have stopped being imported as a result 
' of the duty? < 

Mr. Lowndes. —40s yarn came into the Calcutta market up to and 
•including 1029. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Are you referring to any table here? 

Mr. Tjomndes. —I am speaking from memory. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I take it that there is no direct competition between 
reject yarn and the Indian yarn, 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes, T would say that the competition is indirect there 
in view of the fact that we have been forced to bring in what is commonly 
known as reject yarn in order to compete. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That means you are not able to import perfect yarns 
owing to price. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Exactly. 

it Jr. Clement. —I think the man who wants perfect yarn must have per¬ 
fect yarn for the cloth he is making and will not he prepared to use reject 
yarn. On the'other hand the than who is using reject yarn has no objection 

N 2 
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to using perfect yarn if he can get them. It will be better, stronger and 
unblemished. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do I take it that the yarns at present used by the 
handloom industry known as perfect yarns are ail mill-made yarns? 

Mr. Clement. —Yes and also Japanese and Chinese yarn. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —As far as United Kingdom yarns are concerned. 

Mr. Clement. —I think so except a certain amount of dyed yarn. There 
is also a little 60s Turkey red and a little. They are very minute quantities. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The price is given for one quality. 

Mr. Clement. —Speaking from memory 60s red comes to something like 
4 bales a month on an average. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —With regard to the point which the President asked 
you and contained in your memorandum, you just now described to us the 
method by whicli a dealer purchases his requirements from you. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do I understand you to mean that the dealer didn’t 
know the technicalities of the trade and when he came to buy, he could 
not distinguish between reed and pick and so on? 

Mr. Clement. —The upcountry dealers would certainly not know and in 
the import trade at any rate we don’t disclose to the first hand buyer in 
Calcutta or the Calcutta wholesaler what the picks and reeds of yarn are. 
Wo don’t disclose that. I think as the mill industry has increased its business 
in Calcutta, more and more people have got a certain amount of information 
and certain amount of knowledge about counts, qualities and so on, because 
the mills are in the habit of saying that they are selling dhoties of counts 
35/40 and that sort of thing dealers will come and tell you. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —But you as importers do not inform the dealers as to 
the counts, reed, pick and so on. 

Mr. Clement. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How does he judge the price of the cloth? 

Mr. Clement. —By feel. I think any one who is in the trade will be able 
to pick up a cloth and say by feeling that it is worth roughly Bs. 2. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —He has the experience which an ordinary consumer has, 
namely by feel and appearance he will be able to determine the price 
irrespective of its technical manufacture. 

Mr. Clement. —He has also got the trade mark to go by. The cloth has 
a trade mark on it and it has a number which is selling in the market in 
dozens of shops. He will be guided by that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Some standard mark which he has bought in the past. 

Mr. Clement. —He probably would not say “I want a new mark”. Wo 
will say if this is expensive, would you like to see the other which is new? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —He might himself come forward and say this particular 
quality is not saleable and he would like to have another mark. Would that 
not happen? 

Mr. Clement. —You sold me last year No. 1 which was too expensive I 
lost my money. I want something which has less pick and less reed and 
less counts or other alterations like that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In that case he would he entirely guided by feel and 
appearance. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —With regard to the memorandum von forwarded to us, 
I understand that you are representing the Importing Committee of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Lowndes. —We are representing the Chamber of Commerce through 
this Committee. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The Importing Committee, shall I say. 
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Mr. Lowndes. —They are the body of this Committee and we as delegation 
are actually representing the importing side of that. To all intents and 
purposes we are representing the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —I would first like to understand the emphasis you 
have put on the words “ imported goods ” contained in our terms of 
reference. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Imports from the United Kingdom. I think that is what 
we want to emphasise. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —To recommend on a review of present conditions and 
in the light of the experience of the effectiveness of the existing duties 
against imports from the United Kingdom, is that the sentence? 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —The level of duties necessary to afford adequate pro¬ 
tection to the Indian cotton textile industry against imports from the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You think that the imports should be considered 
irrespective of the date or the year on which they were imported. 

Mr. Lowndes.— I think so. If you don’t consider them, you will have 
very little idea of what would come from Lancashire supposing you decided 
to reduce the duties. A certain style of Lancashire which might have gone 
out might come in again if you decide to reduce the duties. Without con¬ 
sidering thi\t you would find it very difficult to know what is going to come 
in as a result of the reduction of the duty. You will get some idea as to 
what is going to come in if you do reduce the duty by looking at what did 
come in 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The point was raised by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association with regard to the terms of reference as well and they have 
drawn our attention to the paragraph which is contained in the resolution 
published along with the terms of reference. It is stated 1‘ On the expiry 
of the two years covered by the Agreement, the duties on British goods for 
the remaining period of protection would have to be decided ”. As a result 
of the agreement known as the Clare-Lees Mody Pact, protection was 
granted to the industry in May 1934. Though the duties on piecegoods 
existed since September 1931, protection to the industry was not granted 
till May 1934. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The paragraph lays down “ on a review of the existing 
conditions”, i.e., after the expiry of two years covered by the agreement. 
The millowners say that a review of the conditions should be made for the 
period of those two years and of the goods that havo been coming in after 
the protection for granted. This is the point of the Bombay Millowners’ 
^sociution and I would like to have your views on the subject. They are 
reading the Resolution as a whole which includes the terms of reference. 

Mr. Lowndes. —We put our interpretation on the actual terms of 
reference. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Your point of view is that even if you accept that, 
interpretation, it .will be difficult to get comparable goods which would give 
a fair estimate. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Sufficiently comparable goods and we also feel you may 
get the industry into a terrible hole. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In what way? 

Mr. LoW'ndes. —You may let in a flood of Lancashire goods by not con¬ 
sidering what happened 3 or 4 years ago. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —With regard to that the Bombay Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion have given a large number of samples of Lancashire goods which are 
really coming into the market. Have you seen them? 
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Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. I should not call it a very large collection. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am not talking of the quantity. 

Mr. Lowndes. —If you are talking of styles, they are very small quantity 
of styles. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Even if we take them from May 1934 would they be 
very small. 

Mr. Lowndes. —I should say so, except in so far as if you go back to 
1934, you will find in the market old goods which were imported three years 
before. If you take the goods imported since 1934, you will find there is a 
great difference. In one line put in by the Bombay Millownors’ Association 
in the Calcutta market, the last sale was made, speaking from memory, in 
March, 1934. 

Mr. Iiahimtoola. —Is the list that you have given here a complete list 
of all the styles? 

Mr. Clement. —I think it is fairly comprehensive. 

Mr. Iiahimtoola. —Would yon like the Board to consider them for the 
purposes of equation? 

Mr. Clement. —It doesn’t include a certain number of styles in which as 
far as we know there is no competition with the Indian styles. Fancy 
woven goods are undoubtedly coming in. We consider it unnecessary to put 
them in as evidence. So far as we are concerned, we do not think that 
there is any competition from the indigenous industry. 

Mr. Iiahimtoola. —-Personally I would like them to be put in. The 
Question whether they should be free of duty or whether they should he 
considered in a separate category is a very important point which the Board 
will have to decide. I would therefore like the list to he as complete as 
possible. It would help the Board considerably in demarcating the line and 
leaving the others in which according to you there is no direct or indirect 
competition with Indian mill made goods. 

Mr. Lowndes.—-Would you like us to put in further samples? 

Mr. Iiahimtoola.—It you have those lines which, according to you are 
not competing at all, then I would like to have those samples and their 
prices. 

President.— What do you actually mean by saying that they are not com¬ 
peting? In the first place have you in your own mind divided the trade into 
various things in which there is competition and no competition ? If you 
know that there is no competition, then you, gentlemen, can have no 
difficulty in saying where there is competition. 

Mr. Lovmdes. —There is a border line between the two. There are 
obviously many things on which there is no competition. 

President..— If you know definitely that there is no competition, you will 
have no difficulty in getting comparable goods whero the competition exists. 

Mr. Lowndes. —I don’t think there will be any difficulty in knowing 
where competition existed. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say : “ The British imports of Twills, Drill and 

Joans are far superior to Indian products and do not compete with the 
Indian production ”. Is that one of the categories that you now mean? 

Mr. Lowndes. —There is a firm called Horrocks, the world famous firm. 
[Nobody in the world will be able to compete with them In spite of the 
protective duties, it is going to America. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are they coming into the market? 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —This is a special thing. 

Mr. Lowndes. —I think so. There are one or two similar qualities, for 
instance twill. I notice Bombay mills put it in as ‘ 100,000 ’. Certainly 
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no Calcutta man would dream of wasting money by trying to compete with 
it. If somebody wants ‘ 100,000 it is no good trying to show something 
else. 

Mr. Jitihimtoola. —You huvo given us a complete list of the class of piece- 
goods manufactured in the United Kingdom which compote directly or 
indirectly and you havo drawn our attention that qualities from (i) to ( 5 ) do 
not compete directly or indirectly with the Indian production. 

Mr. Lovmdrs. —T think tho answer to that is that fancy styles depend 
on their design for sale. They sell because of the design. What actually 
happens as regards Indian goods is that the designs arc put on to an entirely 
different cloth. So the two are really not comparable. You may put a 
design of two-fold poplin on to an ordinary white long cloth and the thing 
moves on. 

Mr. Rahimtnola. —If you see tho next class given by the Indian Mills, 
you have specified those vory items and you say that these represent the 
lines manufactured in India which have had the effect of killing the impart 
trade. 

Mr. Clement.- -You take the design and put it on something far away 
down the scale and there is no use importing that any more. Take tho 
ladies’ dress for instance. You get your Paris model and somebody pavo 
40 guineas for it. A few months later, that model is copied by nil the ready 
made dress makers who arc doing tho cheap things, and the ladies aro not 
going to buy that model again because it is all the typists that will be 
wearing that model. 

Mr. Rahimtonlo.. —What particular trade hove you in view when you say 
that this trade is killed, though tho names here appear to bo identical. 

Mr. Clement. —I see what you mean. Our idea there is that our poplins 
are not to he compared with the so called poplins of Indian mills. Our 
poplins are niado of much finer yarn. 

Mr. Rnhimtonla. —Is there much competition between the two? 

Mr. Clement. —I should not buy one against the other. They would 
not be used for the same purpose. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—If you give us samples of all tho English qualities 
which arc not competing with the Indian goods directly or indirectly, it 
will be helpful. 

Mr. Clement. --It is n very difficult thing to deal with all these because 
these patterns and dosigns como and go. 

Mr. Jlahimtonla. —You hnve givon samples of goods made in India on 
page 21 of yonr original memorandum. 

Mr. Clement. —Exactly those are tho things we meant—2 cord poplins. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —These can bo made in Indiu. Do you maintain that 
they do not compoto even indirectly? 

Mr. Clement. —It is very hard to know whnt indirect competition is. 
I merely say this. Supposing somebody wonts to buy one of these very 
fine things and his idea is that ho is prepared to pay a rupee per yard. 
If he finds that it is Ks. 2 which is beyond his pocket, he is not going 
to go naked. He will hny something elBO. To thut extent there is indiroot 
competition. India is not going to go naked if it does not got Lancashire 
goods. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I do not think tliero is the least possibility of that. 

Mr. Clement- -Quite. 

Mr. Rnhimtonla. —You would therefore like to modify und say that the 
qualities from (i) to (q) do come into indirect competition. 

Afr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtnola. —You have given us a complete list of the United 
Kingdom goods, 
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President. —Is that a complete list of goods coming in from the United 
Kingdom ? 

Mr. Lowndes. —No. 

Mr. Clement. —Theso are only comparable goods. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —You say that you have given us for our consideration 
all the styles of goods coming into India through the port of Calcutta. 
1 asked you a question sometime before. 

Mr. (,'lnncnt. ■ Yes, as regards competition. I think that you do not 
want to consider anything more than the samples wo have put in. 

Mr. Lowndes. —This is not by any means a complete list of all tho 
samples of goods that are coming in. Wo thought that this would be 
sufficient for the purposo of the Special Tariff Hoard. 

Mr. Jlahimtoola. —f was not talking of the whole range. I see that 
these are all the styles that compete with Indian goods. 

Mr. Clement. Yes, compete in the sense in which the goods are 
compnrahlo. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —You have not given us samples which are not com¬ 
peting directly or indirectly with tho Indian mill made goods. Barring 
that, you have givou us a complete list of comparable qualities. 

Mr. Clejnent. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoula. —Take the first sample—Grey Dhooty. You have given 
tho reed and pick as 17x15. T.ater on you have given the reed and pick 
of the Jndiun sample as 12x11 per quarter inch, is that a comparable 
quality? 

Mr. Lowndes.—Yes. The United Kingdom dhooty is 1 lb. 13 oz. whereas 
the Indian dhooty is 1 lb. 11 0*. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Is 17x15 also per quarter inch? 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. 

Mr. Eahimtoola.— Later on. you deni with prieps. The question of price 
is very important because wo have to equate the prices and therefore T 
should like to have sonic moro information. You have given us the various 
charges here that you say are generally added to the c.i.f, price in order to 
arrive at the wholesale market price. All of these would comprise the 
wholesale price or can I exrlude any of the items? 

Mr. Lowndes. —Y'ou must include the whole lot to get at the wholesnlo 
prico. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —-What is the distinction between the landed price and 
the wholesale market prico? 

Mr. Clement. —To the landed price you will have to add 3 months’ 
interest, godowu rent, firo insurance, trade discount, h&KAr brokerage an3 
profit; in fact, all charges which would be incurred after the goods have 
been landed. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —I understand that you havo excluded some. Is there 
a difference between the two pricos? 

Mr. Clement. The landed price is c.i.f. price and landing. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Exclusive of duty? 

Mr. Clement.—Yes. 

Mr. Enhnntuola .—All other charges are there. 

Mr. Clement. —Exclusive of other churgcs. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —T would like to go into the question in greater detail. 
We have a large number of landed prices. Thu Millowners have supplied 
ua with wholesale prices and I want to find out the distinction between 
these two. Take the imported c.i.f. price first and then tell me what has 
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to be included to arrive at the landed price and what has to be included 
to arrive at the wholesale price. 

Mr. Clement. —To get from the c.i.f. to the landed price exclusive of 
duty, I think you would only add J per cent, for handling charges done on 
the jlietties and carting charges to bring it up to the godown. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —They will be included in both. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes, both the landed price and the wholesale market 
price. 

Mr. Uahimtoola.' —Is the c.i.f. Calcutta value per pound or per bundle 
or what? 

Mr. Clement. —Per unit. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —The unit is a package. 

Mr. Clement. —The unit in the case of dhooties would be a pair. In 
the case of grey shirting, it would be a piece, In the case of dyed goods, 
it might either be a piece or a yard. In the case of prints, it would 
probably be a yard in the case of Lancashire goods and a piece in the case 
of others. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —It is all according to the unit and not according to 
the package. 

Mr. Clement. —There are 400 pairs of dhooties in a package. Wo 
-calculate the quarter per cent, on that. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —The next item is interest on duty and landing charges 
for three months at 4 per cent. Why do you take the period of 3 months? 

Mr. Clement. —Under the ordinary Calcutta contract, a dealer is allowed 
three months in which to take delivery. He buys ex-godown Calcutta and 
he has a right under his contract to leave the goods in the seller’s godown 
for three months without having to pay any rent or taking delivery of them. 
But at the end of three months under the terms of the contract, he must 
till he is able to take delivery. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —Interest on duty and landing charges comes to 4 
per cent. 

Mr. Clement. —The seller would add that to his c.i.f. price. He will 
add the interest for three months because under the terms of the contract 
the buyer will not necessarily take delivery until three months have expired. 

Mr. Uahimtoola.— You are now talking of a large importing house 
which imports according to the orders received from his buyer or dealer. 
The practice is that the importing firm keep the goods with that house 
till he is able to take delivery then keeps them. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —And the dealer does not take immediate delivery. 

Mr, Clement. —He may. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —He need not take delivery until he requires these 
goods. 

Mr. Clement. —No. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —No charges are added. 

Mr. Clement. —On the 90th day on which he takes delivery, he can pay 
the contract price and 1| per cent, trade discount. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —You are adding II per cent, on his price. 

Mr. Clement. —The importer is doing. 

Mr. Uahimtoola. —You are charging interest only on duty and landing 
charges. 

Mr. Clement. —It ought to be interest on the duty and landing charges 
and on the c.i.f. price. 
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President .—Wo arc perhaps at cross purposes. On the one hand, wc 
have the landed price. The landed prise is the c.i.f. price piun landing 
charges. 

Air. Clement. —Yes. 

President. —Having landed them and put them in the godown and paid 
the duty on them, my colleague wants to know what are the various items 
which have to bo added to enable you to arrive at the wholesale selling 
price? 

Mr. Clement. —After paying the duty. 

President. Yes. 

Mr. Haitimtoola. —1 wunt to make some distinction between the two. 

Mr. Clement. — Right at the top, writo the c.i.f. price. Underneath it, 
place \ per cent, and then draw a lino and you get tho landed price. 
Underneath the total add the duty, the interest on duty and landing 
charges for three months at 4 per cent. Add alsu 12 annas lor godown 
rent. 

Mr. Ttnhimtoola. —Here the charge is different—4 annas per paekago. 

Mr. Clement. —The godown rent is 4 annas per package, per month. 

Mr. Rahimtuola. —What would be the value of the paekago? Will it 
bo 4IJ0 to 500 rupees? 

Mr. Clement. —A package of dboties will he Its. 800 Including the 
duty. 

Mr. Tlahimtoula. —TIero the value would he different in difforent cases 
if you charge it per package. 

Mr. Clement.- Yes. Four annus is so small that an average man does 
not take it into consideration. 

Mr. Rahimtuola.— The nest item is firo insurance. What percentage 
shall I tako? 

Mr. Clement. —i of i per cent. Draw another line and total it up. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is the wholesale market price. 

Mr. Clement. — No. Draw another line and add to the resulting total 
1 } per cent, for trudo discount. 

President. —Add or deduct it. 

Mr. Haliimtonla. —You add first and deduct it afterwards from the other 
aide. 

Mr. Clement. —1$ per cent, trade discount and J per cent, declared for 
the guarantee broker. 

Mr. Jtnliimtonla. —What is that? 

Mr. Clement. —We usually pay fur the guarantee broker who takes tho 
risk of the dealer paying the amount. 

Mr. Rahimtoula. —That is added to the cost. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes, finally you would have tho importer’s profit. 

Mr. Rahimtuola. —What about the bazar brokerage? 

Mr. Clement. —That would not come into the wholesale market price, 
bocauso the bazar brokerage is paid by the buyer. 

Mr. Rahimtuola. —The total of all that is tho wholesale market price. 

Mr. Clement.. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How far does it resemble Iho wholesale price as sui> 
plied to us hv the Customs Department? The figures given to us by tho 
Millowncrs aro those suppliod by the Collectors of Custom* at the various 
ports. 
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Mr. Lowndes. —For Customs purposes the Customs Department ask for 
the wholesale cash market price. They allow i .1 per cent, discount on the 
wholesale market value I think. The, godown rent and the interest on duty 
are (not)* included in the cash price. 

Mr. Rah im fool a . When the price of imported goods is quoted to you by 
a firm from abroad does not the importers’ commission included in that? 

Mr. Lowndes. —No. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —And no discounts also are included? 

Mr. Clement. There might be. They buy sometimes on what is called 
return commission system, the idea of that being this: supposing some 
unauthorised person saw your telegram he would not know what was the 
price or what was the rebate or discount allowed where there was one. Hut 
so far as our prices are concerned they are c.i.f. net prices. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. Supposing the importer has got his own shop? 

Mr. Clement. He still has got to add these things. He would have to 
add a little more. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. There won’t be the question of interest on duty, delivery 
period, guarantee, and so on. 

Mr. Lowndes. Interest of course he would have to pay. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. Interest will depend upon the amount he is able to 
dispose of. 

Mr. Lowndes. —I think the custom in Calcutta is to quote a price to the 
retailer which is cash price less It per cent, cash discount. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.—When you mention your sales price what percentage 
have you taken into consideration. over and above. the exchange ? 

Mr. Clement - -We have given you the c.i.f. price and we have given you 
the equivalent exchange, price, that is the priee in rupees, which is Its. 2-10-3. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —I want to know what the sale price is comprised of. 

Mr. Lowndes. —It is the price at which we sell direct to the dealer taking 
into consideration all the charges which Mr. Clement has enumerated there. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Should I' say that' if. I deduct the duty from the sale 
price, I will get the commission percentage? 

Mr. Clement. —If' you deduct from the sale price 4 per cent, and deduct 
the duty, you arrive at the c.i.f. price plus the importer’s profit. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Then should I say that if I deduct 6 per cent, from 
the sale price I got the duty paid price P 

Mr, Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have given us Dewhursts price. Exchange works 
out at 3 shiIlings=Rs. 2, therefore 15 shillings ought to be Rs. 10. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In 1928 the duty was 11 per cent.; so if you take 16 
per cent, and deduct it you won’t get the figure of Rs. 11-7? 

Mr. Clement. —Rs. 10 plus roughly 11 per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —And I would add your 5 per cent, in order to make 
it a sale price? 

Mr. Clement. —I rather guess that they were selling in rupees with the 
duty extra. Thoy would likely include all their commission or discount 
and godown rent, 90 days interest and guarantee and not the duty. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Most of the prices do not tally here. I am taking 
the equivalent exchange and adding 11 per cent, and 6 per cent, and adding 
25 per cent, plus 5 per cent. I think you had better revise the figures. 


Inaudible. 
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President. —Will you please revise all these prices; they don’t seem to 
me to work out as you have been describing to us. The point is you have 
given us what you call usual charges; when we apply them to your sale prices 
we find they are unworkable. 

Mr. Clement. —They are actually correct. 

President. —You mean they are the actual sale prices but not selling 
prices got on that basis? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is the very reason why I asked you what the 
selling prices are comprised in order to find out whether there aro any 
irregularities. I will take you back to the page in which you say “ There 
seems to be no similar quality to this made in Bombay ”. What exactly do 
you mean by this? 

Mr. Clement. —We mean there is no comparable quality. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is this grey shirting? There are so many Indian 
qualities in grey shirting that it may be indirect competition. Their sales 
are generally conducted by their trade numbers; the dealer buys according 
to the number and this I understand is one of the numbers of grey shirting. 
It may be very good quality but you cannot say that there is no comparable 
quality. 

Mr. Clement. —The man who wears it must have used it to replace 
something he has been using before. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.— Wherever you have given us prices of Indian quality 
I presume they are Calcutta prices P 

Mr. Clement. —I think so. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have said that you have not been able to get all 
the Indian prices. 

Mr. Clement. —They are all prices given by the dealers and I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of these prices. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They are not Bombay prices? 

Mr. Clement. —No. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Following up the last question of my colleague, you say 
in your statement that so far as goods made from imported cotton are con¬ 
cerned we ought to apply different tests with reference to this question of 
protection. 

Mr. Clement. —In so far as reference in this enquiry is in reference to 
prices. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is .your understanding of the terms of reference. 

Mr. Clement. —I think so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Referring to the first observation you made with refer¬ 
ence to our terms of reference that we should not merely take the effect of 
the duty since 1934, may I know from what date you think our terms of 
reference require us to consider the effectiveness of the duties. 

Mr. Clement. —Say 1930-31, as you yourselves suggest in the question¬ 
naire. But that was the boycott year and we should like you to go back 
to the normal years, say 1928-29, We Bhould like you to go hack to consider 
the position from 1929 which would be a fair year to take. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I was rather on a different point. When you take a 
survey of the conditions of the import trade, you may go hack as far as you 
like to have a complete picture of the trade. We were asked to find out 
the effectiveness of the duties. Do you make a distinction between the 
duties which the Textile Industry Protection Act levied in 1934 and the 
duties which were levied by the second surcharges in September, 1981, bearing 
in mind that the duties leaving aside yarn were practically the same? 
Therefore when you ask us to go back and consider the effect of the duties, 
do '-ou make anv distinction between the duties which are supposed to be 
levied as protective duties and duties which were exactly the same but. 
which were supposed to be levied as revenue duties? 
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Mr. Clement. —There would be no difference from the practical point of 

view. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In each case you would go back to the time when the 
duties now prevailing were levied for the first time? 

Mr. Clement.— To consider the effectiveness of 'the duties you must com¬ 
pare the activities of the mill industry and its effect on the import trade 
with the mill industry’s activities before the duties were really levied. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—From that point of view so far as the cloth trade is 
concerned, September, 1931, would be the starting point to be taken into 
consideration ? 

Mr. Clement. —There we get into the difficulty of the boycdtt. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The duties came in in September, 1931, and the effective¬ 
ness of the duties can only be understood by tracing back the trade before 
the duty was levied and tracing it forward after the duty was levied? 

Mr. Clement. —That is right. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —With reference to yarn the position is different. The 
present level of duties came into force in the year 1927 and even there the 
duties were reduced in 1934. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Let me take first the question of yarn. Do you suggest 
that the reject yarns do not compete with the yarns of identical counts 
which are mill made. 

Mr. Lowndes. —They are the only counts which we can bring to Calcutta 
and we obviously bring them in—because they are useful and because they 
don’t compete. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —.All that we can say is the perfect yarn is priced so high 
that it could not come in. Reject yarns being of lower price do compete 
with the perfect yarns of the local mills. 

Mr. Lowndes. —That is right. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—' Therefore to that extent the reject yarns are in direct 
competition with those produced in India. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You give the prices of all the reject yarns. 1 take it 
that is for a lb. 

Mr. Lowndes .—Yea. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— These cop yarns are yarns which are ready for the 
weaving shed. 

Mr. Loumdes. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —They are not in hanks. 

Mr. Lowndes. —No. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —As they are used only by the weaving sheds, you say 
that they are not in direct competition with the yarn produced by the pure 
spinning mills. 

Mr. Lowndes. —I should say no. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—It is quite possible for the spinners here to produce cop 
yarns. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yea. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Could you say that no spinner in this country produces 
cop yarn and supplies the weaving sheds ? 

Mr. Clement. —No, none at all. 

Mr Mudaliar. —Have you any idea of the amount of cop yarns that 
come in ? If you take the total imports of yarn and deduct the reject yarns, 
you can get the import of cop yarn. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 
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President. —Would you try and get us some information on that point? 

Mr. Clement. —I don’t think it is possible. We have a rough idea who 
the importer is. He is not selling in the market. He must be coming 
through the mill. 

President. —You say that there will be no competition, but we have hud 
it suggested to us that some mills for instance may be importiug better class 
of yarns, using them and setting free their production for sale to the 
handloom weaver. 

Mr. Clement'.— It is quite possible. 

President. —I am seeking information. All that we have heard is a 
suggestion. 

Mr. Clement. —We have no information. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Though cop yarns may not directly compete with yarns 
produced by the spinning mills, you realise that the use otf a large amount 
of cop yarns by weaving sheds would certainly be a handicap in this country 
to the weaving industry Which is eoinposed of spinning and weaving mills. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —So that we have to take into account cop yarn as a 
competitive factor not directly with yarns, but in relation to the cloth 
produced. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In your memorandum you make a very interesting 
suggestion which I should like you to further consider. You refer to various 
types of goods or classes of goods, whatever the word may be, which come 
from the United Kingdom. You say certain goods are not-produced by the 
mills and therefore there is no competition. Certain classes are produced 
to such a small extent that it is a handicap to the consumer to have these 
high duties on them. I think you refer to printed goods, dyed goods and so 
on. Before T come to the actual classification, am I to understand that your 
suggestion is that the rates of duties on those goods may vary according to 
the intensity of competition with Indian mills. 

Mr. Clement. —There is one possibility and that, I think, would he very 
difficult to work in actual practice. 

Mr. Mudaliar.—That is your suggestion in the memorandum submitted. 

Mr. Clement. —I think it would be very difficult, but it is a question 
which you must consider from the practical point of view. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You ore opposed to differential duties as applied to 
classes of goods. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Is it your suggestion that an average duty should be 
levied on all cloth? 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —How would you work out an average? 

Mr. Clement. —Take the biggest possible number of comparable qualities 
that you can get and work it back. Undoubtedly you have at the two ends 
some things where somebody may gain and somebody may lose. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Lot us go into the question step by step. Take two 
comparable goods. 

Mr. Clement.—Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar— Do you select them according to the bulk of their imports? 

Mr. Clement. —I don’t think so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Would you take individual pieces as comparable? 

Mr. Lowndes.— Yes, quality for quality. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Of individual pieces. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —And then average them all out/' 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is to say you take a piece of grey dhoti and compare 
it with a comparable quality of Indian dhoti. You take a piece of longcloth 
and grey shirting and compare it with the Indian made and then go to 
white and bleached. 

Mr. Lowndes. —I should not say one grey dhoti, but 10 grey dhotis, 10 
different classes of white mulls. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —And add up the prices of 100 different pieces. 

Mr. Loumdes. —You have to make allowances all the way round. That 
is one possibility. Another possible way of working it is to try and get 
production costs which will be very difficult. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I want to follow up this question. How do you arrive 
at the average to equate two pieces? As I understand it, you take 10 
different cloths of grey dhotis, 10 different cloths of grey shirtings, grey 
jaconets and madapolams, white shirtings, white nainsooks, white mulls and 
then you go on to dyed pieces similarly and to printed goods. Having got 
60 or 70 pieces, take their prices and average them and take the prices of 
Indian mill production and average them and then equate the prices and 
say if it is a case of specific duty, it comes to 5 annas per lb. and if it ie 
ad valorem, it should he 20 per cent. 

Mr. Lowndes. —It is very difficult to say yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Take the kind of goods that are not coming in now. 
You say that there are a number of goods which are not coming in. How 
would you take their prices? You want that also to be included. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Wo get quotations regularly. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What quotations you would ask us to rely on? Do you 
mean quotations made at the moment when the Tariff Board was constituted ? 

Mr. Lowndes. —Wo get quotations from various people in various places. 

Mr. Mudaliar,—"When you come to the question of quotations, would you 
take quotations which were obtained 6 months or a year ago before the 
Special Tariff Board was ever thought of. 

Mr. Lowndes. —It is awfully hard to go back and say what was the price 
12 months ago. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —How are wo to test the prices? 

Mr. Lowndes. —You can take the quotation A and quotation B. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Both know that there is a Special Tariff Board sitting 
in Bombay. 

Mr. Lowndes. —You can get actual contracts and try to equate them 
down to this. I daresay the experts might be able to get the quotations 
of 5th January and 5th September and equate them on cotton. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Unless the contract is for a large amount, it is quite 
easy to put up a contract at an artificial figure. 

Mr. Lowndes. —It might he possible to bring that up. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Have you got any old contracts or old quotations? 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. We keep contract prices for years. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —How would you work that out? 

Mr. Lowndes. —I have not thought of that. I do not know whether the 
experts could get true prices. I don’t think they could get at them. After 
all in one day it is selling and another day it is not selling. 

President. —You say in your case that there are some cloths made in 
Lancashire that are not coming in or doesn’t compete with the Indian mill- 
made cloths. On the other hand our Indian friends, the Mill owners tell us 
that they have actually made particular cloths in an attempt to compete 
with those particular cloths you refer to and they find that their selling 
price is so low that they can’t compete and they want a duty. 
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Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. 

President. —Could you tell us how we should proceed to equate the prices? 

Mr. Lowndes, —All that we can do is to produce comparable ones. If 
you go through them, you will be able to got at the cloth which used to 
come 6 years ago and would come in again if the duty was reduced to a 
certain figure and you can get exactly these qualities produced by the Indian 
mills. 

President. —Can you do that for us? ,1 don’t think I should. You are 
an importer. Can you do it? I do not know what inference we will draw 
from it. How do you meet the Mills’ case? 

Mr. Lowndes. —Presumably in those goods it is desirable that they should 
have protection. I think tho Bombay Mills’ case is that various mills 
produced white mulls and had to give them up. Some mills at any rate 
are successfully manufacturing white mulls and putting them on the market. 
1 don't deny that some mills are unable to do, but there are a great number 
of mills producing and marketing white mulls. 

President. —Do I rather gather that you criticise the Bombay statement? 

Mr. Lowndes. —1 do criticise. 

President. —I would rather put it this way. You accept the statement 
of particular mills that they have been unable to produce an article that 
competes, but in your experience there is a tremendous lot of first class 
mulls on the market made by some Indian mills and which does compete. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. 

President. —in your comparison of samples, you find all these comparable. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes, lots of them. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Please turn to the page where you give samples of Lanca¬ 
shire grey shirtings. You say that there has been no business owing to 
specific duty from 1931 onwards. 

Mr. Lowndes— Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You take this also as a quality to be compared. How 
would you give the present price of that quality? Anything with reference 
to the style which ceased to exist two or three years ago, you would like 
that to be taken into consideration in averaging prices? 

Mr. Lowndes. —We can give you that. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —My difficulty is how can I get at the landed price. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Only we can get the importer to quote it. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You mean quotations can be obtained now? 

Mr. Lowndes. —He has quotations which he can give you of 1931-32, and 
1933-34. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Have you got quotations of these? 

Mr. Lowndes. —Another reason 1 am certain in stating is that they have 
never got a chance which will enable them to sell. 

Mr. Mudaliar.- —With reference to cloth that has ceased to come in during 
tho last six months or one year, if you can get quotations of that cloth 
while the duty was on and send it to the Board, it would be of great help. 

Mr. Lowndes. —I could give for a certain number. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Kindly turn to Sir Shapurji Barocha Mills. You give 
your sale price. That you have already said is the wholesale price in the 
Calcutta market. 

Mr. Lowndes, —Yes. 

Mr, Mudaliar— -You give the percentage protection. I want to know¬ 
how you worked it up. You mean by percentage protection required by 
the millowner. 

Mr. Loumdes. —Percentage difference. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Between what and what? 
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Mr. Lowndes. —Per piece of cloth—Es. 1-16 and Rs. 1-6. 

Mr. Mudaliar, —You have merely deducted the sale price of the Lanca¬ 
shire cloth from the sale price of this quality and have quoted the percentage 
difference between the two. 

Mr. Lowndes. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I was very much misled by the percentage protection. 
In your representation you say : “ The Committee wish to stress the un¬ 

reliability tor the present purposes of prices obtained from the bazar and 
Customs because in many cases although given in all good faith these prices 
do not represent the true selling price ”. I wish you explain that. 

Mr. Lowndes.—We submit from the way in which the ad valorem duty 
is assessed, the duty is subject to a reduction or an increase as the case 
may be. The prices declared for the Customs may bear no relation or a 
varied relation to the prices at which these goods have been sold and at 
which they are brought into Calcutta. It may have been sold at Rs. 2-6. 
On the day when these goods arrive, by reason of the fact that the market 
is holding large quantities of that particular quality, the goods are not 
moving readily and the market price in consequence has dropped from the 
price at which these goods have been indented, so that the importer in sub¬ 
mitting the prices for assessment to the duty, gets the benefit of the drop 
in price. On the other hand, it operates entirely in the other direction if 
the price goes up. The goods may have been indented for at Rs. 2-6. At 
the time of their arrival, it may so happen that the market has run short 
of stock and consequently the price has gone up to Rs. 2-9. You bring the 
goods calculated at a lower price, but you find on their arrival that you 
have to pay the duty not on Rs. 2-6 but on Rs. 2-9. It is all governed 
by the law of supply and demand. 

President. —In a way what you lose on the swings you make up on the 
roundabouts. We are glad that you have drawn our attention to that, but 
I don’t think there is much substance in it. The Customs figure that they 
have got as a wholesale price and the Mills’ competing price, all that we 
will tako into account. 

Mr. Loumdes. —If you look up any particular invoice in the Customs 
you will find that the price mentioned in the invoice is not bearing a close 
relationship to the wholesale price submitted on the same day. 

President. —On this question of comparing prices, as yon know, according 
to the terms of reference, adequate protection should be given to the Indian 
industry. We will devise some method of arriving at their fair selling price 
as against your imported price. As regards the method of arriving at the 
fair selling price, have you anything further to say in that connection? 

Mr. Lowndes. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have submitted just now a statement which is 
rather comprehensive, and it is not possible to go into the details at present. 
But I just want to touch one or two points. In the first paragraph you 
say that you do not hold a brief for Lancashire but that you were one of 
the importers of their goods. 

Mr. Clement. —We looked it up and found that there were 20 different 
countries from which Calcutta was and is importing piecegoods. 

Mr. Bahimtoolu.—' Through your members P 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —But the bulk of your goods are coming from Lancashire. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In the next page you say “ We suggest that as the 
Customs authorities retain copies of invoices of all piecegoods imported, 
they should be asked to supply the information required ”. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —If we get the c.i.f. prices from the Collectors of 
Customs, will they be able to give us the dimensions, reed, pick, etc. ? 
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Mr. Clement. —No reed and piok: certainly not the counts of yarn. 
You will only get the quality number from the invoioe and that is connected 
up with the sample. You can analyse the sample and get the reed and pick. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The difficulty is that even if we get the number, the 
dimensions and particulars may not be correct. I understand that the office 
of the Tariff Board supplied to you a copy of the Appendix F submitted 
by the Millowners Association in which they have given you the numbers 
63000, 64000 and 56000 and also their reed and the pick. 

Mr. Clement. —In the first place they said that it was 42" wide but it 
is not. The width is as follows:—63000, 37" instead of 42", 64000, 41* 
instead of 42", 66000, 41" instead of 42". 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I shall be grateful if you will take some extra trouble 
and correct the figures if you find them wrong. 

Mr. Clement. —We will ask the importer to do it. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I will tell you why I want the information. I was 
wondering, when the Millowners obtained their prices from the Collectors 
of Customs, whether they got their dimensions from whatever information 
was available with the Collectors or whether they got it from the bazar. 
Therefore a check from you will enable us to find out whether the comparison 
is correct or not. 

Mr. Clement. —In our main statement you will find the particulars of 
“ 53000 ” given, viz., Dimensions 37 x 2Q: Reed and pick 61x43. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—Is your statement correct? 

Mr. Clement. —It was supplied by Messrs. Ralli Bros. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— If you could give us the information for all the samples, 
it would be possible for us to check them. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes, as far as possible, wo will give you. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You give Ralli Brothers’ Grey Jaconets and you also 
give the sale prices there. The piece is 20 yards long. I wish you verify 
that. 

Mr. Clement. —I also enquired and we were told by Messrs. Ralli Brothers 
that it was the average sale price of two pieces. We checked it also with 
tho Bombay Millowners’ price. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do I understand that in this statement you have ako 
dealt with the Ahmedabad Millowners’ case? 

Mr. Clement. —Yea. 

President. ■ — Hero is a letter which has been sent to us today by your 
Chamber. What does the last paragraph mean ? It reads as follows: — 
“ With regard to the Millowners Association’s view that in no instances 
are “ making ” prices of Indian and United Kingdom doth exactly tie 
same, the Chairman of the Imported Cloth and Yarn Sub-Committee Mr. 
W. L. Clement will doubtless deal with this point when he appears before 
the Board on Monday”. What does “making prices’’ mean? I suppose 
it should read as “ making particulars 

Mr. Clement. —I should think so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You make a statement regarding the interest on work¬ 
ing capital which I don’t quite follow. You have stated “ Interests on loans 
from Managing Agents should not be taken account of in calculating over¬ 
head costs as such loans are in some cases not really withdrawable ”. I don’t 
follow that. 

President. —Might I suggest that you leave it to us? 

Mr. Clement. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—I don’t mind. You make a statement about the 
managing agents. 

Mr. Clement.—'. It is a point we do not want to go into. 
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Jfr. Rahimtoola.— Yon have mentioned that overproduction is duo to thn 
prevailing system of remunerating managing agents* The question of 
managing agency system is hot one to be reviewed in this enquiry. But I 
take it that you would not object to a fair remuneration to the managing 
agents. 

Mr. Element.—Not at all. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—You have given us at the end statements with regard 
to the different qualities of goods that are imported, but it is not possible 
for me at any rate to get a clear idea unless the terms of reference are, as 
you say, clearly interpreted. As I told you, the Millownera' view is that 
the white goods importation has increased since 1931. 

Mr. Clement.*— No doubt about that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I see that the figures given by you also show a large 
increase. 

Mr. Clement .—There has beeh an increase. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .-—You want us to go back to 1925-26. 

Mr. Clement .—All these figures have been given to give you a long 
picture. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—The Millowners have stated differently from what you 

suggest. 

Mr. Clement. —Supposing we ask you to tackle from the year 1029. We 
have given you figures from 1929 onwards. It may be suggested that 
that probably 1929 is not u fair year to take as it does not give a fair picture. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—I am asking you What you consider to be a fair picture. 
The protection to the industry was granted in 1930. The existing duties 
came into effect in 1981. Boycott started somewhere in 1930 and was not 
oalled off till February 1932. The sales according to you take four or five 
months after the normal period and therefore you are not in a position to 
find out the effects of it. You say that 1932-33 will be a bad year to take 
and therefore you want us to go back to 1925-26. 

Mr. Clement. —Any year prior to 1930—1925-26, 1926-27 nr any other 
year—Of an average of the whole lot. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—In 1934-35 white good* like madapoluittj cambrics and 
muslins have more than doubled if you compare them to 1929-30 and even 
if you take other years you will also find the same results. In 1933-34 it has 
practically doubled. 

Mr. Clement.— There is a misprint somewhere. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Will you be able to give us fresh figures? 

Mr. Clement .—These were taken from the trade navigation returns. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— WS have got these figures; they are correct there is 
jio misprint. If the figures are correct you will admit that it has practically 
doubled. Such is the case with drills and jeans also. 

Mr. Clementi 1 —Yea. 

Mr. Rahimtoola—1 would like to Understand the item 1 unspecified \ 
If you take the figures under—" Printed Goods ”—you will find a head 
“Unspecified” which has gone up Considerably since 1929-30. There is a 
definite increase there also. 

Mr. Clement. —Yes, by half a million yards. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What are they composed of? There is an increase also 
under the same head in “ Dyed Goods ”. That is why 1 am interested in 
this large increase and I want to know what this consists of. 

Mr. Clement.—In dyed goods there has been more demand; they have 
become more popular. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Therefore since 1929-30 there has been an increase in 
some of the qualities of goods? 

Mr. Clement. —Yes, certain styles have become popular. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have given us an idea in your memorandum that 
there has been excessive protection and I am seeking information as to what 
excessive amount of protection would lead to. One would naturally expect 
the mills to show profits. 

Mr. Clement. —Not necessarily. I am not an economic expert but I think 
one possibility of the effect of protection is that it might lead to many 
noses breaking up as a result of internal competition. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Internal competition can only arise if the production 
is more than the consumption. At present consumption of Indian goods 
remains practically the same. The Lancashire Delegation has supplied us 
with very comprehensive figures showing the consumption per head. India 
is being supplied by three parties, namely Lancashire, Japan and India, 
and if tho protection is to prove successful and adequate, apart from being 
excessive, then it is quite natural that the mill production should go up 
and imports must fall. Have you any experience of the working of the 
Bengal mills? 

Mr. Clement. —We have no information. We are not interested in the 
Bengal mills. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You do not know the present condition of the Bengal 
mills P 

Mr. Clement. —IJo. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —With reference to this question of the imports of different 
styles of goods, to have a complete picture you find that while certain 
styles in white bleached goods have gone up, others have fallen. I have 
got figures for calendar years which I think will correspond with the fiscal 
years that you have taken, after full calculations are made. Taking white 
bleached qualities I find there are three or four main qualities which used 
to come in; dhoties and scarves in 1929 were 61 million yards. Could you 
explain why certain styles have fallen so much and certain styles have gone 
Up? 

Mr. Clement. —Take scarves. In Bengal at any rate tho imports have 
fallen; in 1926 it was 7,000, in 1929 it was 3,000 and in 1931 it was 1,091. 
Whereas everybody in Bengal used to wear some sort of scarf now they do 
not use any. That is one explanation. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —And nainsooks P 

Mr. Clement. —TJiat is the result of more successful competition in India. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Then why is there not excessive competition in jaconets? 

Mr. Clement. —A large quantity of these go to the Nepal border and 
they pay no duty and the finishes are peculiar. It has rather a special finish 
which is more difficult to imitate. 

President. —Gentlemen, we are very much obliged to you for having 
come all this way to give evidence and we shall be glad to hear further 
from you. There is only one point about yarns that I would like to refer 
to. I find amongst my papers here a comparative statement showing how 
particular yarns are in competition with yarns produced in Southern India. 
Are you familiar with any of them P Of course you have already told us that 
you handle reject yarns and you cannot tell us anything about cop or other 
yarn. Will Bombay or Madras be able to tell us anything about this? 

Mr. Clement. —In Calcutta if we want to get information about this we 
will go to the Calcutta millowners. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In rejects are there any names at all? 

Mr. Clement. —Yes, Raja & Peacock, Three Fairies, Raja & Tiger, Lady 
A Cushion and so on. i 
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THE MADRAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Evidence of Messrs. D. M. REID and Mr. N. RANGANATHAN 
recorded at Bombay on Tuesday, the 17th December, 1935. 

President. —Mr, Reid, I am very much obliged to you and your friend for 
coming all the way from Madras aud we appreciate it very much. In the 
case of most of the other witnesses who have come before us we have referred 
to the fact that cases have been exchanged. That is to say when you sent us 
your case, we passed it on to others and others’ cases have been sent to you 
and such being the case we asked the witnesses whether they wish to say any¬ 
thing generally, as to whether they desire to modify their statement or to 
confirm what they have said or to find fault with anything which was stated 
in the other cases before we proceed with the oral examination. Have you 
any statement to make? 

Mr. Reid. —Wo have had no communication from the Board on that sub¬ 
ject and having submitted our memorandum, we have nothing to add except 
such as may arise during this examination thiB morning. If necessary we are 
(prepared to send in supplementary memoranda that may be necessary to 
illustrate what we havo already done, but at the present stage we have no¬ 
thing further to add. 

President. —You say you have not had anything. Did you get any copies 
of the others’ cases? 

Mr. Reid. —-They went to the Chamber of Commerce and they were in cir¬ 
culation to the Members of the Chamber of Commerce. 

President. —Are you not representing the Madras Chamber? 

Mr. Reid. —Yes. I did receive them. 

President. —It was really with reference to these particular cases that we 
wondered whether you wish to make any special remarks and if you wish to 
say anything, you may say it now or later on. 

Mr. Reid. —We have had some of them only two days ago and wo had very 
little time to study the cases. 

President. —I realise that. The distance is so great. It must be very 
difficult for you. Let us go on to the oral examination and if necessary you 
will amplify it later when you have seen the cases. The first thing I would 
like to say as regards your own case is I am glad that you have stuck very 
closely to the terms of reference. Some of the witnesses have been inclined 
to rather digress, but as far as possible, so far as I can see, you have rigidly 
adhered to the terms of reference. In answer to question 1 you say: “ The 
general effect has been that United Kingdom piecegoods, taken over all their 
wide ranges, for which there is always a demand, are steadily proving to be 
beyond the consumers’ pockets owing to the high duties levied ”. We have 
had from other witnesses various reasons why the falling off has taken place 
in the business done in imported goods. You were simply saying here that 
the high duties have proved to be beyond the consumers’ pockets. Are there 
any other factors affecting your trade besides the high duties? I am not sug¬ 
gesting anything to you, but I am just wondering whether there aro any 
other factors which did affect the imports of Lancashire goods. 

Mr. Reid. —The only general factors covering the whole styles would be 
(1) Japanese competition and (2) change in fashions. I cannot think of any 
other factor at the moment apart from the high duties. The ‘ high duties ’ 
are the principal factor in the reduction of imports as shown. 

President. —You say the high duties were too much for the consumers’ 
purchasing power. The purchasing power is itself affected by the depression. 

Mr. Reid. —I think it has improved a good deal recently, has it not? 

President. —What was the effect of the boycott in Madras? 
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Mr. Herd .—Not very much. You know the Presidency of Madras has 
never boon very much affected by outside influence. It is internally national 
as regards its. own Presidency and it is extremely well run from both the 
European a»d the Indian point ef view. 

President .—There is one other point on this Question No. 1. You say 
that the consumer has to content himself with Indian Mill qualities, which, 
though cheaper, are poor value for the price exacted. Why do you »ay that 
the mill goods are poor value? 

Mr. Tieid .—For example white dhoties now being worn generally in the 
Madras Presidency are of coarser yarn, coarser cloth and generally an in¬ 
ferior article as compared with what used to be worn before 1931. You can 
see the samples we have put in, of the dhoties which were worn before 1931 
and the present Indian mills dhoties. If you see the two, cloth for cloth, the 
Lancashire cloth is a finer one. If these two qualities are presented, they 
would prefer the finer cloth. It must be admitted that to a certain extent 
when a man has worn a particular cloth, he gets accustomed to it. It may 
be now he is accustomed to the coarser cloth and he may go on doing that, 
but I hope not. t hope when you reduce the duties, it may be possible to 
go hack to the other side. 

President ..—You must not be too optimisti.e. 

Mr. Reid. —No, f am not. 

President .—For instance you speak about “ driving away ” and you 
specially say that as regards white mulls the attached samples of United 
Kingdom qualities with competing Indian qualities will show how this busi¬ 
ness is in grave danger of following the decline of the ethers. 

Mr. Yes. 

President .—-What, do you exactly mean by that? 

Mr. Reid .—What I mean is this: that the competition in white mulls is 
now being severely felt in very much the same way as the competition- was, 
say, in grey dhoties. I don’t think the Indian mills paid much attention to 
white mulls until comparatively recently. They are now doing it and from 
our experience very successfully too. This business attracted the notice of 
the mills and a great many qualities are now being made whoreas previously 
there were very few Indian qualities. 

President .—I assume that is a natural evolution that is taking place in 
the Indian mill industry. They are. turning over from coarser counts to finer 
counts and now you are beginning to feel the. effect in that particular connec¬ 
tion. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Reid.-r-Yes. I am not sure it is right to say in all cases it is finer 
cloth. Some cloth, is coarser, but it can he used for the same dyeing and 
printing purposes for which United Kingdom white mulls, are always used. 

President .—Somewhere in your representation you make a reference to, the* 
fact that the coarseness of the counts rather than the fineness is the trouble 
as regards some cloths. You say: “ It was hoped that the superior finish 

of the Lancashire production would give an attraction, but it will be seen 
that Ind. 12 has ah adequate finish itseilf. It has better body, a thicker 
feel, and would' be much more expensive foT Lancashire to make owing to the 
heavier yarns.’* Will you please explain these two sentences? 

Mr. Reid .—White mulls are used for a variety of purposes and some of 
them require cloth with rather more body in it than others for certain forms 
of printing and dyeing. We shall, I suppose, hear evidence about the Hand- 
loom industry. The other subsidiary industries such as the, processing of 
goods imported from the United Kingdom are very important. For those 
goods originally a particular kind of finish was required to facilitate the 
operations. There are particular instances in which, cloths with more body 
have, in some circumstances, proved more suitable and; this particular in¬ 
stance is a case in point. The most important point we wish to bring out 
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is the finish of the Indian article which has been produced so well and ap¬ 
parently at such a cheap price. 

President. —The finish of the Indian article may not be quite as superior 
as the Lancashire article, but it serves the purpose. 

Mr. Iteid. —Generally it has been improved. 

President. —It is rather an interesting point that you make here where you 
say: “ From our experience the wholesale dealer has a satisfying margin in 

Indian mill goods so that he can adjust his prices to be suitably below United 
Kingdom goods. On the other hand, the dealer in United Kingdom goods 
has to work on the barest possible margin to dp any business at all ”, 
Would you tell us a little more about that? 

Mr. Reid. — It is my daily experience and has been certainly so, for tho 

f mst 5 years, since the duties oarae into force in 1931 from our intimate know- 
edge of dealers’ affairs that their margins on British pieoegoods have been 
very small. We have known a number of them going into liquidation. We 
have known their losses and we have been closely in touch. I am not here to 
bring forward their Annual Reports, their Tncome-tax Returns to show what 
they have done, but I know from my own knowledge that they have worked 
on extremely narrow margins. As against that, I am constantly being im¬ 
pressed with the improved conditions of many dealers who deal in Indian 
piecegoods. If in Madras you had gone to “ Godown Street ” you would 
have seen for yourself the improving prosperity of those very dealers of Tndiau 
mill made goods. 

President. —It is nice to hear that somehody is flourishing in the Piece- 
goods Industry though the Bombay Millowners in particular and the Ahmeda- 
had ones too definitely say that most of the hulk lines that have been pro¬ 
duced in the Bombay mills are at .present being sold at prices woll below the 
fair selling prices. You, on the other hand, are telling us that you are sell¬ 
ing at a very very bare margin or according to what I see here in the samples 
at a loss. How is it that both can carry oh, the mills, on the ono hand, sell¬ 
ing at a loss and you, on the other hand, selling also at a loss. 

Mr. Reid. —I take it that if the mills say that they are selling at a loss, 
it must be so. That being the case, I can only say that we are holding on 
from year to year to these very old established businesses for sentimental 
reasons which are very great and for other reasons. We hope that some day 
We shall he able to revive it and that the few firms which keep on doing piece- 
goods business will somehow reap some benefit from their lean years and be 
able to wipe off the arrears. We are just holding on in the hope that we 
would see better times and presumably if the mills’ case is as you have stated, 
they are doing the same thing. 

President. —It is very interesting. You have been good enough to favour 
us with a lot of samples. My colleagues will have to ask some questions on 
the subject of samples. Have you had an opportunity of seeing the range of 

? am pies that we have in our office received from other Chambers, from the 
Lancashire Delegation and the mills? 

Mr. Reid. —No. 

President. —How long are you going to he here in Bombay? 

Mr. Jtteid. —I should like to leave to-night or to-morrow at 1-50. 

President. —Could you in the time at your disposal—we will give you focili-. 
ties to do it—go through the samples and give us a note, as far as you can, 
broadly, what samples you think are similar? You have been dealing with 
your own particular samples, but there is a wide range here and you mftv find 
some relation. We would appreciate it very much if vou could find time to 
go through those ranges of samples and tell us whether these samples aie 
sufficiently similar for our purpose. 

Mr. Reid. —Certainly. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—l had better take the question of sample first in order 
to find out the duties before I deal with one cr two general questions that 
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have been raised in the first five or six questions. May I draw your attention 
to Sample No. I. We have obtained criticisms from the Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion of Bombay with regard to the comparative qualities of the two samples 
and with regard to the prices and even in that respect, there is a differenco 
with regard to reed, pick, warp and weft and therefore I would like to ask 
you a few questions in that connection. What exactly do you mean by their 
landed price first of all? 

Mr. Reid. —The c.i.f. price converted into rupees plus landing charges and 
port dues. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What is the percentage of landing charge that you add 
to the c.i.f,? 

Mr. Reid. —-2 per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.' —Would you be able to give us the c.i.f. prices instead of 
giving these prices? 

Mr. Reid. —I could do that, but I haven’t got them here. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Would you be able to send them? It is true that in 
question 5 [a) we asked you to give us landed prices. But we have put an 
N. B. to question 5 (c) in which we said that we prefer to have the following 
charges shown separately namely imported c.i.f. prices plus landing charges, 
port dues. The exchange has been taken at 1/6 throughout. 

Mr. Reid. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I should like to get the actual c.i.f. prices please. 
Give me the most recent prices. 

Mr. Reid .'—I shall send you the information after reaching Mndras. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—This '2 per cent, includes harbour charges? 

Mri Reid .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.*- Take the question of the addition of this 5 per cent, 
which you have added over the c.i.f. price plus duty. This is according to 
you the wholesale price. 

Mr. Reid. —We have taken the figure as being the simple way of express¬ 
ing the wholesale price and the easiest possible way in which we could arrive 
at the wholesale prico at which we could sell. The incidence of that is not 
what it seems. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— There is some difference in the prices given to us by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and yourself and therefore I want to know 
exactly where the difference lies. Dealers’ commission, what is meant by 
that? 

Mr. Reid. —Goods in the Madras market are sold usually on these terms : 

1 i per cent, plus 30 days. If they take immediate delivery, they are given 
interest for 30 days at 6 per cent, per annum. It is J per cent., therefore 
1| per cent, plus f per cent, or 21 per cent. If they take immediate delivery, 
they get a discount of 21 per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.- —But you calculate at the rate of 6 per cent. 

Mr. Reid. —That is the interest rebate rate. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Interest on duty plus landing charges? 

Mr. Reid. —We have not taken that into consideration in this. Actually 
we work out our charges in a far more complicated manner than this. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I only want you to give me the details of this heading 
because I would like to compare with the figures given by others under simi¬ 
lar heads. In both cases, I find that the total addition is the same, viz., 
6 per cent. I am interested to know how you divide your charges. Yester¬ 
day I asked the representatives of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce what 
the percentage addition was and they said 5 per cent. I find that your figure 
also works out to 5 per cent. Therefore I want to know the details. They 
are charging interest on duty and landing charges for three months at 4 per 
cent. 
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Mr. Reid. —We have included all those items in the 1 per cent. Financing 
and J per cent. Other charges. We group them under these heads for the 
sake of facility. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Will you tell me which of these charges are included? 

Mr. Reid. —It would be very difficult to allocate every one exactly under 
these heads. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You need not allocate it, but you may tell me just which 
of these items you have included. Let us take the first item which is called 
handling and delivery charges. Is that included? 

Mr. Reid. —The importing firm has to pay that. Therefore it must bo 
included. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In the 5 per cent? 

Mr. Reid. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Then you charge 6 per cent, on what? 

Mr. Reid. —We don’t. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You said just now that you charge 6 per cent. 

Mr. Reid. —The period of grace is 30 days and we give 6 per cent, rebate 
on that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —If they clear the goods before that? 

Mr. Reid. —If they take delivery immediately they get 1 per cent, dis¬ 
count. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —If they clear them after 30 daysP 

Mr. Reid. —They will only get If per cent, discount. As regards the in¬ 
terest charge, it varies. Now I should say 3 per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —There is no such delivery period as 90 days. 

Mr. Reid. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do you charge godown rent? 

Mr. Reid. —We dc. not charge godown rent, but it ought to be included 
in our own costings. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .•—Does it come in your present calculations? 

Mr. Heid.—Under other charges. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What about fire insurance? 

Mr. Reid. —It comes in again under other charges. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The importer’s profit is 1 per cent, and the guarantee 
broker gets | per cent. Do you have any such items like that? 

Mr. Reid. —Some firms have guarantee brokers and some not. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What do they charge? 

Mr. Reid. —I should have thought that it would be higher than the Cal¬ 
cutta figure—say I per cent. But I cannot tell you definitely. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have not included that. 

Mr. Reid. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Your importer’s commission of 11 per cent, is more 
than what is in vogue in Calcutta. 

Mr. Reid. —That 11 per cent, importer’s commission is put in by me to 
bring the figure up to 5 per cent. Actually it works out to '1 per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That gives a wrong impression to the Board. 

Mr. Reid. —It docs. It is impossible, without a long statement covering 
three pages, to explain how that is worked out. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When you make a statement to us, we can only go by 
what is before us. Your statement shows that the importer is getting 11 per 
cent, profit. 

Mr. Reid. —I am not in any sense exaggerating. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —I am not disputing any of your statements, I am only 
saying that unless we get an explanation of the kind that you are just giving 
us, it would not have given us a clear picture. 

Mr. Reid. —I can tell you at once. If we take the landed price as 100, by 
adding on 30 per cent, we get 130. Now we give the dealer 21 per cent, dis¬ 
count on 130 which comes to 2'925. If you deduct the one from the other, 
you will get (130-00 minus 2-925) = 127-075. Then comes the duty which is 
worked out like this: We take the market rate at 130. Take 2J per cent, 
off from that. That was confirmed by the Customs here. That leaves 
126-75. Then we take off 20 per cent, from the market value to get at the 
invoice value. That leaves 101-40, On that 25 per cent, duty is calculated 
which comes to 25-350. If we deduct this duty from 127-075, we get 101-725. 
Finally, if we deduct the 4 per cent, and J per cent, for financing and other 
charges, it leaves a final figure of 100-100. In the above calculations we have 
not included anything for the importer’s profit. Therefore the importer’s 
profit is -1 per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I think it would require a good deal of time to digest 
that. I am glad that you have explained to the Board as to what it exactly 
means. 

President. —This 5 per cent, has been added to cover all charges. 

Mr. Reid. —Yes. It shows that we have been working on costs. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —With regard to the wholesale prices, do you supply 
them to the Customs authorities? 

Mr. Reid. —In some cases we have; in other cases it has been too long ago 
to do so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How have you arrived at the wholesale prices which 
differ from your actual selling prices? 

Mr. Reid. —The firms concerned have given us those prices. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have got them since 1931. 

Mr. Reid .—Certainly. They are the accurate sale prices of those times 
taken from their contract books. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I am not disputing the accuracy of these figures. I 
want to know the source from which the information has been obtained, be¬ 
cause we have also obtained prices of similar qualities that are being sold in 
Madras. They have been given to us by the Millowners Association after 
having obtained them from the Collectors of Customs. I want to know 
whether your source of information is the same or different. That is th© 
object in asking this question. 

Mr. Reid, —The information was obtained from the firms concerned and 
from our own market reports published in the papers. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Have you seen the Collectors of Customs’ prices? 

Mr Reid. —I often see them. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do they tally? 

Mr. Reid .—I have not checked them. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—I would like you to check them in some instances. 

Mr Reid. —I see no reason why they should be different. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—The reason why I am asking this question is this. 
Yesterday the Bengal Chamber’s representatives said that they would differ 
from the figures of prices supplied by the Collector of Customs. 

Mr. Reid .—It is quite possible that they may be different because the 
Collector of Customs depends on his specialists who go to the bazar and ob¬ 
tain the information. 

President .—What the Bengal Chamber said was that it would depend upon 
the rise or fall in the market. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—This is what they actually say:—“ The Committee wish 
to stress the unreliability for the present purposes of prices obtained from 
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the Bazar and Customs because in many eases although given in all good 
faith these prices do not represent the true selling price 

Mr. Reid. —They are quite right. Every Collector of Customs does his 
utmost to get at the correct prices, He can only depend upon his Appraiser 
who goes to the bazar and asks for prices. They may be correct or they may 
not he. If you go to the bazar to get the price, you may be told anything. 

President. —The Collectors of Customs and their Appraisers are all prac¬ 
tical men and they know what they are dealing about. The point we were 
discussing yesterday, if I remember right, was this. The importer has his 
own wholeaaJe price at which he imports goods and sells. If the market is a 
rising or a falling market, as the case may be, it does not follow that the 
Customs prices would be the same as the importer’s wholesale prices. 

Mr. Reid. —I think that is right. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do you oonsider that the imported c.i.f. prices supplied 
by the Collectors of Customs would be fairly reliable prices? 

Mr. Reid. —Yes, ordinarily. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —If they give imported c.i.f. prices of qualities that are 
coming in Madras, we may take them for the purposes of our calculations. 

Mr. Reid. —Prices differ a good deal throughout the year. I would re¬ 
quire notice. I do not know what they do in the Customs. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have given us prices at this port. Prices have a 
great bearing on the present enquiry, and it is necessary for us to obtain cor¬ 
rect prices. If you could give us some idea about the c.i.f. prices which we 
have got from the Customs for the imported goods coming into India it would 
be helpful. 

Mr. Reid.~~As far as I can see, they ought to he correct. 

President. —You say here ' the actual wholesale price \ What do you 
mean by actual wholesale price? 

Mr. Re-id. —The prices at which goods were sold wholesale in the Madras 
market or the bazar by the dealers 

President.—Yon have given us for particular years. Are they averaged 
out? 

Mr. Herd.—-They have been averaged out. That is what I understand 
from the various firms who gave us those details. If I might take an example 
in our main memorandum where my own firm is concerned, that quality 
(white mull) has been sold at a number of different prices. The only possible 
way of doing it is to take the average of the whole lot. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —What period have you taken? Is it an average for tho 
whole year? 

Mr. Reid. —Yes. up to date. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Have you been able to obtain December prices? 

Mr. Reid. —1 mean up to the date when we sent this in, i.e., to the end 
• of October. It may be that a number of transactions took place throughout 
the year or they may have taken place in one month or two months. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—You have given us prices for 1935. Do I understand 
that all these qualities are at present coming in Madras? I am now confin¬ 
ing myself to your 25 samples. Barring those cases, where you have specifi¬ 
cally mentioned, I take it that the prices that you have given us are all for 
the goods which are at present coming into your market. 

Mr. Reid. —Yes. But I cannot he certain in other cases. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —There are one or two qualities which you have specified. 
May I take it that those qualities which have not been specified are still 
coming in ? 

Mr. Reid. —I cannot say that they are coming in still. They of course 
came in in 1935 at some time or another. But I cannot possibly say that all 
the firms are still continuing to import. They of course imported those quali¬ 
ties some time in 1935. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —And these prices in all cases are not averages. 

Mr. Reid. —If there is one, the average is the same as the one price. If 
there are two, it is the average of both. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I should like to know the dates of the last importation 
of these qualities. 

Mr. Reid. —I cannot possibly give the information without reference to all 
the Arms concerned. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Shall I take it between January and March 1935? 

Mr. Reid. —Tt might he later. We had a very short time to prepare this. 
I don’t think they can have arrived later than September. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —With regard to Indian prices, what is the source of 
your information? 

Mr. Reid. —Actually goods purchased in the bazar or quotations obtained 
from the bazar. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Are they from the persons who deal in Indian goods? 

Mr. Jteid. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtopla.— Thdt means from the selling agents of those mills. 

Mr. Reid .—They were obtained by our agents. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —From whom? Certain prices have been found to be 
not accurate. 

Mr. Reid. —They were obtained from the people who sell the goods. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—They are the people who sell these goods. 

Mr. Reid. —Certainly. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Are they quotations or actual transactions? 

Mr. Reid. —In some cases quotations and in some other cases actual trans¬ 
actions. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have given ub the reed and pick and the warp and 
weft of Indian samples. Were they actually tested by you? 

Mr. Reid. —Analysed by us. Here I should like to say that it was done 
in a very short time to the best of our abiiity. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Does this remark apply to both Indian and United 
Kingdom samples? 

Mr. Reid .—I can say the information is accurate in regard to the samples 
furnished by my own firm because we know the details. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I may tell you what qualities, according to the Bombay 
Millowners, are not comparable. Take for instance example 12. The criti¬ 
cism they make is that they cannot express any opinion in the case of the 
cloth because it is not comparable, 

Mr. Reid. —You mean United Kingdom 12. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —Yes. The United Kingdom quality is grey and the 
Indian quality is hand bleached. 

Mr. Reid .—As I expressed before, the United Kingdom business was in 
grey and bleached dhoties. In everything from grey to bleached inclusive 
our business has either gone or nearly gone. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I would rather like you to confine yourself to the criti¬ 
cism made by the Millowners. Whether you are able to do business or not 
as a result of the duties, I will take that point up a little later. 

Mr. Reid.—What I. said now related to that, In the last line we say that 
no purchases have been made in 1935. We neither purchased nor sold all 
the way through. We found it impossible to obtain any really comparable 
qualities. Therefore we say this is what we used to make. We can't put 
anything against this. This is what we used to import. They have gone. 
I suggest the same remarks as No. 10 “ No comparable Indian mill sample 
available in grey ”. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Take sample No. 7—Textile Mill, Ahmedahad. 
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Mr. Beid. —We did not attempt to compare them otherwise we should 
have reduced or increased the price according to the reed and pick or warp 
and weft. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In the remarks you have made about United Kingdom 
13 and United Kingdom 14, do I understand that there is no Indian qualities 
that can compete with these qualities f 

Mr. Beid. —None, because as I say it is now impossible to compete. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say Indian mill grey dhoties and garries are mostly 
of a lower type. Is that indirect competition? 

Mr. Beid. —What is indirect competition? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is for the trade to tell us. 

Mr. Beid. —In our memorandum we have tried to be very clear and ex¬ 
plicit, and go down to the first principle in every case. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But the Board has to examine the question whether 
there is direct or indirect competition. What I understand from the trade 
by indirect competition is substitution, that is to say, prices may be such 
that one quality may be substituted for another. Therefore T want to know, 
when you say that the Indian quality is of a lower type and that you were 
doing this business formerly and now find it impossible to do any business, 
whether there has been substitution? 

Mr. lleid. —If we tried to produce the Indian article we can’t beat them 
in price and if they tried to produce our quality they have not reached the 
skill in manufacturing at present. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—Do I understand that the general practice in competi¬ 
tion is to produce the same quality of goods and match them? 

Mr. Beid. —We always have alternative qualities. I think it is quit© 
likely in this case, if the market were left to itself, we might have produced 
that quality now but fashions may have altered, anything may have altered 
and therefore it is impossible to compare the altered result now of fashion 
and other things with what they took before- 

Mr. Bahimtoola .-—When you alter from one Btyle to another that is 
because of competition of that style with the Indian article? 

Mr. Beid .—Sometimes and sometimes not. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —When you alter the style you try to match it with the 
Indian quality? 

Mr. Beid.—Wo are always trying to produce new qualities which may 
attract the public more. If we can’t compete in any possible alternative 
qualities I think it can be said to be knocked out by direct competition. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—It is not always that the qualities are the same? 

Mr. Beid .-—No. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—There was one point raised by the President to which 
I think your reply was that you recognised that the mills are not making 
money. 

Mr. Reid. —I don’t say that we recognise. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Well, let me ask you first how is it possible for the 
dealers of Indian cloth to be in a prosperous condition in Madras. Are 
they getting very much better prices than the mills are able to obtain? 

Mr. Reid. —They are getting a better margin than persons who are 
dealing in British goods. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —There are standard prices of Indian mills which you 
yourself have been able to obtain from the market. If they are realised 
prices then the money goes to the millowners. I don’t know, how they can 
said to he prosperous unless they are getting prices over and above those 
fixed by the mills as selling prices? 

Mr. Beid.—Presumably. We have no evidence of what the Indian mills 
soil at. It is inconceivable that the mills would give us any information 
about what they are selling at at a time when the Tariff Board is sitting. 



Mr. Rahimtoola. —The realised prices can be obtained over a number of 
years in the same maimer as you have been able to do for the United 
Kingdom goods for the last five years. It would be important for the Board 
to know whether the dealers of Indian cloth are realising a price for a cloth 
which is more than the selling price of the Indian mill. 

Mr, Reid. —I can give you one example on 13th November. The dis¬ 
count was 2 plus 2 plus | per cent., i.e., 4j per cent. Presumably it was 
intended to represent profit. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —How did you obtain this information? 

Mr. Reid. —There is a letter here (shown but not handed in). 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What is the year? 

Mr. Reid. —1936. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —This exactly tallies with the 5 per cent, which the 
importers get. When the dealer has got to buy from Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Calcutta. . , . 

Mr. Reid. —It is very largely free delivery, 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —But he incurs godown charges and interest charges and 
therefore 4} per cent, is not commission in the sense as 6 per cent, is not 
the commission to the importer. 

Mr. Reid. —The sellor of British piecegoods and the seller of Indian 
piocegoods have the same costs exactly over and above anything else. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—Haw do you know that this commission does not include 
some of the costs which the cloth dealer has to incur in getting his goods? 

Mr. Reid. —I should think that would be very small, about J per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You can only say from guess. 

Mr. Reid. —I know what it costs me in my godown in Madras. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What about the addition of 5 per cent, which you 
think is reasonable? 

Mr. Reid. —That is only connected with importing good* to Madras. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —My opinion is that you have not been in close touch 
with dealers of Indian cloth so as to be able to make a statement that 
42 per cent, is his profit. The dealer’s commission is calculated at 2i per 
cent. ? 

Mr. Reid. —Dealer’s commission can be taken as 2J per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Irrespective of all other charges? 

Mr. Reid. —Yes, 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —With regard to what the President asked you about 
the quality of Indian mill goods, you think they, are not easily comparable 
with the United Kingdom goods? 

Mr. Reid. —Sometimes they are and sometimes they are nob. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—Rat there are some qualities which are comparable? 

Mr. Reid. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —So that when you say “ the consumer has to content 
himself with Indian mill qualities which, though cheaper, are poor value 
for the price exacted ” it is merely a general statement? 

Mr. Reid. —That is so. I think the mill quality is steadily improving. 

Mr, Rahimtoola.— There are some qualities at present which can stand 
comparison with United Kingdom cloth? 

Mr. Reid. —I should think so. I think we have one or two examples. 
I should say that statement is becoming true with 90 per cent, of tho sales 
of the Indian new productions which come into direct competition with 
United Kingdom goods. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What are they? Mulls and nainsooks? 

Mr. Reid. —We have given a list of that. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —That does not give me the idea you wish to convey. 
Should I understand that in all these styles India is not capable of producing 
any comparable goods? 

Mr. Reid. —When you say comparable, they are not comparable in reed 
and pick or in yarn generally, but they suit the purpose, or taking the 
price into consideration, they are booked for the same purpose as these 
•imported goods. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I am talking of the styles which according to you cornea 
to 90 per cent, of the Indian production. 

Mr. Reid. —I have not been able to see everything produced by every 
mill: I can only say that may be 10 per cent, of the goods now produced 
in Indian mills in competition with British prices are getting near to being 
comparable. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I would just like to draw your attention to the question 
of dealer’s commission. You say “ In considering the samples of United 
Kingdom and Indian Mill qualities there are some important considerations. 
From our experience the wholesale dealer has a satisfying margin in Indian 
Mill goods so that he can adjust his prices to be suitably below United 
Kingdom goods ” and that the United Kingdom dealer has not got a satis¬ 
factory market, and has to work on the barest possible margin, and you 
suggest the example of 4J per cent, in the case of the dealer of Indian goods 
as against the percentage that the dealer of United Kingdom goods has got. 
Remembering that the millownerg say that they are selling below the fair 
selling price and that there is a great deal of internal competition, can I 
understand the difference to mean that the millowners are reducing their 
margin of profit to the barest limit owing to internal competition and 
putting it on to the dealer so that he may have an incentive to put the 
goods on the market. 

Mr. Reid. —I should certainly think so. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In that case the dealer’s margin of profit does not prove 
that the mills are making profit? 

Mr. Reid. —I think my statement is that the seller of the goods is making 
profit. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— Therefore that will have no bearing when wo compare 
the two samples of United Kingdom and Indian goods? 

Mr. Reid. —No. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— With reference to the particular samples you have put in, 
you have made very interesting arithmetical calculations. I do not want to 
go into technicalities more than I can help. You have compared different 
kinds of goods and reed and pick and counts and you have worked out the 
prices of Indian and United Kingdom cloths as the case may be if the reed 
and pick are identical. What experience have you got in assessing on that 
basis? 

Mr. Reid. —Considerable experience. As I stated previously, in alter¬ 
ing the styles to meet varying conditions of demand we know the full 
details of the cloth concerned. There is a simple rule by which you can 
calculate it. It can be found in any book on textiles. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Let us take an example. Take United Kingdom sample 
No. 4 and Indian sample 12—60x56 and 62x52. So far as dimensions are 
concerned that is an easy way of equating? 

Mr. Reid. —Yes. You take it off in proportion. But it is very near. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —But even there supposing the width of a cloth is 28" 
if it is 20 yards it will be one price and if it is 56" by 20 yards would you 
say that the cost will be double if it is double width P 

Mr. Reid. —No. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —What would be the margin, of difference in width taking 
dimensions into consideration? 
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Mr. Reid. —2 or 3". Unless you go over the margin between one width 
loom and another loom. There are a lot of adjustments. Generally you tuke 
the difference of 3 or 4". There is no general rule. The basic cost of the 
cloth includes a number of factors: for instance selvage is an expensive 
item. There are many other things about the make up of a cloth which, 
goes to make the initial cost. 

President. —So far as selvage is concerned it is there. 

Mr. Beid. —You don’t reduce the cost of selvage in proportion, but as a 
rough rule you can take it in proportion. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Would I be right in putting it this way; > if the loom 
is the same on which the cloth is produced, then the width doeB not very 
much matter? 

Mr. Beid. —I would not go so far as that. I should say the cost works 
fairly nearly in proportion to the width, near an inch or two. But it 
depends whether you go up or down. I think really it is a question you 
must ask one of the millowners. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —As you have worked it out here, I thought you would 
be able to assist us. 

Mr. Beid. —I am trying to make it simple. I am an importer and I have 
a fair knowledge. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Coming to counts, what do you do to equate? 

Mr. Beid. —I have not tried to do it, not the counts, but the reed end 
pick. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Heed and pick. 

Mr. Beid. —We costed each cloth and took the difference. I would give 
the Board a rough rule and it is this: if you add the reed and pick together 
in the one case and the reed and pick in the other and take the difference 
and work in proportion, it will come out somewhere near the other price. 
You must always remember that after the initial cost, it costs more to add 
an extra pick than an extra reed. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Your quality is 38s/46s and the comparable Indian quality 
is 42s/42s both ways. Am 1 to understand that you consider these two 
counts taken on the whole make very little difference in the calculation of 
prices? 

Mr. Beid. —My experience in Lancashire is that there are occasions when 
40s are cheaper than 44s. There are cases where 44s are cheaper than 
40s. 38s/46s would not be very very far from 42s/42s. 1 think it is a 
reasonable assumption to take. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is why you have left the counts alone. 

Mr. Beid. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Taking reeds and picks, in the one case it is 74 x 64 and 
in the other 72 x 64. Totalling them up, in the one case it comes to 138 
and in the other 136, a difference of 2. What you have done if you have 
reduced the reed in United Kingdom sample. 

Mr. Beid. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is to say you reduced it by 2 in the warp. 

Mr. Beid. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —And you arrived at tho price of United Kingdom goods 
which is practically identical in physical texture to the Indian sample and 
you have given the price, 

Mr. Beid. —Yes, 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Do you think that is a fair way of arriving at the equated 
price ? 

Mr. Reid. —We did not do this by rough rule. We costed each cloth 
and took the propor differences to the best of our ability. How tho Indian 
mills cost their cloth, I do not know. That is the best thing we could do. 

If there are mistakes, I am sorry. Probably there are mistakes.. 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —Apart from the technical details, you have put these 
two samples as being in the opinion of the ordinary dealer fairly com¬ 
parable goods. One can be substituted for the other if the price factor 
does not seriously come in the way. That is the reading of these examples. 

Mr. Reid. —Yes. 

President, —You make particular reference to the question of finish, 
sample 23. You say “ This is another case of substitution of an inferior 
Indian made quality against United Kingdom quality. The United Kingdom 
has in the past done extensive business in White Nainsooks, their main 
feature being their finish. It is impossible to produce this finish in India 
but they have substituted a low quality mull such as Ind. 5 saleable at a very 
low price. Although the finish is desired the difference in price is so great 
that the buyer is forced to forgo the better article ”. Will you explain to 
us to what extent finish comes in when a buyer comes along to buy similar 
or as near as similar articles? 

Mr. Reid.— The finish is mainly required to assist the operator in proces¬ 
sing goods either for printing or for dyeing at a later stage. We the 
importers in Madras have beon much concerned at the loss of this business 
of stiff white cloth. We asked why. We are told that it is price. We see 
what is being used. We have seen what was being used. There is a cloth 
which is not as suitable or as easy to operate. It is the example of the 
cloth they are now using instead of that. It may be indirect competition 
as Mr. Rahimtoola was saying. It is the price that has killed the trade 
in the other although it is much more suitable. 

President.—' That is where goods are imported to undergo processing in 
India. To what extent are imported goods in Madras used for processing, 
as you call it, for printing or for other purposes? 

Mr. Reid. —They are fairly considerable. 

President. —Could you give us any idea? Would you think it over and 
let us know? 

Mr. Reid.— 50 to 75 per cent, are dyed or printed in some way or other. 
On the West Coast good qualities of white mulls are worn. That is Malabar 
which is comparatively small in area compared to the rest of the Presidency, 
but in other places white is not worn as it used to be, but colours are 
required. One sees every colour. We can safely say that from 50 to 75 
per cent, of the goods are processed in some way or other. 

President. —Either dyed or printed? 

Mr. Reid. —Or block printed. Those are the two things. Those are very 
big industries in the Madras Presidency. 

President. —You have explained to me why I should desire to take a 
Lancashire article for printing like that, but if it is a question of dyeing, 
why should I want a superior finish? 

•Mr. Reid. —The cloth is not just soaked. It may be run through very 
quickly. 

President. —Does it retain all that finish afterwards? 

Mr. Reid. —To a certain extent. It is much more easy to work. That ia 
why there is so much insistence on a particular finish for a certain process. 
That is why Indian mills do their utmost to give the finish. We find that 
the finish has improved. 

President. —One more point is assuming that we leave the processing of 
goods for the moment, how will you give us an idea of the difference we will 
have to allow for Lancashire finish as against the ordinary finish of the 
average mill out here for ordinary white goods, for ordinary goods, grey or 
white as the case may be? 

Mr. Reid. —It is very difficult to answer that. I can see no reason why 
even in the course of the next year or two the mills should not give as good 
a finish as the Lancashire mills. 

President. —They have been trying to do it for so many years. Why 
do you say they should succeed in a year or two? 
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Mr. Eeid. —I have seen goods of one or two mills’ which are really growing 
popular. I can see no reason why Indian mills should not become as efficient 
as any others in the world. The Madrasi mill operative is an excellent 
workman. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Just following up that lino where processing is not done 
from the imported goods, what margin would you allow from the consumers’ 
point of view? Would you allow any margin at ali for the better finish of 
the United Kingdom article as compared with the Indian article? 

Mr. Eeid. —There must be a margin. I do not know what to put it at. 
If Es. 3 is the price for an ordinary quality, for a better finish, it would 
be Es. 3-1-0 or Es. 3-1-6. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Haven’t you made allowance for these things? 

Mr. Eeid. —There is indirect competition, in that they are getting used to 
operating other cloths. In general I find it extremely difficult to get com¬ 
parable qualities and exact prices. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —You mean similarly produced? 

Mr. Eeid. —The ideal would be to have the same exact cloth produced by 
the Indian Mills and produced by Lancashire mills and then we will bo able 
to equate prices. 

Mr. Eahimtoola. —Why is it impossible? 

Mr. Eeid. —I think if we had known that there would be an enquiry 
by the Special Tariff Board, we might have taken the necessary steps to get 
cloths made in Lancashire and sell them. Certainly we should have done so 
if we knew that it was going to happen. I can give an actual example of 
grey shirting. 

President. —You make a reference to a particular article that was speci¬ 
fically made to compete with the Indian article. You say. “After the 
loss of all the United Kingdom business in this stylo of heavier mull, the 
firm concerned introduced U. K. 4 in an attempt to compete with Ind. 12.’’ 

I am glad that you have been able to produce this article. This is an 
instance where you deliberately attempted to bring out a comparable article 
and proceeded to sell against the .Indian article. 

Mr. Eeid. —Yes. 

President. —Have you many more caseB like this P 

Mr. Eeid. —Yes. In this case we used finer yarns. We could not compete 
with 28s/34s. So we decided to use 42s/38s. We thonght of bringing 
some good enough qualities to compete and the result is there. The costings 
of cloth when you get down below 40s are very difficult for Lancashire to get 
in. That is why we went in for the finer cloth. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You said you had some example. 

Mr. Eeid. —Yes of the cloth which would come up to the ideal of com¬ 
parative quotations with no reference to or thought of the Tariff BoariJ. 

President. —Do tell us about that. This is particularly an interesting 
case of an attempt that has been made by a particular firm to compete with 
existing goods. 

Mr. Eeid. —Yes. Here it is. 

President. —But seeing that it has only been developing while the Tariff 
Board is sitting, I doubt whether we could bring it in. 

Mr. Eeid. —It is a very good example which would indicate that duties 
are unnecessary. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In your answers to the questionnaire you give over a 
long range of years the imports of various kinds of goods and you say that 
practically every one has gone down except when you come to dyed goods 
and coloured prints where they have gone up steadily. 

Mr. Eeid. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Could you explain that? 
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Mr. Reid, —The fashion among poople in Madras, particularly women has 
been to go in for a better quality of upper cloths. They are the examples 
of a better quality of cloth coming in for better purposes for upper bodices. 
It is a new style and it is a new development. 

President.- —May it not be that these particular goods are no longer coming 
in to suit the process requirements, and that these people are purchasing, 
shall I call it, ready made coloured and dyed articles. 

Mr. Reid. —It may be to a certain extent, but I cannot say that it 
is for the greater part. I think it is a new development. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That really forms 40 per cent, of your imports in Madras. 

Mr Rad. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar.- —Am I to understand that there is no competition with 
the Indian Mills? 

Mr. Reid. —Vory little. I think the Indian mills are just starting to do 
it. My impression is that they are at - the present moment fully occupied 
with the manufacture of other goods. I cannot bring evidence of that. 

President. —We have had evidence that the handloom manufacturers have 
great trouble in marketing their handwoven cloths. It seems to me that the 
imported articles would compete with the products of the handloom. 

Mr. Reid. —No, not these. They are short widths. I don’t think any 
of these would compare with the handloom products. 

President. —No relation at all? 

Mr. Reid. —No. 

President. —I would like to ask you some questions about yarns. You 
have given us a very interesting statement with reference to yarns. Can you 
tell us to what extent yarns imported in Madras are used for handloom 
weaving purposes and to what extent by mills P 

Mr. Reid. —Entirely for handlooms. Not one pound is used by mills. 

President. —It is all for the handloom. 

Mr. Reid. —Yes. 

President. —It may be that there are mills importing yarns. 

Mr. Reid. —We watch imports of every kind. It may be in an odd ease. 
I think it is very unlikely that the mills import yarns for their use. I think 
we can say without hesitation that there is none imported of more than a 
packet for any other purposo than the handloom. 

President. —We have had evidence from spinners in Madras that they 
find difficulty in competing with imported yarn. In Calcutta we were told 
that the great bulk of the yarns imported and dealt with in the market are 
rejects. The other mill spinners in Madras said that cop yarns and other 
yarns are coming in with which they are competing. 

Mr. Ranqanathan. —From my knowledge I can say that there is not a 
pound of yarn which is imported by mills. 

President. —In Madras? 

Mr. Ranqanathan.—In Southern India. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That will include all tile Bangalore mills. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —The returns of Bangalore do not go through the 
Madras ports. We are entirely guided by the port returns. It may be that 
some stuff is going through the Bombay port, but we have no information. 

President. —For what purpose is Madurapatam cotton yarn used? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —That is only the name of the ticket. The ticket is 
affixed on a number of counts. We use it mostly on bleached yarn. 

President. —What about “Pencil” warp? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —That is also for handlooms in Madras. 

President. —What about Grey Egyptian warp 70s? 

p 2 
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Mr. Ranganathan .—We may say generally that every pound of yarn 
imported through Madias goes to the handloom whether it is dyed yarn 
or bleached yarn, whether it is 70s, 80s or 100s. 

President. -Could you give us the prices of theso yarns over a period, 
because wo are told by the mill spinners in Madras that these imported yarns 
are competing with them und unfairly competing with them I 1 They have 
given us their costings which we will examine in duo Course for the yarns 
they are producing in competition with these imported yarns. 

Mr. liangiinathnn .—It will tnko a day or two. I just received intimation 
that my hooks have been sent up hero. They give day to day summary of 
events. It is not a thing which has been prepared just now. Tt goes back 
to 2 or 3 years and it is my daily memorandum in which I enter all my 
quotations, purchases and sales. I can get you the figures from them. 

President .—You will he staying here for some time. 

Mr. Ranganathan .—1 have to stay here till Thursday. 

President.—Then we will have an opportunity of seeing theso prices. 
,We would like to get either from yourself or from Mr. Keid prices over a 
period of some months lor particular imported yarns. 

Mr. Ranganathan .—I think with these books we can go as far hack as 
1932. 


President. That would suit us very well indeed. Are these yarns coming 
from the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Ranganathan .—Yes the wholo lot. 

President .—You will bo nblo to give us the imported prices then. 

Mr. Ranganathan. -Certainly. 

President .—Wc had a reference to mill profits in the statement of cases 
that came to us regarding yarns. It has been pointed out to us by tlia 
Millowners and others that theso figures were not entirely reliable in so far 
ms they included in some eases 18 months’ profit instead of 12 months’ profit 
and that they were rather misleading. Where did yuu get your figures 
from P 

Mr. Ranganathan .—From the balance sheets of the various companies. 

President .—Haro you got copies available? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Yes. 

Mr. Reid .—1 could get them. 

President .—You may put them in so that we may satisfy ourselves. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoota .—With regard to yarn, 1 find that the issue is a little 
complicated one owing to the Chinese nnd Japanese competition. 1 would 
like just to usk you about the duties that wero in vogue and are in vogue in 
respect of yurn in order to clarify the issue. 1 would like to be corrected 
if 1 am wrong. As far as the duties are concerned, before May 1934, tlipy 
were not differential. They were 1J annas per lb. or (ij per cent, on all 
classes of yarn irrespective of the country of origin. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Ye«. 

Mr. Rahimtoota.—When the differential duties came on, the specific duty 
was removed on counts above 50s again irrespective of the country of origin. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Yes. 


Mr. Rahimtoota .—I find from the figures supplied to us of imports of 
various counts that when tho specific duty of 1 anna 6 pies per lb. was in 
force in 1927 the imports had gone up. 

Mr. Ranganathan ,—During what period P 

Jfr. Ttahimtuola. 1 am referring to the year 1927. Tf vou look at flia 
figures from 1927 to 193.3, when the differential duties came' into vogue the 
United Kingdom had made prugruss. 1 

Mr. Ranganathan. - Are you referring to any particular count? 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —I am referring to 80s. These are 


1927 

1929 

1933 

1934 


the figures: — 

(of 2af?bs. each), 
849 

1,152 
1,061 
1,576 


Do I understand that the imports have gone up because there is no com¬ 
petition? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Because styles have changed and the weavers now 
prefer to go in for fine yarns. It pays them to weave cloths out of fine 
yarns rather than coarse yarns. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The effect of it was that the imports increased in 1929. 
Since when the handloom weavers have gone over to fine yarns? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —We should not like to put it that way. Though 

1,152 bales were imported in 1929, it does not mean that they were consumed 
in that year. Possibly some were carried to stocks in that year, and this 
is reflected in the imports of 1930 which are less than half of 1929 imports. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Then, evidently the figures of consumption arrived at 
on tho basis of imports would be entirely wrong. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —To a certain extent they are wrong because you 
cannot always go by the year. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —They won’t reflect the consumption per head? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Not in that particular year. You must always take 
a period of years—say 5 or 10 years. 

President. —The figures show the trend. You cannot take a particular 
year and say that as so much had been importod, they must all have been 
consumed. Speaking of 80s, the imports are as follows: — 

Bales. 

736 

1,152 
531 
635 
1,291 
1,061 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


'Mr. Ranganathan. —There is another factor to be taken into consideration 
in these figures. 1929 was a good year. That was the year in which the<8 
was some speculative buying. 

President. —Why did the imports rise from 736 to 1,152 bales? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Because there was speculative buying. Everybody 
was carrying stocks in 1929. 

President. —Why were they so optimistic? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —There was a certain fillip given to the price. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —When did the depression start? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Later in 1929. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In 1932 the imports had again gone up. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —1930 and 1931 were bad years. The conditions were 
reflected in the revenues of the Government. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In spite of the surcharge, the number of bales has 
gone up. 
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Mr. Ranganathan .—That is because 1930 and 1931 were very bad years 
'and people had not the courage to buy any quantity. 

President .—Tn other words, the imports were very, low in 1930 and 1931. 
In view of the lowness of imports in successive years, it was only natural 
that in 1932 the imports should go up, 

Mr. Reid .—Against that, exports of woven goods went up in those years 
Mr. Rahimtoola .—We have got figures for 1929, 1930 and 1931, but we 
are not able to get at the comparative figures. The fact remains that in 
spite of the surcharge, the imports have gone up. 

Mr. Ranganathan .—That means we are replacing stocks. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Or that the duty has not affected yon. 

Mr. Ranganathan .—You cannot say that. It is a matter of supply and 
demand. 


Mr. Rahimtoola .—The imports have gone up by 50 per cent. 

Mr. Ranganathan .—1930 and 1931 were not to be taken as normal years. 

The imports in those years were very low. If we took 40s in 1931. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—I am coming to 40s. You say that it is the only 
count in which competition exists between India and the United Kingdom. 
Is that not your point of view? 

Mr. Ranganathan .—We are practically totally out of the market in 40s. 
Mr. Rahimtoola .—I am coming to that point. You say in your state¬ 
ment, “ it will be seen that the United Kingdom has lost the business in 
40s grey ”, Is that due to tho Indian competition or the Japanese com¬ 
petition ? 

Mr. Ranganathan .—To a. certain extent due to the Indian competition 
and to a certain extent to the Japanese competition. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Are you able to distinguish the two? I am myself 
puzzled because it is difficult to distinguish between them especially in yarn. 

1 think there is a very severe Japanese and Chinese competition. 

Mr. Ranganathan .—The output of the Indian mills in 40s is also an 
indication. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—You mean the production has increased. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola ..—That may be duo to protection. After all, the object 
of protection is that production must increase and the imports must come 
down if the protection is adequate. 

Mr. Ranganathan .—Quite so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—Yon have given us tho prices of 40s grey yarn. The 
prices show a distinct increase. How do you explain that? In 1935, the 
price per bundle of 5 lbs. is Rs, 3-6-10 as against the price quoted in 1931» 
Does it not mean that it may be due to the price factor that you are not able 
to import goods? 

Mr. Ranganathan, It is an additional factor; the difference is actually 

2 to 21 annas. In some cases it is nearly 4 annas. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. This is a very big difference 6 and 61 annas, from the 
1933 price? 


Mr Ranganathan.- The price of cotton has also to be taken into con¬ 
sideration along with the spinner’s price. We have not got. the cotton prices 
here unfortunately. If cotton prices go up yarn prices will naturally go up. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—Cotton prices will affect both countries? 

Mr. Ranganathan.-To a certain extent it will affect Manchester more 
because they are dependent more on American cotton. For 40s Indian mills 
can use Broach also. 


Mr. Rahimtoola.— No. They can only use South 
American or Sind-Punjab. 


Indian and Sind- 
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Mr. Ranganathan.-^l think in the report of Dr. Nazir Ahmed it is 
stated that they will bo able to use Broach. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In existing conditions I don’t think they can take 
advantage of that. Experiments may have shown that they may be used 
later on but I don't think that is actually the case now. In the case of 
Southern India they say that they can produce up to 40s from Indian 
cotton which is available at their door, mostly South Indian cotton. You 
have given us the prices in answer to question 8 (b). These prices are for 
what qualities? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —For 40s grey yarn. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Here also I find prices have gone up since 1934. "What 
are these prices for? This 2j per cent, selling commission is given to the 
dealer ? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —The dealer gets 2J and i per cent, is charges extra. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In the pieeegoods trade Mr. Reid, you recommend that 
a duty of 15 per cent, or 3 annas, per lb. for plain grey would afford 
sufficient protection whereas in the case of yarn you desire that the specific 
duty over 50s should be abolished altogether? 

Mr. Reid. —I am not only asking for that. That is what is recommended 
by the Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have given us some information with regard to 
hosiery yarn. I want to get prices of this yarn. Can you help us? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Unfortunately we are not in the field except in 
sewings 2/28s which is a very small business now. . 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —U. K. does not import any hosiery yarns. What about 
reject yarns P 

Mr. Ranganathan. —I think that is a term which is used rather loosely 
and an explanation is needed. Reject yarn covers both carded yarn and 
combed yarn. The difference in price between combed yarn and combed 
reject yarn may be 2d per lb. In the case of the Calcutta qualities the 
twist is different and what is called weft way. All these qualities are not 
usod in Madras at all. Calcutta goes in for cheaper rejects and the business 
is not regular: it goes on and off. But in Madras it is different. It is a 
steady business that we have in fine yarns and not in reject yarns—a certain 
proportion may be reject or what is described as reject—most of the yarn 
we import is perfect yarn. If you take all the counts wo import, 40s for 
instance, we do not import as grey except on occasions like 1932 when the 
Indian mills put up their prices and so made it possible for us to import 
yarn: that was because of the Sino-Japanese struggle when there was a lob 
of speculation going on in the market. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —But even in 1933 you will find 40s have gone up con¬ 
siderably? 

# Mr. Ranganathan. —That is the explanation, otherwise we are out of the 
market altogether. We have been out of the market for years and only 4 
or 5 bales were imported during a month and that was only for specialities. 
What we show here is 40s bleached yarn; that is a regular business with 
us, but that too is dwindling year by year. Some firms sell as 40s reject 
and some as 40s perfect and the proportion of reject will be about 30 and 
70 per cent, perfect. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do you wish to convey that India is not producing 
bleached yarn? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —In Southern India not a bundle of bleached yam 
is sent in by the mills. If you take the Bombay market and if it so happens 
that Bombay market has a few bundles of 40s bleached, naturally they will 
find their way into Madras sometime or other, but we have not seen a 
single bale so far. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —They might be going to the Calcutta market. The 
biggest market I was told for Madura yarns was Calcutta. 
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Mr, Banganathan. —Not necessarily for bleached yarn. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is also a big market for Indian yarns? 

. Mr. Banganathan. —I think business in bleached yarn- 40s in Calcutta 
is very small. 

Mr. BaMmtoola. —We inquired of them and they said that for perfect 
yarn they went to the Millowners Association. 

Mr. Banganathan, —It may he so in their case as regards the Calcutta 
market. With due deference to the people who represented the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, my own experience of Calcutta market is this that 
the yarn business there is such a small line that it is subsidiary and is left 
in charge of assistants and I do not think Calcutta people know much about 
imported yarn business and so what they say should not necessarily influence 
the Board in coming to conclusions about the yarn business. 

Mr, Bahimtoola. —Is the statement not correct that the bulk of the 
quantity they import is reject yarn ? 

Mr. Banganathan. —As I said, it all depends on the seller and how 
he describes it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do they describe perfect yarn as reject yarn? 

Mr. Banganathan. —They might leave out the description altogether. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But they go by the tickets? 

Mr. Banganathan. —And the tickets may be changed. There is nothing 
sacrosanct in a ticket. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am surprised to hear that. You have mentioned that 
you are catering entirely for the handloom market. The handloom trade is 
evidently a very big trade which exports goods to the region of rupees one 
crore in value. Which are the principal markets to which their products 
are sent? 

Mr. Beid. —We have soen the recent returns. They are— 

Lakhs. 


Rangoon.45 

Straits including Federated Malaya States, Java, 

Sumatra, Borneo.17-5 

Colombo, nearly.21 

Aden—with which we have included all subsidiary 
ports .. 10' 75 


making a total of more than 94 lakhs. That is only kylies and Sarongs. 
In addition to that there is export business with West Africa which we do 
not include in this statement. The figures include also those for the inter¬ 
mediary ports all of which are for goods in transit. The actual selling 
centres are French Guinea, Seirra Leonne, Gold Coast, and Nigeria, the 
total of these being Rs. 13$ lakhs. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you by any chance studied the prices the hand- 
loom weavers realise? Are they fairly remunerative prices? 

Mr. Reid. —They are not. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —They meet with very great competition? 

Mr. Beid. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —With regard to your statement about the pros¬ 
perity of the mills in Southern India, I suppose it is based on their 
declaration of dividends. 

Mr. Banganathan. —1 take it they are. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —And they are declared on the paid up capital of the 
Company? 

Mr. Banganathan. —Yes. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —But if you take into consideration the gross block 
account of the mills you will find that the figures will dwindle down to a 
small amount. Take the Madura mills: it is not given in your list but I 
quote from the Indian Finance: In 1934 they declared 10 per cent, 
dividend. This was on their paid-up capital of Rs. 58,34,778 whereas their 
block was Rs. 2,56,84,000. So that it makes a very great difference if you 
look at the block account as against their paid-up capital. 

President. —We need not take up our time on this as you have not 
mentioned this mill. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —But that is the biggest yarn mill in India. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I want to take up the statement of yours. 40s grey 
business you say nothing has been done in 1935, but when you go over to 
give the prices of 40s grey yarn you give the prices for the first nine months 
of 1935? Is that a quotation? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —As I sa’d, we buy our 40s grey and we know the 
first cost. We get it bleached in England and import it as bleached yarn; 
therefore whether we buy it for bleaching or as grey the price is going to 
be the same. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is to say, you pay your price in two stages first to 
the grey yarn merchant and then pay bleaching charges separately. There¬ 
fore you are able to quote? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— Can you tell us what the bleaching charges are? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —The cheapest will be 9 d. per 5-lb. bundle and for 
the better class it is 12Jd. per 5-lb. bundle. That is only for 40s. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That goes on according to the counts; in superior counts 
bleaching charges will bo definitely more? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Up to what count to your knowledge are produced by 
Indian mills for handloom purposes? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —The Madura mills are producing 60s now. That is 
so far as they are concerned. But in Madras we have 80s as well and they 
are sent down south by Khatau Makanji and Edsu mills. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —We were told that bleaching is also done in Madras? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Definitely no. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—Does not the handloom weaver himself do it? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Bo that it does not matter to him whether he gets it 
bleached or grey? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —There are certain lines which are taken for certain 
kinds of trade. Yarn which is dhobi washed is not suitable for better class 
of goods. 

Mr. Reid. —Colombo for instance won’t take handbleached; they want 
imported quality. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Supposing up to 60s are normally the yarns which are 
produced by the Indian mills, up to what count should they be protected 
if they are not to have competition from the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Ranganathan, —I look at it this way. If you take the total pro¬ 
duction of the mills it is 1,000 million lbs. whereas imported yarn is 34 
million lbs. which is only 3-4 per cent, of the former. A certain part of it 
is mercerised and folded yarn which the Indian mills are trying to produce 
but which they are not likely to bo able to produce at economic prices. 
Then there is a certain proportion of very fine yarn above 50s which they 
are not producing for the handloom weaver—they may produce for their 
own consumption at the mills—so it works out to a small proportion of the 
3-4 per cent, of the imports. So if we take into consideration only that 
part which is left over after deducting the mercerised yarns and folded 
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yams and take into consideration the protection they are getting for 97 
por cent, of their production, why should they want anything more against 
that small percentage? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —As regards the 97 per cent, they argue that so far as the 
yarn consumed in the weaving mills is concerned they should be left out 
of account because the market for yarn as such is the handloom weaver. 
Therefore, you should take into consideration only that quantity of yarn 
which is put on the market where both United Kingdom yam and Indian 
mill made yarn go into competition that is the handloom weaving industry. 
There is no uso taking 1,000 million lbs.; you have got to take tho surplus 
production from the weaving mills and that the spinning mills; that 
coines, 1 understand, to about 300 million lbs. 

Mr. Uanganathan. —They sell only a surplus out of the total production 
for which they are getting protection. Why should they got additional 
protection for the yarn which they find thoy cannot use in their own mills 
and which they must sell in any case? That is a moot-pjjint. 

Mr. Mudaliar, —At any rate you will agree that the spinners are entitled 
to protection. 

Mr. Uanganathan. —To what extent? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is the problem before us. The question 1 was really 
on is this: you know the handloom weaver and you know his requirements. 
Prom your knowledge of that could you tell me how far the process of 
substitution of higher count of yarn for the lower count of yam cpuld do? 
Taking any particular style of cloth, if tho weaver finds that the price is 
more or les6 the same or the margin is narrow, would he use 80s in pre¬ 
ference to 40s? 

Mr. Uanganathan. —No. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— -Or would the texture be such that he would not go? 

Mr. Uanganathan. —The variation would be little so far as the counts are 
concerned. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—What would be the variation? 

Mr. Uanganathan.— The variation would be from 60s to 60s, 60s to 70s, 
70s to 80s and so on, but a man using 60s would not go to 100s, a man 
using 90s may go to 100s. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —At th<> maximum the variation would not be more than 
20 counts? 

Mr. Uanganathan. —No. 

President .—Speaking of 40s chiofly, tho dividing line that we have, so 
far as the duty is concerned, is drawn at 60s. Why is the dividing line 
made 60s? 

Mr. Uanganathan. —It is rather difficult .to answer the question. 
Actually the importation of 50s is such a small quantity and probably it is 
an arbitrary method of fixing it. I cannot say more than that. 

Mr. Ueid. —It is midway between 40s and 60s. 

President.—Can you tell us from your personal knowledge of tho trade, 
supposing the specific duty is such that it affects the price of 40s whether 
some people in Southern India will go on to 60s instead of 40s? 

Mr. Uanganathan. —Even here there is a difference. It all depends on 
the particular market for which you are catering. 40s for instance which 
you are referring to is the American bleached yarn. It goes to make a 
certain style of cloth. That cannot be substituted by 60s because the trade 
would not take the cloth. 

President .—Why ? 

Mr, Uanganathan. —The trade only takes 40s. 

Mr Mudaliar.—] Would the cloth be materially different if 60s were used 
instead of 40a P 
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Mr. Ranganathan. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I understand that the kylies and sarongs are made of 
fine eounts. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Some of them are. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —-How far do they go? 

Mr. llanganathan. —They go up to ]00s. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —So far as you know, are there any Indian mills supplying 
100s to the handloom weaver? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Not in the south and not for that particular trade. 
We had of course a few old lots of 100s from Bombay coming into Madras, 
but that was sometime ago and there has been no repeat business. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —So that if we want to equate prices you suggest that 
so far as the market conditions are concerned, there would be really no 
100s which could really be compared with U. K. 100s. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —No, not even 80s except when you go to the very 
cheap grade of yam which is sold at a certain price. 

President.— Are there 80s and 100s made and sold, or are 100s made for 
the mills’ own requirements? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —I have not seen many 80s made. In the south one 
lot received was supercarded, but it was not combed. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I will give you a list of typical yarns and I would like 
to have the landed prices of these if you can give. The President has 
already referred to some of these. 80s (1) Madurapatam and (2) 80s pencil 
warp. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —There is no 80s pencil warp. 

President.—I may tell you frankly about this. We have heard of more 
than one mill producing particular kinds of yarns from particular kinds of 
cotton and they say the cost of producing those yarns from these particular 
kinds of cotton is as follows: I am not going to tell you the costs. This 
is what they speak of tho trade description of particular yarns and they 
are comparing their prices with the following:—The first is Madurapatam 
80s. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —That is bleached yarn. 

President. —You tell us all about it. We do not know anything about it. 
The next one is pencil warp 80s. 

Mr. Ranganathan.—There is no pencil warp 80s. It is a ticket used on 
60s. It is five years since we imported it. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The others are Egyptian combed 80s. Grey American 
weft 80s, Grey Egyptian 70s, Grey Egyptian warp 60s, Egyptian carded 
perfects weft 60s, Grey American weft 60s, Grey Egyptian weft 60s, Grey 
Egyptian warp 52s. Will you also tell us the prices so far as you are aware 
of any competing yarns or as near as you can get? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —I think it is very difficult to answer this question. 
I can understand Madurapatam is bleached yarn. Pencil warp should he 
60s. 80s Egyptian combed may be anything. The price variation may be 
as much as a penny to two pence per lb. 

President. —Why P 

Mr. Ranganathan. —It depends upon the strength, on the twist and on 
the cotton used. 

President. —You tell us what the difference would be if it was made out 
of Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Even if you give me the actual cotton from which 
it is made, it is not going to be helpful. I do not know the strength and 
I have not seen the yarn. 
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President. —You tell us all about that in your note. 

Mr. Banganathan. —Yes. 

President. —Specially toll us the prices, as far as you can ascertain, of 
yarns that are being made in India for sale and are competing and which 
are in need of protection against these imported yarns. You give us full 
information. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Yes. 

President. —Would you like to say anything else? 

Mr. Banganathan. —There is a short memorandum which Messrs. 
Beardsell and Company have submitted. 

President. —We have that in front of us. Would you like to say anything 
in connection with that? 

Mr. Banganathan. —-No. Not unless you wish to ask me questions on it. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You can answer one question. Take kylees and sarongs 
which are made of 80s. What is the exact effect of the 5 per cent, duty 
on those articles P To what extent will the price be reduced if the duty 
were to be taken away completely? I want to know how the handloom 
weaver will bo affected. You can work it out and send it to us later on. 

Mr. Banganathan. —The price would be reduced by 3 annas per 
piece, 56" x 3J yds. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The present price of the piece being how much? 

Mr. Banganathan .—Rs. 4/8. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Do you think that that would make much difference in 
regaining the export market? 

Mr. Banganathan. —Yes, and it would also enable him to get something 
more than he is getting by way of wages. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Would he turn out a single piece in the course of a day? 

Mr. Beid. —Two pieces per week. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —He would get 15 annas more during the week. 

Mr. Beid. —Yes. lie gets only Rs. 0 a month on the average in the 
shape of wages. These wages apply particularly to handkerchief weavers. 

President. —There ought to be internal competition keeping down prices. 
Do you find that it is making prices of yarn very cheap for handloom 
weavers P 

Mr. Banganathan. —Sometimes. The real problem so far as the Indian 
mill yarns are concerned, especially in the South, is this. The mills or 
their agents drop thpir price suddenly. To-day they may consider that it 
is necessary to review the prices and the prices at once go down by four 
annas a bundle. In this manner a factor of uncertainty is introduced into 
this business. Similarly they might put up their prices by four or five 
annas in a day. 

President. —We have heard about that. Is that not due to the competi¬ 
tion of Japanese and Chinese yarns? They have to drop their prices when 
they find that the retailers or the wholesale merchants selling the Japanese 
and Chinese yarns are quoting very much lower prices. 

Mr. Banganathan. —It is a curious fact that when one mill puts its 
prices down, a number of mills put thoir prices up by four annas or so. 
Actually there is a difference in the selling prices of about 6 annas betweon 
one mill and another. One considers it proper to reduce the prices while the 
other mills put their prices up. You cannot reconcile the two. 

President. —That is what you .would call fluctuation. 

Mr. Banganathan. —The market does not fluctuate in the case of oj 

mill. 



President. —Can you give us a reason for that? 

Mr, Ranganathan .—If I am not uncharitable, I may say it is the sitting 
of the Tariff Board, 

Mr. Mudaliar .—You may be uncharitable? 

Mr. Ranganathan. —I have made a few marginal comments on the Cotton 
Spinning Industry’s representation, and I would like to Bhow them to you. 
President. —You may send them in later. 

Mr. Ranganathan. —Yes. 
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THE BOMBAY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Evidence of Messrs. A. L. HUTSON, Chairman, A. Gi 
SOTIRIADI, a A. HENRY and H. ROYAL, 

Assistant Secretary, recorded at Bombay on 
Saturday, the 21st December, 1935. 

President. —Mr. Hutson, I understand from the statement which you 
havo been good enough to send us that you represent the special interests 
in the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hutson. —That is so. 

President. —You havo been particular to differentiate. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

President. —As I understand it, I would like you to correct me, if I am 
wrong, you represent the Piecegoods Imports Section of the Chamber. 

Mr. Hutson.—Yea. 

President. —You don’t represent the mill interests in any way? 

Mr. Hutson. —No. 

President. —Have you had any objections from any other Members of 
the Chamber to your representations in any way? 

Mr. Hutson.— They have not been brought to my notice. 

President. —What are your qualifications in coming before us to express 
your views? • Aro you all experienced in the Textile Industry? 

Mr. Hutson.— Our experience is not so much on the manufacturing 
side as on the soiling and handling of manufactured cloth. 

President. —Would you be able to speak to us with the market know¬ 
ledge of the various articles of cloth that come from the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Hutson. —We think so. 

President. —We have exchanged cases, that is to say, the cases received 
from you have been handed to others and the cases of other interested 
parties have been handed to you. You have already submitted to us notes 
on the subject. Apart from that, would you like to say anything that 
would elucidate your ease or would probably modify or amplify it in any 
way? If so, we would he very pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Hutson. —We should like to say at the outset that the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce has always realised the importance of the Mill 
Industry to India and to Bombay in particular, and has never opposed its 
claim to a reasonable measure of protection. Its members, who are interested 
in importing cloth, have numerous other commercial activities, and have an» 
important stake in the welfare of this City, which is admittedly closely 
hound up with the Mil! Industry. Tn the difficult years that lie immedi¬ 
ately behind us, when both tie Millowners and ourselves were concerned 
chiefly with competition from ft third source, there has been no small 
measure of co-operation between importing and mill interests, and certain 
protective duties which we believe the Millowners havo found valuable—for 
example the 4 annas per square yard on artificial silk cloth—were originally 
proposed by this Chamber and accepted by Government on their recom¬ 
mendation. During tho same period there was, we believe, at least a 
tacit admission in Millowning circles that Lancashire imports were, shall 
we say, the least damaging part of their competition, and that this part 
of tho trade was conducted in a manner not unduly prejudicial to the 
smooth conduct of tho Mill Industry. 

It is, therefore, with considerable regret that we find ourselves taking 
up a position diametrically opposed to that of our manufacturing friends 
on the present issue, but we have examined the cases put forward by the 
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Millowners’ Association and other bodies, and have found nothing in them 
to warrant any alteration of the views put forward in our original memo¬ 
randum to the Board, namely that the following scale of duties would 
afford adequate protection to the Indian Mill Industry against imports from 
the United Kingdom: — 

15 per cent, ad valorem on cotton piecegoods. 

6 per cent, ad valorem on cotton yarns. 

20 per cent, ad valorem on artificial silk goods and artificial silk 
mixtures. 

The principal task now before the Tariff Board is that of determining 
a basis of comparison between imported and mill-made cloths and we propose 
to confine our remarks to certain considerations affecting this matter. 

We see nothing in the terms of reference which can be interpreted as 
restricting the powers of the Board to decide on any system of duties, 
ad valorem, specific, or combined, which would enable the Board to fulfil its 
task of equating prices, always provided that the system adopted does not 
offend the settled principles governing the grant of protection. 

An attempt has been made by the Millowners’ Association to narrow 
down the field of enquiry on cotton piecegoods to the period subsequent 
to May, 1934, on the grounds that the duties were confirmed under the 
Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act at that time. This does 
not square with the literal and natural interpretation of the words “ exist¬ 
ing duties ”, as 25 per cent, has been the existing duty since April, 1931. 
Furthermore, such an interpretation is repugnant to the general sense of the 
Gazette Extraordinary of 10th September, 1935, under which the Special 
Tariff Board was appointed. The purpose of Government was patently to 
examine the effect of the 26 per cent, level of Customs duty on cotton cloth 
imported from the United Kingdom. 

To ascertain the effect of any legislative or fiscal measure it iB necessary 
to compare conditions prevailing before tho measure was enforced with 
subsequent conditions. Indeed it is difficult to see how examination of the 
measure can proceed on any other syBtem, and we have made our com¬ 
parisons accordingly between normal years preceding 1931 and the years 
during which the 25 per cent, duty has been in force. 

The matter is of some importance as large sections of the import trade 
have been virtually wiped out by the existing duties, and to exclude these 
sections from consideration would, in our opinion, be an act of manifest 
injustice. 

Finally, it has been put forward as an argument in some quarters that the 
losses made by the Mill Industry are a proof that the existing measure of 
protection received against the United Kingdom imports is insufficient, or at 
any rate not excessive. We submit that it has not been proved that it is 
Lancashire competition which is responsible for these losses, and that in 
fact indications point quite the o.ther way. During the years when the 
duty on Lancashire piecegoods was 11 por cent., and when Lancashire was 
the only or the principal competitor of the Indian Mill Industry, Indian 
mill profits were appreciably' larger than they are to-day. 

President .—In the remarks you have been good enough to make just now, 
I see that you lay emphasis on the necessity of giving the industry in 
India adequate protection. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

President .—I notice you have referred to it to-day in your case and again 
more than once in your letter dated the 20th November, 1935. There you 
say: “ We have therefore confined our researches to establish a rate of 

ad valorem duty which will give adequate protection to the local industry 
while enahling Lancashire to retain the part of the trade which is specially 
adapted to handle ”. 

Mr. Hutson .—That is so. 
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President. —Could you just broadly tell tia the particular part of the trade 
that you have in view when you make that general observation ? 

Mr. Hutson, —There are sections of trade in which the Mill Industry 
has not extended itself or if it has extended itself has not been able to 
manufacture economically. 

President. —Until such time as they do, you feel you should he able to 
compete on terms that would still be giving adequate protection to the mills. 
How do you expect the mills, assuming that we give adequate protection, 
to expand in the direction of finer goods in which you are engaged? 

Mr. Hutson. —They are expanding in other directions. 

President. —Is not that a natural evolution of the industry all over tho 
world? As you know, our friends have started first manufacturing coarse 
yarns for the handlooms and then selling also a certain amount to Japan 
or China wherever it was and owing to forces of competition from outside 
they got on to weaving cloth. They are now manufacturing finer cloths. 
That is a natural evolution which must be recognised by all of us when 
we are considering these things. 

Mr. Hutson. —I do not know, but we would agree with you. 

President. —In your answers to the questionnaire you say: “ From the 
point of view of increased revenue therefore these duties have boen a 
conspicuous failure ”, Is not that a measure of success of protective duties? 

Mr. Hutson. —We do not understand the word ‘ protection ’ in this way. 
Perhaps the Tariff Board and the Millowners take a different view of the 
words ‘ adequate protection ’ from the view we adopt. If adequate protec¬ 
tion means excluding all opposition or competition, then of course its success 
or failure is in accordance with the measure by which competition is excluded. 
We don’t agree to that. 

President. —In other words your case is based on adequate protection, 
but not prohibition. 

Mr. Hutson. —That is right. 

President. —I am only referring to it because in your answer to the 
questionnaire you speak of the duties being a failure from the revenue point 
of view and that implies that the duties are a conspicuous success, if I 
may so put it, from the protective point of view. 

Mr. Hutson. —From a prohibitive point of view. If I may elaborate 
that, we consider that it is desirable that a certain amount of competition 
should continue. I think it is desirable in every industry that protection 
should not be raised so high as to exclude all external competition and that 
is the danger we find in the understanding of protection or reading of 
protection as adopted by the Millowners and I think by the last Tariff 
Board, namely, the measure sufficient to wipe out all competition. 

President. —I don’t think that is in our terms of reference. All that we 
are asked to do really is to equate the prices of imported goods with fair 
selling prices of the goods manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Hutson. —Quite. 

President. —You give us a lot of statistics. I was wondering what your 
view is as regards the value of the statistics in this particular enquiry. 
In your letter dated the 9th December you make a reference about the mills’ 
case and you say: “If world depression accounted for the decline, how 
has it come about that the increase in Indion mill production has more 
than made up the decline in Lancashire imports? ” Is not this your point 
of view? The consumer has a limited amount of money to spend on cloths 
that he wishes to buy. You make, generally speaking, liner articles than 
others. He is naturally driven to buying, shall we say, not as good a stuff 
as you can import. 

Mr. Hutson. —That may be so. It is not the natural interpretation of 
those figures. The buying capacity of India can he shown to have increased 
during that period. 
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President. You -mean the very fact that they have gone on buying mill 
to buy 33 agalDSt tI,e im P orted goods shows that there has been the capacity 


Mr Hutson.— Yes. .We suggest that it is the duty that has made the 
goods too expensive. 

President. This point of political troubles has come up in our discus¬ 
sions apart from world depression. You say: “ Political troubles accounted 
for the extra drop in imports in 1931-32, but the amount of political feeling 
in trade circles now is not appreciably different from what it was before 
the boycott 1f , Do you think that the effect of the boycott is largely worn. 


Mr. Hutson. —I think so. 

President. —And other things being equal you would be getting a bigger 
share of the business. 

Mr. Hutson. —There was a swadeshi movement before 1929, t.e., in 1921. 
That wore off in due course. There was always a certain amount of effect 
of boycott, but there is no reason why the effect should be more of this 
particular boycott than was the case in the previous one. 

President. —There is a certain amount of national feeling all over the 
world and you find that quotas, tariffs and various other agreements are 
being enforced in the case of every country with a view to developing one’s 
own resources. 

Mr. Hutson. —The consumer does not worry about them. 

President. —All we have got to do is to equate the particular prices. 
You refer in that same letter to the mills’ tables in their supplementary 
statement and you rather take an exception that the basis of comparison 
is unfair and we can see no reason why the actual prices should be com¬ 
pared with the theoretical prices of mill goods. You recognise that we have 
to take the actual prices of imported goods. The prices of imported goods 
have to be taken on the one side. 

Mr. Hutson. —You mean the actual selling prices in India. 

President. —The selling prices of imported goods. 

Mr. Hutson. —They are both prices. 

President. —I am talking of imported goods. Our terms of reference 
are to enable us to get at the prices of imported goods. 

Mr. Hutson. —There is nothing in the terms of reference to indicate that 
the actual selling price of foreign manufactures should be equated with 
theoretical prices for Indian manufactures. 

President. —What do they mean? What is the interpretation that you 
wish to put? 

Mr. Hutson. —I suggest that we should compare the manufacturing price 
against the manufacturing price, selling price against selling price. 

President. —Let us accept that for the moment. Can you an importer or 
anybody else tell us the Lancashire manufacturing prices? 

Mr. Hutson. —No. 

President. —That is practically ruled out. If we can’t get that, what 
else shall we take from the importing point of view? 

Mr. Hutson. —We can get the selling prices. 

President. —On the question of selling prices, you want us to put in the 
word ‘selling’ before ‘prices’. You have to import goods at a price. 
The mills are selling goods which are really comparable at a price. Goods 
come from China and Japan and if they drop their prices for comparable 
or fairly similar goods or goods that can be substituted, for the goods you 
are making on the one side and our Indian friends are making on the other 
side, what prices shall I have to take for comparison—the prices that you are 
forced to sell on account of the intervention of the third party? Please 
explain to me what you really have in view. 


Q 
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Mr. Hutson. — The prices do not drop in that way. If the mill, as a 
rule, cannot make profit, it ceases to sell goods, but the mill usually 
decides whether it will pay to lose less before it ceaseB to manufacture. 

President. —I am coming to the selling side. I am really trying to arrive 
at the price of which you are talking. As regards your definition of this 
word ‘ price 1 you rather suggest that it should be the selling price. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

President. —Does that mean the market price? You may have been 
selling goods at a price. Assume for the moment that there is no trouble 
and we have equated that. It is presumably then that we get the inter¬ 
vention of the third party who is putting in a very substantial lino of 
goods that is causing you both to drop the prices. 

Mr. Hutson. —We should drop the bazaar price. We should not drop 
the price of further imported goods—the prico at which the majority of 
the importing firms will take an order from a dealer and fulfil it in the 
Home market. If the Manchester price is Rs 10 and the third party is 
Belling at Rs. 9, business will not he done. 

President. —You mean selling price is the prico at which you import 
and are able to sell. 

Mr. Hutson. —We have sold them in advance. 

President. —It is not really the actual price. I am asking you all this 
because we have been told that we should take the selling prices that we 
find in tho market. 

Mr. Hutson. —We do suggest that the c.i.f.c.i. prices at which the 
importers sell should he compared with the actual prices at which the mills 
sell. That would probably be fairer than to take the bazaar prices in both 
instances. 

President. —Coming to the mill side of the business, you rather take 
exception to the case they have put up in their supplementary memorandum. 
1 like the way in which you divide the competitive classes of cloth in your 
letter dated the 9th December, 1985. Leave out the word competitive. Let 
us get on with the comparable or similar goods. You say— 

11 There are three classes into which competitive cloths fall: — 

(I) Goods previously imported from Lancashire but mostly or wholly 
captured by mills since 1930. 

(IT) Goods now competing, i.e., being imported from Lancashire and 
also being made in Indian mills. 

(Ill) Goods at present imported from Lancashire, and not now being 
made in Indian mills,” 

It is there you say that we should compare the actual prices. First of all, 
how do you get at tho actual prices in No. I ? 

Mr. Hutson. —Extremely difficult. We admit that. 

President. —I want to know your suggestion. How would you suggest 
that we should handle No. I? 

Mr. Hutson. —I think the prices of grey shirtings can be obtained. For 
instance, my own firm imported goods for the Bombay market up to 1930. 
We have had business quotations from Manchester with no ulterior motive 
for the same goods since then. 

President. —What would be the dates of the quotations? 

Mr. Hutson. —Since 1930 down to the present date. I understand that 
you are objecting to getting present prices from Lancashire. 

President.— That is a natural enough objection. If after knowing that 
the enquiry is sitting to-day, to-morrow or the next day, you proceed to 
make out a case with the best intentions in the world, we cannot help 
feeling a little suspicious. 

Mr. Hutson. —We feel the same about the mill costings. 
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President.—We would apply the same kind of test there also. Coming 
to No. II, what is it that you want us to do? 

Mr. Hutson. —I think that it is very difficult to obtain a satisfactory 
basis of comparison. I am assuming that the Board must have a basis. 
Therefore 1 do suggest that comparable qualities of goods should be found 
from both sides and the Mills’ selling prices placed against the imported 
selling prices. 

President. —I want you to advise the Board as to the line that we should 
adopt. Of course something must be found and we want just to get at your 
considered opinion. Having gone through all the cases, your own case 
and the other cases, in the light of what you have read and in the light 
of the attention and time you have devoted to the matter, what is your 
considered opinion? What do you think we ought to do to get at the 
comparison of prices? 

Mr. Hutson. —I don’t see that you could do anything except obtain 
comparable qualities from both sides. I also think that consideration should 
be given to cortain other factors as well. 

President. —On the question of comparable cloths, there was a general 
statement made that we could not get at identical goods and therefore it was 
difficult to get a comparison. 

Mr. Hutson. —It is extremely difficult to get comparable samples and 
the danger is that these samples when yon have obtained them may not 
represent the bulk of the trade on either side. 

President. —We want your assistance in that. We would like you to 
give us an indication as to what amount of trade is involved in particular 
samples or particular lines? 

Mr. Hutson. —We could do that but not off-hand. 

President. —Having got the samples I just want to be clear with what 
prices wc are going to compare. I have got an idea of your own goods. 

Mr. Hutson.— As regards the other side, take the prices at which the mills 
sell. 

President. —Assuming that we get at the mills’ fair selling prices, there 
may bo a third factor coming in—apart from Lancashire and the Indian 
mills. After all, you are not going to sit with folded hands if a third party 
tries to take away all your business. I am assuming that a third party is 
coming in and forcing you both to drop the prices. Must we take these 
lower prices ? 

Mr. Hutson. —I think on the whole you should take the selling prices 
rather than anything else. I admit that neither party’s prices may be 
altogether satisfactory. 

President .—I cannot accept your suggestion that we must go on selling 
prices. First of all, that is not my own interpretation. You have yourself 
complained that there are unfair selling prices. We must get at the fair 
selling prices. I have been iu the textile business and I have been a seller. 

I know there are times in which you are forced to sell at prices much below 
the fair selling prices. I am really trying to get at your considered opinion 
—because you have more experience in this line—as to whether you are 
really right in suggesting that we must go largely by what you call selling 
prices. 

Mr. Hutson. —You have taken the case where people have to sell below 
the fair selling price. You should also take the case where there is a 
large margin of profit. You will find plenty of samples produced and sold 
by mills which are making profits and paying dividends. The selling prices 
of those mills are reasonable prices. 

President .—Can we take it this way? We have to find out to the best 
of our ability what the fair selling prices are. We might adopt our own 
method. But what do you think is the proper method of arriving at the 
fair selling prices? Do you think that the realised prices ought to be taken 
into account? 
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Mr. Hutson. —On both sides. 

President. —You have been good enough to send us a lot of samples 
and you have also had an opportunity of seeing the samples sent in by 
various other interested parties. You have gone through all the samples. 

Mr. Hutson. —Wo have not got the same facilities as the Miilowners 
have to analyse these samples. Our analyses are much more superficial. 
We admit that. When we analyse a cloth, we do so from the point of view 
of sale value in the market. We assess really more on that point of view. 
Wo do not test the yarn for instance as accurately as the Miilowners. 

President. —On the one hand there are the mills manufacturing cloth. 
It is their business to know all the details connected with that. Up to what 
extent is it your business to know the construction of the cloth so as to be 
able to advise us generally as to whether it is comparable or not? 

Mr. Hutson. —We are the people who do in the ordinary way decide in 
this market as to whether a cloth is a fair match against another. When¬ 
ever a dispute arises, as to whether a cloth can be compared to another, 
it is submitted to us. 

President. —By whom? 

Mr. llutson. —By manufacturers in England, France and Japan. 

President. —You are a sub-committee of the Piecegoods Committee of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

President. —Speaking of imported goods, if goods were bought from any 
country from abroad, they are bought under some contract. Is that a 
particular contract or is there a general clause of arbitration in all contracts? 

ilfr. Hutson. —The majority of foreign contracts do contain an arbitra¬ 
tion clause referring to the decision of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
The Bombay Chamber of Commerce will appoint people who are considered 
experts in the line. 

President.—There would be a supplier on one side and a buyer on the 
other side. Whenever there is any dispute between the two, it is referred 
to the arbitration of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

President. —The Bombay Chamber of Commerce refers that dispute to 
whom ? 

Mr. Hutson. —To the arbitration of members who are considered experts. 

President. —Would they refer it to you three? 

Mr. Hutson. —We are all on the ordinary panel. 

President. —Therefore we can accept your opinion as to whether a parti¬ 
cular cloth can be compared with other cloths. 

Mr. Hutson. —We should, I think, have difficulty in assessing the manu¬ 
facturing differences between cloths or cloths made to slightly different 
specifications. When we are asked to arbitrate between two cloths which 
differ slightly, the measure of damages which we weigh is the measure of 
market, damages or what difference it makes in the market, one against 
the other, and we are experts on that line. We can say with some accuracy 
that one cloth will fetch four annas less than the other. 

Mr. Haltimtoola. —I think it is better if I were to discuss with you 
first your appendices. After all, they relate to an important part of the 
Board’s work. You have been good enough to give us qualities of goods 
of the United Kingdom which compare with those of Indian Mills in your 
Appendix B. We have received criticisms on your memorandum from the 
Bombay Miilowners’ Association. I wonder whether you have seen that, 

Mr. Hutson. —We have not seen that. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —What procedure did you adopt in order to collect 
these comparable qualities of goods? 
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Mr. Hutson .—When these were put in originally the idea was simply 
to put in something which could be sold in the market and which the 
consumer would buy. We did not go any closer than that. Subsequently 
wo have been overhauling with a view to make them strictly more com¬ 
parable. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—That means that we need not take these into considera¬ 
tion unless wo get a revised statement giving us comparable qualities that 
are really competing. 

Mr. Hutson .—They are all comparable from our point of view. 

President .—You are sending us a further note on the subject. 

Mr. Hutson .—If we are challenged on some of these qualities, we might 
be prepared to withdraw some of them as being not very close. 

President .—Wo have had a complaint already which we have passed 
on as rogards prices and comparability and you have favoured us with 
letters on the subject. 

Mr. Hutson .—We had a note from the Millowners’ Association as regards 
prices but not as regards the construction of the cloth. 

Mr. Pahimtoola.~The point that I was making was this. The object 
with which you sent us a statement originally was simply to compare the 
goods. You just now told us that it was your intention to send us a revised 
statement which would give us more or less better comparisons than the 
one you have sent us. 

Mr. Hutson .—I am sorry I did not really mean to imply that. All 
that I wanted to convey was this. Though certain qualities sell against one 
another, they are not very similar in reed, in pick and in yarn and they 
might be objected from the- point of view of hard and fast comparisons of 
cloths. We do not know what system you are going to adopt. 

President .—We ourselves do not know yet. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—On the question of adopting a system, the Board 
would feel most grateful if you could offer us some suggestion. Tho 
problem of equating prices is a most difficult ono. For that very reason 
tho Board had to trouble you and the others to supply us with cloths that 
are similar in all respects so that we might take them into consideration 
in arriving at an equation. To make my point clear I Bhall refer you to the 
statement which has been sent in to us by the Bombay Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion drawing our attention to the 10 different points which the Board must 
take into consideration before the comparison can be made between the 
Indian article and the United Kingdom goods. They say— 

“ In estimating the relative value of the Indian article the following 
considerations will have to be dealt with: — 

Differences in the quality of cotton used 
Differences in borders or designs, 

Regularity of yarn, 

Differences in dimensions, 

Differences in the counts of warp and weft. 

Differences in reed and pick, 

Differences in the percentage of size or filling, 

Differences in the quality and nature of the dyestuffs used, 

Differences in bleaching, 

Differences in finish, and 

The added value which the Indian or the United Kingdom cloth 
commands by reason of its long standing in the market or by reason 
of its special make up, trade mark, heading, etc.” 

Mr. Hutson .—I think the majority of these, if you ,are going to submit 
them for any exhaustive technical examination, would not be difficult to take 
Into consideration, but certainly not the last item, namely the added value 
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owing to long standing or trade mark and so on. I think that would bo 
quite impossible to determine: you will have extreme difficulty in gauging 
the value of a long established market or alternatively the additional value 
which the Indian cloth obtains owing to patriotic feeling on the part of the 
consumer. 

Mr, Rahimtoola. —These comparisons are not given with a view to favour 
the Indian mill goods. The object, I understand, is to arrive at a correct 
equation. If the value of Indian goods is higher than the imported goods, 
then we raise the price of imported goods in order to equate and vice versa. 
If there is swadeshi feeling for which a particular brand is selling wo 
should take that into consideration; if there is a famous trade mark in the 
case of any English goods, then the additional value should be taken into 
consideration. That is the object with which these points have been put 
. forward. It is not that the Board has accepted this: my object in pointing 
this out to you is to get your opinion as importers. 

Mr. Hutson. —Neither of these considerations are calculable. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— But there is a certain value attached to these. 

Mr. Hutson. —There is a certain value attached to patriotism; a certain 
value attached to long standing market but it would be almost impossible 
to assess either. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You think it is not possible to assess these though you 
admit that these are facts. Take for example item 11 “ Added value 
which the Indian or United Kingdom cloth fetches by reason of its long 
standing in the market ”, That is a point, is it not? Though you admit 
that that makes some difference in price, you think it is impossible to value 
it in terms of money? 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. Most of the other points oould bo assessed by an 
assessor. But with reference to these you have to be a psychologist. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Are you dealing only in imported goods or are you 
dealing in Indian mill made goods also ? 

Mr. Hutson. —We are principally interested in the import side. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Then how are you able to obtain Indian prices? 

Mr. Hutson. —The cloth markets are inter-connected. Our salesmen and 
brokevs move in both the markets and it is their business to discovor tho 
prices of Indian cloths. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —How huve you been able to get these prices? 

Mr. Hutson. —Tho bazar price given by us is usually the price at which 
wo have actually bought goods. In some cases we have made allowance for 
the difference botween retail price and the wholesale price. The mill price 
is the price at which dealers or brokers have reported that they can buy 
such goods from tho mill. In fact we admit that these prices are subject 
to correction and wo hope that the actual mill selling prices will be 
confirmed by the mills. In the case of our own goods the facts can be 
verified. They are actual contract prices. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —We are trying to verify these prices. 

Mr. Hutson.— Out prices of Indian mill goods are based on market 
quotations and we cannot swear to their accuracy. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I would like to understand in little more detail about 
your statement. In certain qualities I have not been able to check the 
prices because months or years are not specified. Take the c.i.f. prices. 
You say in the case of No. 1 “ No recent prices ”. What guide can the 
Board have for making a comparison? You give us a comparable quality 
but we are unable to get the Customs prices? 

Mr. Hutson. —We have given you the bazar prices. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—Wor which month? 

Mr. Hutson. —Our statement was amended. 

President.— To what extent have you revised your own memorandum 9 
Me passed on to you some of the criticisms from the Millowners’ Association 
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of the prices and qualities and you were good enough to reply to those 
and we shall be glad if you send it in officially to enable us to put it on 
record. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes we will. 

President. —You will be able to give us a revised statement giving the 
prices and the months in which the prices were obtained? 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

President. —You can supply a fresh statement and as far as possible 1 
Would like you to give me the average prices because others have given 
them. I drew the attention of the Bongal Chamber of Commerce to this 
aspect of the question: when you are giving the prices give us the actual 
c.i.f. prices with dates. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

President. —In some cases you have not given us the counts of yarn. 
I would like that, as far as possible, the whole statement as asked for by the 
Board may be filled up as we have asked in question 2 (c). In order to 
arrive at) an equation in value we have got to discover these things and we 
cannot do so unless we get information on the points we have asked for in 
Question 2 (e). 

Mr. Hutson. —Would you like us to obtain counts of yarn in all the 
imported qualities ? 

President.—I understand when you are importing you get some informa¬ 
tion ou these points. 

Mr. Hutson. —In certain qualities we have given you the actual counts 
but we have not done so in a great many cases because we cannot determine 
the actual counts of yarn. 

President. —As far as possible if you can give it, it will help us. It' 
you can’t, we have got to get it done by our technical expert. 

Mr. Hutson. —It is very difficult. 

President. —We have got a criticism from the Bombay Millowners* Associa¬ 
tion with regard to Appendix B in which they complain that certain 
things cannot be compared: that in certain things the prices arc different, 
and in certain things the reed and pick differ. I would like you to give us an 
idea as far as possible. Another thing I would like to have with regard 
to this statement is that I would like you to make a differentiation between 
imported goods which are at present coming into the market and imported 
goods which have ceased to come into the market. 

Mr. Hutson. —We can make that clear. 

President. —Another point is, if they have ceased to come, give us the 
month on which they have ceased to como and supposing those are nominal 
quotations, say that no businoss is transacted. 

Mr. Hutson.■ —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —I would now like to refer to your statement which 
deals with the Millowners’ case as contained in their supplementary memo¬ 
randum. You have criticised some of the items given by them as com¬ 
parable qualities. You have pointed out that these qualities cannot be 
compared. 

Mr. Hutson. —In some cases they may still be comparable. 

Mr. Rahimtnola .—What exactly do you mean by K. M. B. 11 which you 
give in comparison to U, K. 42 and say it is not a standard quality; only 
a small quantity has been imported. I want to know in which month it has 
been imported and why it is not a standard quality. The Board has got a 
very difficult task and unless the trade comes to its help by giving exactly 
comparable qualities nothing can be done. If each of you, whether it is the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, or the Bengal Chamber of Commerce or the 
Lancashire Delegation or yourselves, go on criticising each other’s state¬ 
ment, it becomes very difficult for us to find out something which we oan 
compare. 
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Mr. Hutson. —I appreciate that. In regard to our standard qualities 
our contention is that if a small quantity has been imported or it has been 
imported only once it is perhaps an undesirable basis of comparison for 
both quality and price, as special consideration may attach to that particular 
style. On the other hand it is equally true that if the duty is excessive or 
prohibitive. . . . 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Small quantities have been imported P 

Mr. Hutson. —These would be trial lots and therefore it would be an 
undesirable basis for cloth comparison. If a business is done at least three 
or four times then it would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That is your point of view? 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You will be able to give us those qualities which 
according to you have been on the market more than once and have been 
sold, and are not trial lots? 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —On this question of the Kohinoor Mills, comparable 
IT. K. quality, you say, is almost unknown and the firm are a leading 
Chinese firm of BUgar importers. 

Mr. Hutson. —This is a quality which does not seem particularly desirable 
to compare. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do I understand that these qualities are not coming 
into Bombay P 

Mr. Hutson. —None of our brokers have ever heard of it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The U. K. quality is evidently a quality comparable 
with Bombay quality No. 3031, as given in their supplementary memorandum. 

Mr. Hutson. —We are at the present moment trying to consider a better 
match. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —It is quite possible when you say in the statement 
that the quality is unknown in Bombay. It might not be coming through 
the Bombay port. 

Mr. Sotiriadi. —Quite possible. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.-— They have evidently given us qualities coming into 
India. 

Mr. Sotiriadi. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to ask you how the wholesale price in Bombay 
is arrived at. 

Mr. Hutson. —All the prices that we have put in in our Appendix have 
been nett bazaar prices after deducting discount. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I should like to make ray point clear. We have 
received statements from the Madras Chamber of Commerce as well as th«P 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce giving us the landed prices. The landed price 
according to them is the c.i.f. price plus * per cent, and the wholesale price 

according to them is the c.i.f. price plus duty plus 5 per cent, addition due 

to the various charges that they have got to bear before the goods are 
marketable. So far as these various charges are concerned I want to get 
some sort of idea as to what is the percentage addition made in Bombay 
and how they are divided into the various heads. I wonder whether you 
have seen the memorandum of Bengal Chamber. If you are not able to 
answer that now, you can send the information later. 

Mr. Hutson. —This is not how piecegoods are sold in the Bombay market. 
The majority of my firm’s piecegoods are sold on c.i.f.c.i. basis. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —C.i.f.c.i. means 5 per cent, on c.i.f. 

Mr. Hutson. —It doesn’t. It means our cost, insurance, freight plus 

whatever profit we think we can make from 1 per cent, to whatever we 

consider possible. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —We are given to understand that c.i. charges are 
approximately 5 per cent. 

Mr. Hutson. —It is variable. In Calcutta they calculate the interest 
on the landing charges for 3 months at 4 per cent. We don’t sell on these 
terms. t 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Take the imported c.i.f. price. Do you add i per cent, 
to make it a landed price? 

Mr. Hutson. —Landing charges and brokerage. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —It oomes to { per cent. 

Mr. Hutson. —It depends on the value of goods. Landing charge is 10 
annas a package. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The value of the package is Rs. 400 on an average. 

Mr. Hutson. —Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,600. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —What percentage should we take in arriving at the 
figure? I must have the details of these prices in order to have a comparison 
with the prices of imported goods in other markets. 

Mr. Hutson. —Messrs. Ralli Brothers are very much in the same posi¬ 
tion as in Calcutta. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —What is the general practice in Bombay? You have 
given us three kinds of prices. Let us take these one by one into 
consideration in order to understand the problem better. You have 
given us the c.i.f. net price, you have given us the landed price and you 
have given us the bazaar price. What are the details of them? I can 
understand the c.i.f. price, because that is the price at which you get it 
from home. 

Mr. Hutson. —That is right. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —What is the landed price? 

Mr. Hutson.—C.i.f. plus landing charges and brokerage. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —What do you add to that? 

Mr. Hutson. —1 per cent, would be about right. 

Mr. Sotiriadi. —J per cent, for landing charges, J pof cent, for brokerage 
and i per cent, for insurance. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —That is included in the landed price. I am now 
differentiating between the three prices that you have given us. 

Mr. (Sofiriadi^j-Landed price = c.i.f. plus landing charges. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —J per cent, over the c.i.f. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —What is the bazaar price? 

Mr. Hutson. —The price at which goods may be purchased in the bazaar. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —What is the addition that you make over the landed 
price ? 

Mr. Hutson. —It may be higher or lower. The bazaar price is the actual 
price at which the dealer in the bazaar is prepared to sell the cloth. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola— When an importing house sells to the bazaar dealer, 
he puts in a certain amount of his charges over and above the landing 
charges. ^ 

Mr. Sotiriadi. —Sometimes he does and sometimes he doesn’t. He tries 
to make a profit. * 

Mr. Rahimtoola: —Apart from the profit, I am told that there are cer¬ 
tain charges to be incurred. You have none in Bombay. 

Mr, Sotiriadi. —30 days at $■ per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What discounts are generally allowed? I want to 
draw your attention to the reply to our questionnaire given by the Millowners’ 
Association in which they have specified the discounts allowed in the Bombay 
market and the brokerage. 
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Mr. Sotiriadi .—We have taken them into consideration. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Have you been able to check the wholesale market 
prices given by the Bombay Millowners’ Association? I was told they 
have obtained them from the Collectors of Customs. 

Mr. Hutson.— The majority of them are approximately correct. One that 
is wrong U Number 34. Instead of 245, it should be 345. Some others are 
not Bombay qualities. So we can’t speak about them. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —In your letter dated 9th December, 1935, you say “ the 
millowners have refused to compare current mill qualities with current 
imported qualities 

Mr. Hutson. —It was written under a misapprehension. We had not 
had copies at that time of Appendix F which was subsequently obtained. 
We withdraw. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You further say that on all the styles in class I (two- 
thirds of the entire trade) the mills have undersold and captured Lancashire 
trade since 1930. What are the styles? 

Mr. Hutson. —The principal styles in Bombay which have gone entirely 
are grey shirtings, dyed and red shirtings and white nainsooks. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You say undersold. Is it a price cutting device? 

Mr. Hutson. —It means underselling. If the price of the Lancashire 
cloth is Rs. 3, and the market price in India is Rs. 2-4-0, we cease to import 
from Lancashire. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —That can only mean if the cost price of that is higher 
they are underselling itr or making a Toss in order to capture the market. Is 
that the point of view you wish to put forward ? 

Mr. Hutson. —Actually they have gone further. In the case of these 
articles and white nainsooks in particular, priccB have been lower than the 
prices of Lancashire to meet the competition of Japan or their own mills. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —What do you mean by 'undersold'? Do you mean 
that there are certain mills who sell irrespective of the. cost in order to 
capture the marketed that when they get the monopoly, they can make up 
the loss. 

Mr. Hutson. —That was not our intention. We suggest that the mills 
could afford to soli at their current selling rateB, 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Are the mills' prices not unremunerative? 

Mr. Hutson. —We have no information on that point. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —What do you mean when you say undersold? 

Mr. Hutson. —There is no insinuation at all. 

Mr. Hahimtoola—In tho next paragraph you say: “ It is well known that 
in Lancashire two mills, both of whom have made cloths such as these 
many times, will actually differ on the same day by 7 to 10 per cent, itr 
price”. What exactly do you wish to convey? Is that the same cloth? 

Mr. Hutson. —We are trying to convey the difficulty of costings—theoreti¬ 
cal costings of a cloth. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—'We have been supplied with the actual costings of 
the Bombay mills. They are confidential. Therefore wo are not in a posi¬ 
tion to discuss them with you. , I am only asking you whether the manufac¬ 
turing charges differ from one mill to another, from T to 10 per cent; in- 
Lancashire mills. 

Mr. Jl.utson..—I should not think so. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You mean that we can’t take a cloth into consideration 
unloss tho cloth is made four or five times. 

Mr. Hutson. —The Bombay Millowners’ Association in their representation 
have, given their costings for Manchester goods which thev have not. actually 
made themselves. Those are theoretical costings. I am trying to show that 
such costings are extremely unreliable. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —In Appendix F they have given the costings of the 
cloths they are actually making. 

Mr. Hutson. —I have not seen them. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The object of protection, as you will agree, is the 
development of the industry. It is quite legitimate for the mills to say 
that they would like to make qualities which are at present being imported 
and placed before us the costings of these qualities in order to justify the 
degree of protection. 

Mr. Hutson. —Our criticism was levelled at the alleged fair selling 
prices which are not as far as I understand it for cloths which they are 
making. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The object which they have given their costings as I 
understand is this. They aro applying for protection for a definite period 
and it is quite natural that they should inform the Board that there is no 
inherent disability to manufacture these new qualities if adequate protection 
was granted. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You talk of piece dyed goods, What exactly has been 
captured by the local dye works P 

Mr. Hutson. —I will give you a concrete case. One of the most im¬ 
ported trades for a long time in Bombay was the import of grey shirtings 
dyed by the United Kingdom in Glasgow. The whole of this trade has gone 
intc the hands of Indian mills. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Are the Indian Mills doing thoir own bleaching and 
dyeing P 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. The mills are “ The Bombay Dyeing ”. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is there keen competition between them? 

Mr. Hutson. —Not in this particular style. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Has the Lancashire trade been affected by the local 
dye works? 

Mr. Hutson. —In this particular instance it has been wiped out. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You take exception to the millowners’ request for extra 
duties and special protection on fine goods, i.e., goods manufactured from 
imported cotton. You already know that this is outside our terras of 
reference. We are not asked to consider the question of substantive protec¬ 
tion to the industry. 

Mr. Hutson. —The proposal is outside the terms of reference. 

President. —We have got to equate prices all along the line. 

Mr. Hutson. —If you decide to have differential duties, it does come under 
the terms of reference. The terms of reference definitely excludes a pro¬ 
posal to put a differential duty on the finer goods. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —At present fine goods are protected by the Act of 
1934. 

Mr. Hutson. —Not as fine goods, but as piecegoods generally. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is the present enquiry. We are not now asked to 
recommend protection to the fine count goods only. 

Mr. Hutson. —No. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —We are only asked to protect Indian goods against 
Lancashire goods. 

Mr. Hutson. —But the Millowners have said in their representation you 
admit that you are not asked by the Government to do so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —May I draw your attention to paragraph 16 of their 
supplementary representation. That is what you have in mind when you 
are discussing this point. 
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Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —There they only want to emphasise and substantiate 
the statement which they have given in paragraph 7. It does not mean that 
they are asking for differential duties. To a certain extent they want an 
increase in the present rates of duties and they are indicating in what lines 
they require an increase in the duties. When I discussed the question of 
duties with them, the.y drew our attention to the terms of reference and 
said that the level of duties must remain the same but that we could only 
raise or lower them. 

Mr. Hutson. —They lay stress on the word level to which we do not agree. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The Board will have to decide finally that question. 
May I refer you to paragraph 10 P “ Another important fact which the 
Tariff Board will have to consider when framing their conclusions is the 
indirect competition which exists between bleached goods and grey goods 
on the one hand and between printed and woven coloured goods on the 
other. In general the prices at which bleached lines are sold affect the 
prices which can be realized for grey goods and the prices at which printed 
goods are sold react on the prices obtainable for woven coloured goods and 
fancies generally.” 

President. —So that it would be necessary to take into account all the 
different factors; prices react all along the line. . 

Mr. Huison.—We agree with you. In this particular line we have our¬ 
selves found that the printed sari trade which used to go to the United Pro¬ 
vinces is entirely displaced by a different thing—the woven mill sari—which 
is not printed at all since the prices of Manchester printed goodB went up. 
Further we have drawn your attention to the point that we are opposing 
the increased duties on prints because we see the increased dutios on prints 
as opposed to other styles would accelerate this displacement. It is quite 
possible that the printed trade would largely cease. 

President. —The competition would then be not between printed goods 
and printed goods but between printed goods and woven goods. We appre¬ 
ciate that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I have not been able to understand the point which 
was raisqd this morning with regard to prices. I have not boon able to 
follow you when you say that the selling prices should be taken into 
consideration. The Board has been asked under the terms of reference to 
take the fair selling prices with regard to Indian mills’ goods. 

Mr. Hutson. —Quite so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Not the actual prices which are at present obtained 
in the market? 

Mr. Hutson. —Quite so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In all the previous enquiries, including cotton, the 
Board has laid down a certain procedure as to how to arrive at the fair 
selling prices. I don’t think you object to our going into the question of 
those items in arriving at their fair selling prices. 

Mr. Hutson. —I must object. If prices given in paragraph 7 of the supple¬ 
mentary statement of the Bombay Millownors’ Association are fair selling 
prices, they are highly objectionable. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I now understand your objection. These are the fair 
selling prices which are given by the Bombay Millowners’ Association and 
not accepted by the Board as such. The Board has expressed no opinion. 
The only point which I have in mind when I am putting this question is 
this: Should the Board not adopt the same procedure as was done previously 
in arriving at the fair selling prices of the Indian goods before equating 
them with the imported goods? It may be that the realized prices mav be 
equal to the prices which the Board may determine as fair selling prices I 
want to correct a wrong notion. You need not thiffk that the Board has 
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accepted the fair selling prices given in the Supplementary representation 
ot the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

Mr. Hutson. —The duties will'come to about 80 per cent, in some cases. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The details have not been supplied to you. 

Mr. Hutson. —Even we do not regard the costings of that nature 

divorced from selling ibices as satisfactory. We are far more likely to arrive 
at the fair selling prices by taking the prices at which the mills which are 
making profits actually sell their goods. 

Mr. HahimtooHa .—I do not know whether you wish us to deviate from 
the past practice in spite of the fact that we have been asked to take 
into consideration only the fair selling prices for the purpose of equation. 

Mr. Hutsrn. —If you had a mandate .... 

Mr. Jtatimtoola. —That is how I read it. Government have specified 
what is n«ant by adequate protection. They say that by adequate protec¬ 
tion is ueant duties which will equate the prices of imported goods to the 
fair seeing prices of similar goods produced in India. 

Mr. Hutson. —The question is what is a fair selling price. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —I have told you the past practice of the Board. You 
B »y the actual or realised price. The fair selling price will depend upon 
che percentages allowed for depreciation, interest on working capital, 
managing agents’ commission, interest on block account, and various other 
things. I am asking you whether the Board should not take the structure 
on which the fair selling price is based into consideration irrespective of the 
prices in the market. 

Mr. Hutson. —We find that the prices arrived at by such methods appear 
to us to be so divorced from the prices at which the mills actually do 
business and make money that we have considerable hesitation in accepting 
it. 

President. —You are referring to this particular statement which 
admittedly is a table based on the amplification of mills’ figures applicable 
to a certain cloth but what Mr. Rahimtoola is referring to is some method 
which may be decided later on in arriving at the fair selling prices which 
we have to compare with your imported prices. 

Mr. Hutson. —I was thinking of the conclusions of the last Tariff Board. 

President. —Never mind the last Tariff Board. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —The last Tariff Board report was not accepted by 
Government as regards the rates of duties. That is why I hove made it 
clear that the basis on which the fair selling price is calculated has been 
adopted not only by the last Tariff Board but in all previous enquiries 
conducted by the Tariff Board such as paper, steel, etc. 

Mr. Hutson. —Each Tariff Board has laid down that basis. We do not 
like that. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In spite of the fact that we are asked to arrive at the 
fair selling prices of the Indian goods. 

Mr. Hutson.' —We think that the fair selling prices could be arrived at 
by a different system. 

President. —You suggest—and after all we must pay due deference to 
your suggestion—that the fair selling price could be arrived at by a different 
method. What method would you suggest? You say that the selling prices 
or realised prices may be taken as fair selling prices. I thought I tried to 
convey to you that the intervention of a third party made it undesirable to 
confine yourselves to selling prices. We do not think that it would be fair 
to judge the question solely by the realised prices. 

Mr. Hutson. —When a mill sells something at a certain price, you have 
definite data which can be proved. 
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President.—! give you a concrete case. Take the case of a mill in 
Bombay, It is obviously over capitalist*]. How are we to proceed on its 
figures? We have in India so many mills. Are we going to look through 
the costings of all the millsP How are we to take the average? 

Mr. Hutson. —What we want you to do is to take the prices at which 
goods have been sold. The market level is the same tor all, whether efficient 
or inefficient. The efficient make money and the inefficient lose money. 

President. —The Lancashire price is Rs. 10. The mft] s > price is Rs. 10. 
A third party comes in and says'Its. 8. Both of you either shut down or 
sell at Rs. 8. What next? 

Mr. Huison, —The mills obtain protection against that. 

President. —If you are an importer yon shut down your business. You 
want concrete cases and I am giving you one. The importer’s price is 
Rs. 10 and the other price is Rs. 10. Somebody comes in aid sells at 
Rs. 8. You say that the duty of the mills is to appeal to Government. 
They do so. We simply have to give protection. That is not what we ire here 
for. We are here to equate the prices as between the two to Rs. 8. 

Mr. Hutson. —Do you say that Lancashire has come in and foreed the 
price down? 

President. —No. 

Mr. Hutson. —With the third party we are not concerned now. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Can you tell us how the prices are regulated in this 
oountryP 

Mr. Hutson.' —By the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Also by the extent of competition in particular lines. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Then the internal competition may reduce the prices 
and make them unremunerative. 

J»lr. Hutson .—Yes. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Suppose some styles are sold at unremunerative prices, 
can we say that they are fair selling prices? 

Mr. Hutson. —How would you determine that those qualities are sold at 
unremunerative prices? 

President. —I seo now your point of view completely. After all, yon are 
an importer and you have to fix in the Indian market certain prices. It 
is nothing to you how the prices go. Tho fact is that you cannot sell your 
goods. That is your point of view. On the other hand there is the mill 
point of view which is manufacturing goods and finds for one reason or 
another that goods cannot be sold at a profit and that is why we are here. 
Wo have to adjust the plus and minus in such a manner that you get 
business and the Indian manufacturer gets his fair selling price which means 
adequate protection and fair return on his money. I find that you are not 
tying us down solely to selling prices. 

Mr. Hutson. —You have brought in a case of a third party and if you 
say that he is selling at Rs. 8, there is no reason to put the duty on the 
other who is selling at Rs. 10. 

President. —Your price is 10 and the mills’ price is 10 and we say that 
the mill chooses to sell at 8 because Japan is there. You say that we should 
take the mills’ price as 8. 

Mr. Hutson. —I don’t think that is the actual fact. 

President. —I have got your idea. You say that we should take the 
selling prices when we are up against prices? 

Mr, Itahimtoola. —As regards your statement about the imports of 
nainsooks, you. say “ there are no imports of white nainsooks from the 
United Kingdom 
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Mr. Hutson. —These are the imports. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You have given us figures for 1934 and for 1935. 
Have you seen the Bombay Miiiowners’ Association’s figures? 

Mr. Hutson. The figures are not complete for 1935 in No. I and so we 
took additional figures to show the total imports from overseas for this 
year. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —There are only three firms which are importing. 

Mr. Hutson. —No. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —I only want to understand. It is not quite clear. 

Mr. Hutson. —The argument is a fortiori. In 1934 three firms alone 
imported 114 bales. In 1935, although we have not got complete figures in 
six months the whole import is only 20 bales. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —As regards nainsooks, you have confined yourself to the 
Bombay harbour. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —To have a fair estimate, you must take the whole imports 
into India. 


Mr. Hutson. —Certainly. 

Mr. Mudaliar .—As a matter of fact, the imports of nainsooks have gone 
up, at any rate so far as the figures for 1934 are concerned. Tlese are 
the figures: — 

1931 .8 million yds. 

1932 . 7 „ „ 


1933 

1934 


5 

11 


What inference do you want us to draw from these figures? 

Mr. Hutson. —What is the source of origin ? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —From the Bombay M»JIowne.rs’ Association. 

Mr. Hutson. —From what source? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —From the import figures. 

Mr. Hutson. —From the United Kingdom alone? 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Yes, into all the ports in India. 

Mr. Hutson. —Japanese figures are not included in them. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Thoy are separate. If you want I can give them to you. 
Therefore it can be fairly contended that if you are going to divide the 
trade decline in some particular style, the fairest thing would be to take all 
India figures. 

Mr. Hutson. —Some of our arguments are local and you must make some 
allowance for that. 


Mr. Mudaliar. —You have told us about the woven coloured goods dis¬ 
placing the printed goods in the United Kingdom market. You do not 
suggest for the purpose of equation we can take printed goods and woven 
goods. 

Mr. Hutson. —No. 


Mr. Mudaliar. —You have to take the printed goods as against printed 
goods. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 


Mr. Mudaliar. —While it is true that one may displace another, that is too 
wide a range to take for practical purposes. 

Mr. Hutson. —That I admit. You must obviously compare similar goods. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —I am not on the question of prices. Even on the ques¬ 
tion of demand and supply woven coloured goods may have Been consumed 
in larger quantities than before and printed goods may have been consumed 
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in smaller quantities, but what I want to point out is that it does not 
follow that the one has displaced the other: it may be that the printed 
is not within the easy reach of the purchaser whereas the other is within 
the reach of the purchaser. Do you call that comparable? 

Mr. Hutson. —I would say so. 

Mr. Mudaliar.— They are more or less comparable in the minds of the 
consumer, but tliut is in a narrower sense. Would you say, for instance, that 
white goods and bleached goods displace printed goods? 

Mr. Hutson. —I find it difficult to generalise. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Will you make any difference between displacement and 
substitution? 

Mr. Iluston.—l have not given the matter any consideration. 

twsident. —You attach importance to displacement; others attach import¬ 
ance to substitution. Can you draw any distinction? 

Mr. Huston. —I should not make any distinction. Perhaps I should use 
substitution in the narrower sense when you are talking of a man purchasing 
one piece of cloth for another, and displacement is wholesale displacement. 
Take tor example Japanese artificial silk goods displacing a great number 
of articles in different styles and substitution will be where a man who buys, 
say, grey dhoti may go in for finer ones. 

Presdent. —Displacement is wholesale and substitution retail I 

Mr. Mudaliar. —In your original Appendix B, I want to understand 
what you are driving at. You have triqd to put forward two qualities, the 
one United Kingdom and the othor Indian, and have tried to show whother 
the consumer or the dealer feels that one is more or less comparable with 
the other in a non-technical way. That is to say, if a dealer were to 
choose between these two, he would choose one for the other more or less 
on price considerations and so will the consumer? 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.—1 want to be clear in my mind as to how far we are 
going to take into consideration the several items which the millowners 
have pointeJ out, namely the style, durability, fe.el, which from the point 
of view of both the dealer and the consumer have their patronage. It may 
be that ultimately when equations have been made certain allowances have 
to be given, but you have to approach -the question so far as this appendix 
is concerned from that point of view. 

Mr. Hutson. —Exactly, Sir. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —In our terms of reference we are told to equate similar 
goods. So far as your case is concerned you are confining yourselves to 
* similar ’ from the point of view of the dealer and the consumer. 

Mr. Hutson. —That is so. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You have told us that there is some committee of yours 
which tries to settle disputes between the dealer and the importer at the 
other end by arbitration? 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes: that question was raised in connection with expert 
knowledge, 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —What is the kind of expert knowledge which the com¬ 
mittee brings to bear? Do they look at it from the point of view that I 
have been putting forward that is to say, durability and feel, or do they go 
into reeds and picks and counts of yarn? 

Mr. Hutson. —It is a combination of the two. We first determine as 
far as possible by an actual examination of the piece under a microscope and 
by the feel and touch of the article whether there is any difference detectable. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Does the dealer contract for any particular counts of 
yarn and reed and pick? 

Mr. Hutson. —No, only the bare sample. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. —The dealer must be a non-technical person. In the case 
of goods where supposing there is no distinctive trade mark, what he does 
is that he simply gives a description and quality of the goods that he wants? 

Mr. Hutson. —He would normally have goods which he haB bought before. 
He will refer to the actual contract that he had with the importing company 
on a previous occasion and say that he wants goods according to that 
contract. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Would there be any question of reed and pick in the 
contract or the count of yarn? The dealer or the wholesale merchant must 
be a non-technical person; he takes the sample in his hand and he takes 
the goods that have arrived and says “ in my. opinion this sample is much 
better than the goods which have just arrived ”. There is a difference of 
opinion between one end and the other and the case goes before you and 
with the expert knowledge that you have you try to find out whether tho 
sample is comparable with the goods that have arrived? 

Mr. Hutson. —That is so. That examination may be described as semi- 
expert but if we discover any difference we assess that difference largely on 
the market difference between the two. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Where you do come to the conclusion after such expert' 
examination that there is difference and there is damage to the man at this 
end, how do you assess that damage? 

Mr. Hutson. —The principal consideration would be the loss which the 
buyer at this end has been involved in through the contract not being 
carried out properly. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The loss being estimated on what basis P 

Mr. Hutson. —On the market basis. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is to say you come to the conclusion that if this 
cloth goes to the market it will fetch say 4 annas less than the sample cloth 
and in arriving at that conclusion may I ask what percentage of weight you 
attach to the count of yarn, reed and pick and what percentage to othor 
considerations? 

Mr. Hutson. —I am afraid you can hardly analyse that. As a matter of 
fact it is not very often that complaints are received that a cloth is wrong 
in both count and reed and pick and in such circumstances we probably 
cancel the contract with the manufacturer. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I suppose there are eases where you say it is true 
that there is this difference in reed and pick but this is the margin which 
can be allowed and within this margin there is no question of damage even 
though there is slight difference in reed and pick between this cloth and 
the sample. 

Mr. Hutson. —That would be an extremely narrow margin. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have given us in your letter which has just been 
received a criticism of the Indian samples and the United Kingdom goods: I 
am referring to your letter of the 18th December. You point out there 
that in some cases “ while the samples produced by the millowners are not 
always comparable samples, there are other comparable goods which have 
been produced by millowners Oan you produce those samples? 

Mr. Hutson. —We are working on them. We are embarrassed by the 
fact that our Lancashire friends have had necessarily to apply to us for a 
good deal of information and certain things are being put through them. 
They have no bazaar experts. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What I had in mind was this. You say “ Finlay Mills 
quality dhoti No. B. 32. The price given for Messrs. Forbes Forbes Campbell 
& Co.’s “ Nnpolean ” UK51 is correct, but “ Napolean ” suffers competition 
from Standard Mills “ Naya Sagar ” quality ”. I should like to have that 
quality because you say that is a nearer comparison than the one actually 
produced by the millowners. 
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Mr. Hutson. —That is the line we are at prese.nt working on. We are 
trying to obtain comparable samples. 

Mr. Haliimtoola. —1 find with reference to yarn you say nothing has been 
imported below 32s and 40s during the last three years. Our import statis¬ 
tics do not bear that out. 

Mr. Hutson. —This is in our original memorandum. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Yes. 

Mr. Hutson. —There is no yarn available. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —You are confining your attention to the Bombay market 
in this case also? 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. W r e have no knowledge of prices in other markets. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —I can understand this of particular brands or parti¬ 
cular qualities but you say there are no 32s or 40s imported into the 
Bombay market. 

Mr. Hutson. —A month or two ago I was asked by a mill to go into the 
business for two-folds yarn that they manufacture and they asked me if 1 
could beat at the price quoted by the mill English or Japanese lines and 
1 said I could beat the Japanese at this price but that English yarns were 
not in the market at all. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The mills have given us the wholesale market prices of 
United Kingdom yarn in Bombay and they give us 32s grey Queen ticket. 
You can make a note of it. 

Mr. Hutson. —Wo can answer that now. 

President. —If you read the answer to question 5 (6) of onr questionnaire 
given by the Bombay Millowners’ Association, they say “ The wholesale 
prices, with the details of selling commissions or selling charges, at important 
distributing centres of imported goods mentioned in reply to question 5 (a) 
should also be given ”. The Bombay people have given us a statement 
(Appendix B) which shows the wholesale market prices of 7 standard linos 
of United Kingdom cotton piecegoods in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Wo 
will pass on to you the wholesale market prices and if you have no objection 
wc will pass on to them your wholesale prices (statement of wholesale 
prices handed in). 

Mr. Hutson. —In regard to 32s Queen ticket these have not been imported 
for the last seven years; they were last imported in 1927 or 1928. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —They have given market prices up to April, 1934. 

Mr. Hutson. —Nevertheless goods have not been imported. 

President. —Do you generally deal in yarns as well as piecegoods? 

Mr. Hutson. —We do. 

President. —Do you import large amounts of United Kingdom yarns of 
different counts P 

Mr. Hutson. —Very small quantities. 

President. —To whom do you sell: to dealers to meet the requirements 
of handloom weavers or to meet the requirements of mills? 

Mr. Sotiriadi. —In Madras to handloom weavers. 

President.— And here? 

Mr. Sotiriadi.- —Mostly to handloom weavers. 

President. —Therefore you will be able to check from your own knowledge 
the prices the millowners have given in that statement. 

Mr. Sotiriadi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You must know the practice in the Custom Houses. 
What is the allowance they make on the wholesale market prices in charging 
the duty? Is the millowners’ statement correct? 

Mr. Hutson.—I think that may be taken as correct. We very often quote 
a nett price. 
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Mr. Mudaliar. —I want to work back to the landed price excluding dis¬ 
count. In their memorandum the Millowners have given what they call 
wholesale prices and they have given theoretical costings. What allowance 
should 1 make to get at the landed price excluding dutyp 

Mr. Hutson. —The allowances which the Millowners mention in reply to 
No. 6(6) of the questionnaire plus whatever the profit which the dealer is 
making plus his carrying charges which would depend on how long he had 
the goods. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Are you referring to the practice in the Customs or are 
you referring to the practice in the trade P 

Mr. Hutson. —The Appraiser will put in a note to show the market rate 
which he obtains and the discount which he deducts from that. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —Do you know the discount he deducts? 

Mr. Hutson. —It is corroborated by the Millowners’ Association. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —That is to say he deducts from the wholesale price 4| per 
cent, for discount and i per cent, for brokerage amounting in all to per 
cent. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —The Millowners themselves say that it is only 4 per cent. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —1 want to know whether you are interested in artificial 
silk piecegoods and mixture fabrics from the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Hutson. —There are hardly any. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I understand that a certain amount of artificial silk 
piecegoods and mixture fabrics is coming in. 

Mr. Hutson. —Very Binail. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I am not talking of the quantity. Your proposal is 
that the specific duty should be abolished and the ad valorem duty should 
be reduced from 30 per cent, to 20 per cent. I want to know whether you 
have gone into the question of equating prices. 

Mr, Hutson. —I am afraid it is extremely difficult for us. The competi¬ 
tion is mainly from Japan and China. It is entirely Japanese competition. 
Our position is really that the artificial silk goods such as underwear coming 
in from England are of a much higher grade. They are expensive goods. 
I don’t think there is likely to be business in low Japanese artificial silk 
goods. That is why we suggest that the duty could be reduced w’ithout any 
danger to anybody. 

President. —We must know the extent of the business. Both of you 
Bay that the trade is monopolised by the Japanese. How are we going to 
equate the prices? 

Mr. Hutson.. —Some form of trial and error will probably have to be tried. 

President. —You want cent per cent, to be put onp 

Mr. Hutson. —Something of that sort. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There is only one question which I want to ask to 
elucidate the point. As regards the list of differences which have to be 
taken into consideration in equating the prices to which you have referred, 
I want to refer to the last item. There are trade marks on both sides. 

Mr. Hutson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mudaliar. —There are definite qualities which have a mark of their 
own and which cannot be compared with any identical goods. 

Mr. Hutson. —That is so.' 

Mr. Mudaliar. —You have also on the one hand the general swadeshi 
feeling in the country and on the other hand an equally strong feeling from 
some points of view that some particular types of English goods are preferred, 
because they are English goods. Tf T understand your suggestion aright, 
taking the whole range of goods on the one side or the other, these factors 
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could be left out of account altogether on the ground that one wipes out 
the other. 

Mr, Hutson .—The factors are so incalculable that it would be the wisest 
course to adopt. 

President .—In that connection as between Lancashire goods there must 
be fairly not identical but similar goods coining from the other side. Where 
mark differs materially, ‘ A mark ’ will probably fotch a bettor price than 
‘ B mark 

Mr. Hutson .—The trouble is when a mark is valuable in a certain style, 
it is apt to kill all othors in the same style. 

President .—Can you get that particular one? 

Mr. Hutson .—Both the goods may be exactly the same. > Une can’t 
compete against the other. The result of that is that other identical goods 
cannot come in, because the importer will lower his price, if necessary, by 4 
annas or 8 annas to squeeze out the others. 

President .—In actual practice as between mills there must he parti¬ 
cular marks of mill manufactures, Ahmedabad mills or the Bombay mills or 
the Buckingham and Carnatic mills. Does that apply to all? 

Mr. Hutson .—As a rule, I should say that the individual trade marks 
of mills are less important. Certain mills have reputation for certain styles 
rather than for individual trade marks. I think perhaps Binny’s have got 
some trade marks in the country which are valuable. On the other hand 
a mill like the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mill, lias a goneral reputa¬ 
tion for certain styles. 

President .—That is another point. A particular mill or a series of mills 
get reputation for supplying what they undertake to sell. That mill makes 
and always realises better prices than the mill which does not undertake. 

Mr. Hutson .—On account of the differences in quality, you could not 
compare the whole range of one mill with that of another. 



